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PREFACE 


This  is  a  vary  personal  sort  of  a  book  and 
written  for  a  personal  sort  of  a  purpose.  Being 
the  story  of  a  family,  it  naturally  would  be. 

ELIZABETH  and  I  have  gathered  the  material 
for  it,  written  bits  of  it  now  and  then,  over  a 
good  many  years.  We  have  had  so  much  fun  doing 
it,  visiting  the  pieces  the  family  has  lived, 
looking  up  relatives,  browsing  through  old 
newspaper  files,  court  records,  family  Bibles,  old 
letters.  So  as  a  Christmas  surprise  for  her,  I 
have  had  the  material  typed  up  in  this  single 
volume. 

No  one  will  ever  have  the  pleasure  out  of 
it  that  we  have  shared  together.  This  sort  of  a 
project  has  all  the  elements  of  unraveling  a  good 
detective  story.  You  have  to  deduce  what  sort  of 
traces  might  still  exist,  wills,  deeds,  school 
enrollments,  ship  lists,  muster  rolls  and  so  on. 
But  those  are  legion  both  in  time  and  place.  So 
you  have  to  estimate  not  only  "when,"  but  more 
important  "where.”  To  do  that  compels  you  to 
examine  the  march  of  peoples  across  the  country, 
the  history  in  detail  of  the  whole  United  States 
before  you  are  done. 
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As  the  skein  of  family  unfolds  In  the 
narrative,  you  will  see  that  It  covers  son©  four 
hundred  years  or  twelve  generations.  That  means 
from  the  inception  of  the  Reformation,  the  discovery 
and  opening  of  America  down  through  the  whole 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  country • 

In  the  end,  it  gives  a  richness  to  places, 
to  events,  to  reading,  to  travel  that  has  no  match. 
Salem  isn't  just  a  New  England  port  with  some 
Quaint  houses;  it's  where  your  great-grandmother 
"Goody”  HART  was  tried  for  witchcraft;  Rhode  Island 
was  started  by  your  great-grandmother  HUTCHINSON 
when  the  Elders  put  her  out  of  the  church  for 
demanding  women  have  the  right  to  voice  their 
views;  Concord  and  Lexington  aren't  Ju3t  hard  place 
names  to  remember,  that's  where  your  great-grand¬ 
father  SETH  HART  fought  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  the  war  that  HUGH  LAUGHLIN,  AL^XAND&R 
WILSON,  ANTHONY  FINN,  and  other  great-grandfathers 
carried  on.  The  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  aren't 
any  longer  a  dull  series  of  names  and  dates,  it 
becomes  a  bitter,  heart aching  chapter  in  the  life 
of  your  great-grandfather  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  KAJvT,  so 
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personal  that  his  son*  Rev.  0.  E.  HART,  cut  from 
his  well-loved  sot  of  Ridpath's  ^History  of  the 
World,”  and  destroyed,  the  page  dealing  with  the 
bloodiest  of  the  battles  his  father  endured.  The 
Rip  Van  Winkle  country  i&n’t  Just  a  description  by 
Washington  Irving,  it's  where  your  great-grandmother 
JANNETJI  DE  DUYSTER  lived  too.  The  11  gold  rush"  of 
*49  was  your  great-grandfather  RICHARD  TISLCW'S 
great  adventure.  Votes  for  women  didn’t  Just 
happen,  your  (p^at- grandmothers  ELIZABETH  OSBOURNE 
and  SARAH  JANE  FINN  fought  for  them,  and  the  W.C.T.U. 
as  well. 

In  short,  this  is  a  fascinating  faj&ily.  If 
you  like  people,  this  is  the  place  for  you.  For 
you  will  meet  literally  dozens  of  direct  ancestors, 
busy,  interesting  people  that  you  probably  never 
knew  before.  Then,  too,  you  may  be  surprised  at 
some  of  the  kinsxaen  that  turn  up,  like  AARON  BURR 
and  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
embarrassing  at  times  to  good  Republicans • 

Organizing  the  book  has  been  something  of  a 
Job.  Each  generation  you  go  back  doubles  the 
number  of  people  to  be  covered  --  two  parents. 
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four  grandparents ,  eight  great-grandparents  •  •  • 

In  most  instances,  we  have  gone  hack  to  the 
irrcoi grant  to  America.  The  family  is  unique  in  that 
in  every  branch  thoy  go  back  to  at  least  177o 
in  some  instances  to  the  1630* s  for  dateB  of 
immigration . 

Consequently,  to  write  the  narrative  genera¬ 
tion  by  generation,  covering  all  branches,  looked 
hopelessly  complex.  So,  instead,  the  story  starts 
with  the  LAUQKLIHS,  since  they  contributed 
ELIZABETH’S  maiden  name.  The  narrative  carries 
along  with  them,  branching  aside  for  wives'  families 
in  the  third  chapter,  until  wa  reach  their  inter¬ 
marriage  with  the  HARTS  (her  mother’s  family).  Then 
it  goes  back,  takes  up  the  HART  immigrant,  and  comes 
on  down  through  the  generations,  again  branching 
aside  for  the  wives*  families  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  Elizabeths,”  until  wa  reach  the  meeting  point 

again  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  copy  of  the 
national  Geographic's  Historical  Hap  of  the  United 
States  (1353).  You  will  enjoy  following  the 
progress  of  the  family  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
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probably  be  amazed  at  how  many  of  the  historical 
events  noted  on  the  map  are  correlated  with  the 
family’s  adventures. 

At  first  you  will  have  trouble  keeping  track 
of  so  many  people,  so  many  names.  You  will  find 
help  in  locating  any  particular  person  by  using  the 
"Genealogical  Tables”  at  the  back  of  the  book,  as 
well  as  the  "Index  of  Persons.”  The  "Index  of 
Christian  Karnes"  may  be  fun  in  checking  namesakes. 

Of  living  persons,  I  have  omitted  all  but  simple, 
coldly  factual  material.  After  all,  when  you  are 
putting  together  a  manuscript  about  your  wife’s 
family,  it  is  no  time  to  indulge  in  character  studies 
of  living  persons,  such,  for  example,  as  your 
mother- in-law.  Another  generation  cam  write  those 
chapters . 

The  title  for  the  volume  was,  I  must  confess, 
my  own  notion  when  I  put  the  notes  together  for  the 
typing.  But  if  there  was  one  theme,  one  common 
denominator,  of  the  whole  complex,  it  was 
"Presbyterian."  Indeed,  this  is  the  Church,  its 
history,  its  very  being  from  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  story  of  much  else  as  well,  of  the 
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birth  and  growing  paina  of  a  groat  nation,  of  all 
the  things  that  happen  to  people,  to  individuals, 
in  this  long  span  of  years.  There  are  lovely 
brides,  an  army  of  babies,  great  adventures, 
extravagant  fun.  Too,  there  are  sorrows  and 
dying  aplenty.  But  even  in  the  latter,  there  is 
some  comfort  when  taken  in  the  perspective  of  the 
endless  march  of  the  family. 

Well,  here  they  come  -•  the  first  early 
figures  emerging  from  the  mists  of  Medieval  Europe 
coning  into  sharper  and  sharper  focus  as  they 
approach.  Have  fun:  Enjoy  them!  They  are 
wonderful  people. 

— -  Kay  I  present  to  you,  my  wife's  family. 

Richard  Russell  Wolfe 


" Lea the rwood " 
Deerfield,  Illinois 
December  25,  1953# 
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CLAN  flACLACHLAN 


First  of  the  merging 
lines  of  Presbyterians 
whose  exploits  are 
examined  in  till  a 
narrative  will  be  the 
LAUGHLIKS ,  Since  they 
cosse  from  the  old  Scotch 
elan  of  &ACLACHLAN *  tre 
night  as  well  begin  with 
the  origins  and  back¬ 
ground  cf  that  clan# 

At  the  outset,  lot 

it  be  said  there  need  bo  no  raising  of  eyebrows 
over  a  switch  in  spelling  like  LACHLAN  to 
LAUGKLIH o  In  this  instance,  there  was  a  moat 
sound  reason  (a  bill  of  attainder  by  the  British 
king  in  17^5) •  But  just  the  rub  of  time  and 
scope  of  personal  taste  has  produced  a  fascinating 
variety  cf  renditions#  The  browser  in  old 
records  Quickly  bo  c  cxne  3  acc  lima  tod  to  finding 
members  of  the  clan  denoc&nated  as  LACHLAN , 
LACHLEM,  LACHLXH ,  LAUCLAN,  LA’JCLEN,  LAUCLIH, 
LAUCKLA15 ,  LAUCHLEN ,  LAUCHLIN,  LCUCLAS ,  LCUCLEN, 


&  • 


LOUCLIN,  LOUCirUUJ,  LO'JCHLEH,  LOUCHLIN ,  LAUGHLAN, 
LAUGHLES,  LAUGIILIM ,  LQUGHLAN,  L0UGKLE8  and 
LOUGKLIN ,  with  or  without  the  Scotch  prefix  MAC 
or  Irish  prefix  Ko  (both  meaning  "eon  ).  The 
nationalistleally  noncoirmittal  M*  also  appears  at 
times#  And  it  leads  to  fascinating  variations 
such  as  M’OLAUatIN#  The  main  thing  is  to  have  a 
free -wheeling  sense  of  phonetics  together  with 
an  acute  awareness  of  the  depths  to  which  Scotch 
brogue  can  lead  the  uninhibited  3peller,  This 
is  after  all  a  people  who  pronounce  "lough11  as 
*lockH  but  my  render  "slough”  as  "slew." 

Geography 

The  seat  of  MACLACHLAN  clan  is  at 
Strathlachlan  in  County  Argyte  or  Argylshire# 

That  Jutting  bit  of  land  above  Glasgow  points 
toward  the  north  of  Ireland  like  an  accusing 
finger# 

For  more  centuries  than  written  records 
cover,  the  Irish  have  been  invading  Scotland  and 
the  Scots  raiding  Ireland.  And  the  MACLACKLAN3 
have  been  strategically  situated  so  as  not  to  misa 
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a  single  one  of  those  delightful  clambakes,  no 
natter  which  way  it  wa3  initiated, 

Castle  Lachlan  is  the  traditional  seat  of 
the  chief  of  the  clan.  It  is  a  grim,  high  square 
tower  on  the  peninsula  of  Lackfyno.  Uncomfortable 
as  a  dwelling,  it  nevertheless  is  a  dandy  place 
from  which  to  spy  raiders,  shoot  arrows,  sharpen 
claymores,  and  plot  any  special  form  of  deviltry 
that  seems  to  bo  indicated.  The  castle  first 
shows  up  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  King 
Robert  Bruce, 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  rows  of  the 
LACKLA1JS  about  title  to  this  fiercely  contested 
piece  of  land  is  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
British  Exchequer  for  the  year  1226,  and  reads;1 

,?Gillescop  {‘lacleghlan  ad  daman  dl  la 
Baron. ie  do  Kolbryde  Juvone,  aopelle 
Strath,  quo  fus  pria  contra  is  fol 
do  Hoi." 

And  the  record  shows  that  King  Edward  I  acceded 
to  the  ” demand!. * 

1  *  Sir  Francis  Pal  grave  1  a  ’’Scottish  Documents,*’ 
Vol.  1,  p.  312 
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The  location  of  their  land  also  means  the 
MACLACHLANS  were  classed  as  "Highlanders,  Koat 
Americana  take  that  to  bo  a  synonym  for  "Scotchmen. 
It  is  not.  Among  Highlanders  it  i3  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  something  like 
* heavyweight  champion,"  Among  the  others  (the 
iowlanders),  it  denotes  a  fellow  who  raises  sheep 
and  lives  on  stolen  cattle.  So  different  was 
their  brogue  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  Carolina s  in  1740  found  it  impossible  to 
preach  to  the  Highland  immigrants  Pfor  he  did 
not  know  their  language." 

The  Clan  Organization 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  LAUGHLINS 
clung  to  each  other  for  some  two  or  three 
generations  after  they  came  to  America  was  very 
probably  a  product  of  their  clan  background. 
Precisely  the  same  sort  of  pattern  is  repeated 
with  immigrants  from  many  of  the  Highland 
families • 

The  word  "clan"  or  cl anna  simply  means 
children,  the  descendants  of  some  ancestor 


' 
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2 

from  whom  a  Scottish  community  all  claim  descent* 
If  you  were  not  related,  you  found  it  better  to 
select  another  community  where  you  were,  or  else 
get  related  promptly*  It  was  a  great  inducement 
toward  marrying  off  the  eligibles. 

The  chief  of  the  clan  held  title  to  all  of 
the  land  the  clan  occupied.  The  rest  of  the  clan 
had  a  right  of  U3e  to  various  pieces  of  it  by 
reason  of  being  members  of  the  clan,  that  is  to 
say,  because  they  were  his  relatives.  Even  in 
feudal  times  the  relationship  was  a  peculiar  one 
and  baffled  the  English  lawyers  time  after  time. 
The  members  of  the  clan  acknowledged  the  chief 
as  the  lalrt  (lord)  of  the  manor,  they  would 
rush  out  and  fight  for  him  at  the  slighest 
provocation  or  none  at  all,  but  they  insisted 
on  a  right  to  live  with  him,  and  as  a  right 
based  not  on  an  obligation  of  servitude,  but 
instead  on  membership  in  the  "family. " 

2 •  Macrae  v.  Macrae,  1309;  Lyon  Court,  typed 
report,  p.  if. 

3.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "Early  History  of 

Institutions,"  pp.  72,  38,  112,  120 
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Not  only  did  the  members  fight  for  the 
chief,  but  with  him,  whenever  they  conceived  it 
was  "for  the  gude  of  his  aine  soul,"  And 
certainly  they  never  had  any  inhibitions  abo.it 
speaking  up  at  the  family  conclaves.  Cnee 
decision  was  taken,  however,  it  was  binding  on 
all. 

Sometime  in  the  dim  past,  before  the 
dans  ceased  being  wandering  tribes  and  began 
fighting  over  real  estate,  the  right  of 
chieftainship  became  hereditary  with  them.  The 
chief  might  at  later  date  have  or  not  have, 
acquire  or  lose,  various  titles  from  the  King 
(Scotch  or  English  as  the  case  might  be).  But 
that  was  distinct  from  his  office  a3  chief. 
Descent  of  the  office  was,  moreover,  governed  by 
their  own  rules  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
matched  those  for  descent  of  other  titles.  The 
daughter  of  a  chief  was  eligible  to  become  his 
successor,  apparently  from  earliest  times.  Nor 
could  the  chief  sell  his  rights.**  He  held  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  clan. 

4.  cf.  Grant  of  Auehenach,  Chief  of  the  Clan 
Allan,  1777,  Lyon  Hegister,  I.  315* 
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A  unique  distinction  accorded  the  chief  was 
the  manner  of  referring  to  him.  He  was  "The" 
MACLACKLAN,  he  and  he  alone  was  referred  to  as 
MACLACKLAN  "of  that  ilk.”  He  was,  in  short,  the 
old  he -goat  of  the  bunch. 

The  Family  Arms 

Another  right  of  the  chief  was  to  display 
the  "undifferenced”  arms  of  the  family.  Younger 
brothers  could  use  them  but  with  some  "differenc¬ 
ing"  of  them.  The  3ritish  heralds  had  elaborate 
systems  for  such  differencing  but  the  Scots  were 
unimpressed . 

Blackstone  pointed  out  in  his  Commentaries 
that  the  Lord  Lyon’s  awards  in  England  had  been 
so  corrupted  that  no  court  would  receive  the 
blazoning  of  arms  as  evidence  of  descent.  The 
same  was  not  true  in  Scotland,  however.  For 
there  the  peculiarities  of  clanship  carried  the 
necessary  consequence  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Lord  Lyon  of  Scotland  would  affect  entails  and 
other  incidents  of  property.  Even  in  fairly 
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recent  times  the  MACbACHLANS  h**e  been  battling 
in  the  Lyon  Court.*' 

The  principal  device  on  the  MAC LACHLAN  anas, 
the  fiflh  in  azure  water,  is  or.e  of  the  customary 
puns  or  take-off  on  the  name,  indicating  in  this 
instance  "lake"  or  "lakeland.'5 6 7  The  rowing 
galley  In  one  upper  quarter  is  common  to  all  of 
the  Highland  families  who  claim  kinship  with  the 
first  earl  of  Argyll.  The  cross  in  the  dexter 
quarter  is  what  the  rolls  usually  call  a  "cross 
formy."*^  It  nay  indicate  a  churchman  somewhere 
back  on  a  wife’s  side  of  the  family  but  more 
likely  a  crusader. 

The  "supporters,"  the  two  stags  or  roebucks, 
at  the  sides  were  a  matter  of  personal  taste  with 


5.  Maclachlan  of  Haclachlan,  Lyon  Court  19^6 
TTHTTIoT  72)  — 

6.  For  other  examples  as  such  puns  3®?  "the  Rolls 
for  "Applegarth"  (three  apples),  oheyndut 

(a  chestnut  tree):  Dr.  Woodward's  ^rea^s 
on  Heraldry,  British  and  Foreign  • 

7.  See  the  rolls  for  Chetwode,  for  example  also, 
who  bore  the  same  maltese  sort  of  cro3S. 
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the  emblazoner.  Perhaps  they  were  meant  to 
suggest  that  a  LACHLAN  was  so  frequently  seen 
standing  In  the  stag  line  at  dances. 

Badges  and  Tartans 

Nothing  so  clearly  showed  the  strong 
family  feeling  of  the  Highlanders  as  their 
adoption  and  fierce  retention  of  clan  tartans. 

Up  to  the  early  1500’s,  a  "saffron  shirt"  was  the 
customary  garment.  But  once  the  notion  of 
distinctively  patterned  clan  tartans  was  born, 
it  spread  quickly  through  all  the  Highland 
families.®  Each  had  its  own  weavers  and  who 
would  make  only  the  clan  "sett."  As  early  as 
1533,  an  order  was  recorded  for  the  three  ells 
of  "hieland  tartan”  required  for  the  king’s 

"trews. "3 

8#  ”01d  Rare  and  Scottish  Tartans,"  D.W. 

Stuart,  and  Romantic  Story  of  Highland 
Garb  and  Tartan,"  p.  77 

9.  Haldane  in  "Scots  Magazine”  for  Sept., 

Oct.,  and  Nov,  1931 • 
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The  KACLACHLANS’  tartan  (see  illustration) 


was  of  the  type  familiar  in  Argyle.  Indeed,  it 
became  common  to  adopt  also  a  "sept  sett"  or 
pattern  identifying  the  locality.  Sometimes 
both  the  clan  sett  and  the  sept  set  were  worn. 

Both  were  customarily  made  by  the  good  wife  for 
her  husband,  as  well  as  knitting  his  proper  Argyle 

,  „  10 
socks . 

In  the  late  l600’s  and  early  1700's  any 
self  respecting  member  of  the  clan  MACLACKLAM 
would  have  felt  somewhat  naked  without  his 
"plaid"  (scarf)  and  "feile-beag”  (kilts)  display¬ 
ing  the  clan  sett.  The  hose  had  to  be  knitted 
with  the  web  of  the  tartan.  Nor  could  there  be 
any  skimping  in  the  cloth  for  the  feile-beag  or 
trews.  A  proper  kilt  required  six  ells  of 
tartan,  plaited  and  sewn  to  a  waist  band  with  a 
half  yard  of  the  tartan  left  plain  (unplaited) 
at  the  ends,  to  be  crossed  over  each  other.  A 


10. 


"Social  and  Economic  Development  of 
Scotland/  p.  524,  and  "Memoirs  of  a 
Highland  Lady,"  P*  . 
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neat  wrap-around  style  you  see.  Incidentally, 
an  "ell"  was  a  dandy  measure  because  it  varied 
In  different  localities  from  two  feet  to  four 
feet. 

The  MACLACHLANS  are  also  said  to  have 
favored  the  "Glengarry"  bonnet  although  some 
used  the  broad,  blue  "Balmoral"  model ,  For  full 
dress  fighting  or  dancing,  the  bonnet  had  also 
to  be  properly  feathered  —  three  eagle  feathers 
for  the  chief  (or  two  for  the  senior  member 
present  if  the  chief  was  absent),  and  one  for  the 
ordinary  dulne-wasail ,  They  must  have  felt  right 
at  home  when  they  later  met  up  with  the  Sioux  in 
America. 

Just  as  if  all  that  would  possibly  leave  any 
doubt  it  was  a  MACLACKLAN,  the  bonnet  must  also 
be  pinned  with  the  badge  displaying  the  "evergreen 
of  the  clan  --  in  this  instance  the  "mountain  ash. 
So  if  you  see  a  lad  or  lassie  trotting  through  a 
Highland  glen  and  carrying  a  sprig  of  mountain  ash 
you’ll  know  that  is  another  of  the  family. 
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The  women  of  the  clan  also  wore  the  tartan 
you  will  understand*  They  had  to  be  identified 
Just  as  positively.  Indeed,  they  customarily  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  family  conclaves,  especially 
on  such  major  questions  as  whether  or  not  it  3hould 
go  Presbyterian.11 

A  kilted  shirt  wa3  suitable  for  the  ladies, 
but  stockings  must  cover  the  knees.  Nor  is  the 
sporran  to  be  worn  by  ladles  except  for  some  most 
festive  dance  occasion.  For  evening  wear,  a 
skirt  of  silk  tartan  was  indicated  and  an  airaaid 
of  silk,  caught  up  by  a  brooch  in  lieu  of  the 
man’s  plaid.  Sometimes  it  might  be  a  smaller 
tonnag  or  shoulder  shawl.  But  the  predominate 
note  must  be  the  pattern  of  the  clan  sett. 

First  Rumblings  of 
the  Kaclachlans 

The  KACLACKLAN  clan  came  to  rest  in  County 
Argyle  sometime  in  the  11th  century*  Whether 
their  appearance  under  that  name  was  connected 

11.  "Social  and  Economic  Development  of  Scotland," 

Ibid. 
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with  the  then  current  Norman  Invasion  and 
subsequent  penetration  of  those  parts  by  the  new 
arrivals  is  a  natter  of  conjecture.  Transition 

^  2 

of  such  Norman  French  names  as  OCUHDAINS*  to 
the  familiar  Scotch  GORDON  did  freqeuntly  take 
place  in  that  period. 

At  least  two  clues  emerge  as  to  the 
MACLACKLANS  from  that  murky  dawn  of  feudalism. 
For  one.  King  John  (on  whom  the  barons  forced 
Magna  Carta)  bore  the  sirnase  Sansterre  which 
was  commonly  translated  at  that  period  as 
"LACKLAND. *  True  enough,  no  one  at  that  time 
was  very  keen  to  claim  kinship  with  John,  and 
even  less  so  after  Scott  published  ’’Ivanhoe . " 

So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  J4ACLACKLAN 
sagas  and  ballads  are  silent  as  to  him.  The 
second  clue  is  that  the  lake  and  fish  appearing 
In  the  MACLACHLAN  arms  are  duplicated  in  those 
of  Castle  Loche,  favorite  stronghold  of  both 
Richard  and  John  on  the  Indre  river  in  France, 

12.  The  patrinomic  of  the  bowman  who  mortally 
wounded  Richard  Coeur-de-Leon . 
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The  first  MSS.  of  the  MACLACHLAN ‘S 
"intermarriages’*  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
family  in  1^50.  It  makes  out  a  fairly  plausible 
story  of  kinship  with  all  of  the  leading  clan 
chiefs  and  politicians  in  the  vicinity.  LACHLAN 
MQR  had  established  himself  as  chief  of  the  clan 
at  that  time  and  his  ilk  ran  to  '’fifty  or  more.** 
Perhaps  that  is  why  he  was  known  as  LACHLAN “MOR. " 

Cattle  Stealing 

Most  serious  duty  of  the  chief  in  the  time 
of  LACHLAN  MQR,  and  for  some  generations  before 
and  after,  was  organizing  and  conducting  cattle 
raids.  We  would  be  reluctant  to  bring  this  up, 
of  course,  but  feel  compelled  since  it  had  a 
profound  bearing  not  only  on  the  Joumeyings  of 
the  family  but  also  on  the  spread  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism. 

The  family  seat  of  the  MACLACHLAN  clan  was 
most  favorably  situated  for  such  ventures.  They 
could  burst  yelling  and  screaming  out  of  the  hills 
to  pounce  on  the  lowlanders  to  the  east  and 
south.  Or  they  could  take  oared  galleys  down  the 
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lough  or  across  the  Irish  channel •  Why  the 
Highlanders  never  raised  cattle  of  their  own  la 
not  quite  clear,  that  is,  whether  the  land  was 
unsuited,  or  whether  it  was  Just  too  much  trouble. 
At  any  rate,  the  lore  of  these  Highland  families 
is  full  of  adventures  dealing  with  cattle  —  other 
people's.  For  example,  the  MAC ANDREW  family 
history  remarks  nostalgically  that  "lain  beag 
MacAindrea"  -  -  Little  John  Mac Andrew  --  "took 
part  in  1670  in  what  nay  be  regarded  as  the  last 
c reach  or  oattle-lifting  expedition  to  Inverness- 
shire  . H 

And  the  coat-of-arms  on  the  sides  of  the 
trams  and  busses  in  Belfast  today  is  in  literal 
fact  commemorative  of  a  great  creaeh  that  the 
black  MACDONALDS  pulled  off.  According  to  the 
legent,  the  MACDONALDS  set  off  across  the  straits 
for  Ireland  and  fat  cattle.  The  chief  told  his 
two  sons,  each  of  whoa  was  in  charge  of  a  boat, 
that  the  first  son  to  touch  his  hand  to  yonder 
shore  should  have  all  the  land  they  seized  on  the 
expedition  as  his  own  shire.  The  older  son. 
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seeing  his  boat  about  to  be  outdistanced  In  the 
last  fierce  sprint  for  shore,  pulled  out  his  axe, 
chopped  off  his  hand  and  threw  it  ashore  —  beat¬ 
ing-  hia  brother  to  the  prize.  Hence,  the  red 
hand  on  the  badge  of  Ulster. 

As  these  creaches  progressed,  the  Scotch 
Infiltrated  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Ulster 
region.  The  real  planting  came  later,  in  the 
early  l600’s  with  the  accession  of  King  James  I. 
But  it  had  a  good  start  before  that. 

Some  of  the  MACLACHLANS  were  included  in  the 
shift,  particularly  to  County  Down,  although  they 
were  not  the  progenitors  of  the  branch  that  we 
shall  trace  in  America. 30  A  number  of  other 

families  that  intermarried  with  the  LAUGHLINS 
in  America  did,  however,  come  from  thl3  Ulster 
region .  The  books  sometimes  speak  of  them  as 
coming  from  Ireland,  It  waa  no  more  Ireland  than 


13.  One  of  them,  ALEXANDER  LAUCKLI N,  born  in 

County  Down  in  1715  did  emigrate  to  America 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  closely  related,  ^ 
"Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy, 
Virkus,  Vol.  I,  p.  6?6. 
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southern  Italy.  It  was  a  Scotch  province  plain 
and  simple.  The  Americans  later  invented  the 
name  "Scotch-Iri3h"  which  is  at  least  closer  in 
its  connotations. 

Presbyterianism  Comes 
to  the  MACL&CHLANS 

Scotland  in  general,  and  Argyll  in  particular, 
was  fertile  soil  for  the  reformation.  Their  ties 
with  Rome  had  always  been  tenuous.  Few  priests 
had  the  hardihood  of  St.  Patrick  to  beard  the  wild 
Highlanders  In  their  glens,  and  his  own  mission 
had  been  back  in  the  fifth  century. 

John  Knox  persuaded  parliament  to  legalize 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  156? .  And  the  "con¬ 
version"  of  the  MACLACHLANS  was  a  fairly  simple 
procedure.  Once  the  chief  of  the  clan  was 
convinced,  the  whole  elan  went  over* 

The  real  genuis  in  the  matter  was  MELVILLE 
who  drew  up  the  new  church  organization  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  He  had  the  good  sense  to 
capitalize  on  the  accustomed  representative 
system  that  had  been  Ingrained  in  the  clans  for 
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centuries .  The  MACLACHLANS  may  have  thought  the 
theological  discourses  were  learned,  which  based 
the  organization  on  biblical  precedent,  but  what 
really  sold  them  was  that  it  was  familiar,  the 

accustomed  way  of  organizing. 

The  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  to  America  sold 
their  Presbyterian  organization  two  centuries 
later  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  the 
generic  governmental  form  to  follow,  but  the  clans 
had  long  before  evolved  it  for  the  church. 

Plantation  in  Ulster 

Presbyterianism  spread  as  quickly  to  the 
Scotch  in  Ulster  as  it  did  through  Scotland 
itself.  But  the  real  establishment  in  Ulster 
was,  oddly  enough,  accomplished  by  that  most 
catholic  monarch  James  I.  That  son  of  Mary  Stuart 
epitomized  the  contradictions  that  racked  the 
MACLACHLAKS  and  their  neighbors  and  that  finally 
culminated  in  their  butchery  in  the  great  battle 
at  Culloden  Moor.  Here  was  James  on  the  one  hand. 
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a  Scotch  monarch  on  the  throne  of  England,  son 

of  Mary  Stuart  and  Lord  Damley.  As  such,  he 

touched  a  soft  spot  for  every  Scotsman.  ?et 

their  faces  were  set  equally  hard  against 

abandoning  their  Presbyterianism  for  his 

Catholicism.  As  Carlyle  most  aptly  puts  its 

"There  are  Caholics  of  the  Pale, 
demanding  freedom  of  religion,  under 
my  lord  this  and  my  lord  that,  There 
are  Old-Irish  Catholics,  under  pope 4 a 
nuncios,  under  Abba  O' league  of  the 
excommunications ,  and  Owen  Roc  O'haill, 
demanding  not  religious  freedom  only, 
but  what  we  now  call  'repeal  of  the 
union, *  and  unable  to  agree  with^ 

Catholics  of  the  English  Pale.  Then 
there  are  Ormonde  Royalists,  of  the 
Episcopalian  and  mixed  creeds,  strong 
for  king  without  covenant}  Ulster  and 
other  Presbyterians  strong  for  king  and 
covenant;  lastly  Michael  Jones  and  tna 
Commonwealth  of  England  who  want  neither 
king  nor  covenant.  ' 

It  was,  however,  James  I  who  planted  Ulster 
with  Presbyterians •  Shortly  after  taking  the 
throne  in  l603,  James  established  his  own  courts 
in  Ulster  and  began  its  "plantation.1’  His  new 
Judges,  by  two  decisions,  swept  away  as  mere 
folklore  the  Irish  land  titles  based  on  the 
feudal  incidents  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  and 
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Soots  were  recruited  by  the  hundreds  to  take  up 

14 

the  newly  vacated  holdings.  The  Presbyterian 

population  increased,  not  by  conversion,  but  by 
"plantation."  As  James  himself  put  it,  he  was 
determined  to: 

* —  mak  what  liked  him  law  and  gospel.” 

MACLACHL4N  Fortunes 
on  the  Ungrade 

Together  with  many  of  the  highland  families, 
the  MACLACKLAN  clan  prospered  with  the  power  of 
the  Stuart  kings.  New  titles,  new  lands,  new 
income  all  came  their  way.  It  wasn't  even  nec¬ 
essary  to  continue  with  reach  cattle  stealing. 

In  1635,  King  Charles  I  "confirmed  to 
ARCHIBALD  KACLACHLAN  of  that  ilk,  the  lands  of 
Kilbryde,  Kilraour"  and  others.  Things  were  not 
so  rosy  when  Charles  lost  his  head,  but  came  the 
restoration  and  the  end  of  Cromwell  and  they 
looked  up  again.  In  loSO,  King  Charles  II 
"granted  anew  and  erected  a  baj*ony  in  favor  of 

14.  Sir  John  Davies ' ,  "DIscoverie  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,"  an  account  by  the  Solicitor 
General  who  accomplished  the  proceedings. 
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ARCHIBALD  MACLACHLAN  and  his  heirs,  bearing  the 
same  surname  and  arms  of  Kilbryde  with  the  castle 
and  fortalice,  the  lands  of  Kilmary,  with  all 
privileges  appertaining  thereto"  and  "appointing 
Castle  Lachlan  to  be  the  principal  messuage  of 
the  barony."  He  was  also  "granted  the  advowson, 
rectory  and  vicarage  of  the  Church  of  Kilmary, " 
a  church  that  stood  on  Lochfyne  next  to  the 
cemetery  which  has  continued  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  LACHLANS.15 

While  Charles  II  was  handing  out  lands  and 
titles  he  took  care  of  his  good  friend  Lord  Hyde 
by  chartering  to  him  the  "Carollnas."  That  is  a 
matter  of  seme  note  in  this  narrative  for,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  that  was  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  to  which  the  branch  of  the  LACHLANS 
that  concerns  us  emigrated  a  very  few  years  later. 


15*  "A  Memorial  History  of  the  Campbells  of 
Melfort,  Ar^ylahire/’  —  London  (1S32) 
—  PP*  75-76. 
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The  pedigree  of  the  MACLACHLAN  chiefs  from 
ARCHIBALD  MACLACHLAN  on  down,  and  indeed  from 
1511#  is  all  recorded  in  straightforward  enough 
style  in  the  charters  and  rolls.  They  inter¬ 
married  regularly  with  the  CAM? BELLS,  the 
MACDONALDS,  the  MACNEILS  and  the  other  adjoining 
Highland  families. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  (1700)  "LACHLAN 
MACLACHLAN  of  that  ilk"  (that  is  just  about  as 
redundant  as  a  name  can  get)  was  chief  of  the 
clan.  He  died  in  1719  leaving  two  sons,  LACHLAN 
MACLACHLAN  and  ROBERT  MACLACHLEN.  The  older  son 
LACHLAN  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  in  1719 
and  the  younger  brother  ROBERT  became  t’fiorline" 
(kindly  tenant)  on  the  LACHLAN  lands. lS 

Four  MACLACHLEN  brothers  set  off  for  America 
a  few  years  later  (1739)  and  very  probably  they 
wore  the  sons  of  ROBERT.  They  may  have  been  sons 
of  an  earlier  cadet  branch.  That  is  doubtful, 
however,  because  they  arrived  in  American  with 

16.  Ibid 
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enough  funds  that  they  were  titter*  ss  u 

nephews  to  the  head  of  the  hoiis*  a-  l.m  -.0*7 
robbed  a  bank  on  the  way. 

The  four  well-heeled  tntrsn  sen  JZU, 
HUGH,  WILLIAM  and  JAMES  KACUCSUS,  ct, 
respectively.  In  c.1715*  c.l~l?,  I~  md  1*21.^ 
Those  same  given  names  rrsLH*i  xmli? 
with  the  family  at  Castle  La;rl_cr.  HUH  cti 
ROBERT  and  JOHN  all  appear  In  t»  _ jrt  if  teodj 
of  the  house.  The  habit  of  using  tsae  123#  given 
names  also  certainly  remained  pgpLjr  nti 
American  branch;  to  a  degree,  InPecr  la  to  asxs 
individual  Identification  &  7  saf  fling 

problem  at  times.  Just  take  a  lose  m  taw  Index 
of  Christian  Names  at  the  back  tf  rr.j  ^i^rae . 

Anyhow,  we  are  getting  clsss  tr  e.  1 ;  ’{  tine 
so  let 1  s  leave  the  clan  in  Strtlas:  srs  ir?ac  to 
new  shores. 

17  *  The  ages  of  the  two  yestrrer  *11 LI  us 

and  James  are  given  in  liter  art:  neard3 
in  America,  see  Chapter  _I. 

and  from  other  data  whick  m  hzl to 

it  appears  that  the  orter  sf  ate  13® 

four  was  as  indicated. 
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The  MACLACKLAN  boys  were  In  the  forefront  of 
what  became  a  torrent  of  Scotch  iramigrahts  to 
America  in  the  next  two  decades.  The  defeat  at 
Cull oden  unleashed  the  flood  a  few  years  later. 

The  Highlands  were  fairly  denuded.  To  this  day 
there  are  ghost  towns,  great  stretches  of  bleak 
holdings  that  were  abandoned  in  the  growing  rush 
to  America  and  never  taken  up  again. 

The  muslo  for  these  verses  is  lost.  But 
you  can  still  hear  the  keening  wail  of  the  bag¬ 
pipes  in  the  lines  of  this  ballad  selected  by  a 
Rev.  MACLAUGHLIN,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister 
with  a  good  ear  for  Scotch  songs: 

"There's  sighing  and  sobbing  in  yon  Highland 
forest ; 

There's  weeping  and  wailing  in  yon  Highland 
vale ; 

And  fitfully  flashes  a  gleam  from  the  ashes 

As  the  tenantless  hearth  In  the  home  of  the 
Gael . 

There's  a  ship  on  the  sea,  and  her  white  sails 
she's  spreadin', 

A*  ready  to  speed  to  a  far  distant  shore; 

She  may  come  harae  again  wi '  the  yellow  gowd 
laden. 

But  the  sons  of  Glendarra  shall  come  back 
no  more . 
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The  gowan  may  spring  by  the  clear-rlnnln’ 

bumle ,  ,  . 

The  cushat  may  coo  in  the  green  woods  again. 

The  deer  o'  the  mountain  may  drink  at  the 

fountain,  ^  J 

Unfettered  and  free  as  the  wave  on  the  malnj 

But  the  pibroch  they  played  o’er  the  sweet 

blooming  heather 

Is  hushed  in  the  sound  of  the  ocean  s  wild 

The  song  and  the  dance  they  hae  vanish  d 

together,  % , 

For  the  maids  o'  Olendarra  shall  come  back 

no  more." 
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THE  FOUR  LAUQHLIM  3R0THSRS 

An  apt  subtitle  for  this 
chapter  would  be  "--Or 
The  Hover  Boys  Set  Out 
For  America." 

* 

Sons  of  the  younger 
brother  ROBERT  of  the 
MACLACHLAN  house  could, 
at  home  in  Argyle,  have 
looked  forward  to  a 
reasonably  peaceful,  un¬ 
inspiring  country  life 
of  farming  and  swapping 
yams  about  the  cattle  stealing  exploits  of  their 
grandfathers.  But  if  you  were  young  and  ambitious 
and  full  of  porridge,  and  they  were,  there  were 
wonderful  stories  and  rumors  filtering  in  of 
America.  Rich,  fertile  lands,  new  wealth  and 
sudden  death  were  all  to  be  had  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat. 

The  allurements  of  America,  and  of  the 
Carolines  in  particular,  had  occupied  conversation 
at  the  village  pubs  in  Argylshire  for  some  time. 
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SAMUEL  WILSON ,  writing  In  1632,  had  reported  that 
"divers  persons  went  out  of  England  Ptisical,  and 
Consumptive,  have  recover'd;  and  others  subject  In 
England  to  frequent  fits  of  the  Stone,  have  been 
absolutely  freed  from  them  after  they  have  been  there 
[the  Carolines]  a  short  time;  nor  is  the  gout  there 
yet  known."  For  the  comfort  of  bald-headed  men, 
it  was  made  known  by  THOMAS  ASHE  that,  in  the 
Carol 1 Has ,  "Bears  there  are  in  great  numbers,  of 
whose  Fat  they  make  an  Oyl  which  is  of  great  Vertue 
and  Efficacy  In  causing  the  Hair  to  grow."  Scotland 
had  no  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  at  the  time,  you  will 
understand . 

Nor  was  this  Just  a  scheme  drummed  up  by 
and  for  the  men,  this  business  of  going  to  the 
Carolinas.  Every  marriageable  maid,  and  every 
mother  with  an  unwed  lass  still  on  her  hands  in 
Argyle,  was  keenly  aware  of  the  newspaper  report 
that  If  any  Maid  or  single  Woman  have  a  desire  to 
go  over,  they  will  think  themselves  in  the  Golden 
Age*  when  Men  paid  a  Dowry  for  their  Wives;  for 
If  they  be  but  Civil,  must  less  beautious,  and 
under  5C  years  of  Age,  some  honest  man  or  other. 
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will  purchase  them  for  their  Wives.”  That  last 
plural  was  apparently  bad  grammar  rather  than  any 
suggestion  of  Mormonism.  Prom  the  whole  context, 
it  is  evident  that  women  were  much  too  scarce  for 
that. 

The  Lord  Proprietors  of  the  Carolines  were 
also  shrewd  enough  to  hold  out  an  undertaking  of 
freedom  of  worship,  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  Ulster.  So  with 
the  prospect  of  new  lands,  a  ready  fortune,  and 
the  urging  of  sweetheart  and  minister,  the  result 
was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  KACLACHLAN 
boys:  decided  to  go  to  Carolina.* 

The  fellow  who  actually  took  the  lead  in 
organizing  the  expedition  was  neighbor  NEIL  MACNEIL 
of  Kintyre.  He  had  an  uncle  or  brother,  HECTOR 
MACNEIL,  who  had  gone  out  not  long  before.  And, 
of  course,  NEIL  had  received  glowing  reports  from 
him  of  the  "Vertues”  of  the  new  colony.  NEIL 

1.  You  will  understand  it  was  one  colony  at  the 
time,  although  even  that  early  the  cleavage 
between  north  and  south  Carolina  had  begun  to 
be  evident. 
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succeeded  in  locating  a  ship  and  when  all  the 
shouting  and  arguing  and  bagpipe  tooting  had 
cleared  away  some  350  of  the  people  from  Argylshire 
wero  on  the  books  to  make  the  voyage. 

The  KACLACHL AH  brothers  worked  the  thing  out 
in  family  council.  Still  having  their  fingers 
crossed  about  this  bright  new  land,  they  concluded 
the  part  of  caution  would  be  to  send  out  a  family 
scout.  The  lad  elected  was,  naturally  enough, 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  JAMES  MACLACHLAN. 

He  had  "no  wife  nor  bairn''  to  put  in  Jeopardy. 

JAKES*  mission  was  to  look  over  the  field, 
stake  out  plantations  for  the  brothers  if  he 
thought  the  investment  was  sound,  and  report 
back  to  them  whether  they  should  follow  on.  He 
would  also  need  to  tell  them  of  the  tools  and 
provisions  they  would  require.  In  short,  he  was 
to  make  the  beachhead. 

Young  JAMIE  was  equipped  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  seal  such  bargains  for  lands  as  he  might 
have  to  make.  That  must  have  had  that  Scotch 
family  conclave  in  an  agony  of  apprehension, 
entrusting  the  youngest  brother  with  such  a  purse. 
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Just  how  they  made  it  secure,  whether  with  money 
belt  or  what,  is  not  clear.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
circumstance,  at  a  much  later  date  (1933)  when 
DAVID  LAUGHLIN  was  setting  off  to  hitch  hike  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  California,  his  sister 
ELIZABETH  had  to  take  such  precautions  with  his 
travel  funds.  She  taped  them  across  his  chest 
with  a  wide  band  of  very  gummy  adhesive  tape;  and 
he  didn’t  touch  a  cent  of  it  the  whole  way  across 
the  country,  couldn't  bring  himself  to  face  the 
horror  of  pulling  that  tape  off  his  sprouting 
chest.  Unquestionably,  the  brothers  worked  out 
some  equally  effective  way  of  fastening  the  family 
purse  on  young  JAMES . 

JAMES  MACLACHLAN'S  crossing  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1739. 2 
And,  of  course,  it  took  most  of  the  summer  in  the 
sort  of  slow,  wallowing  sailing  ships  that  had  to 
bear  them.  The  management  was  not  overly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  speed  of  the  voyage.  The  passengers 
had  "to  found  themselves1'  so  it  was  JAMES*  problem 


2.  ’’Highlanders  In  America”  -  MacLean,  pp.  103-104 
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to  see  that  his  chest  of  food  lasted  out  the 
trip. 

They  made  a  landfall  finally  at  Cape  Fear, 
in  September  of  1739*^  The  ship  sheltered  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  disembarkation  was  accomplished  with  alacrity 
and  dispatch*  HECTOR  MACNEIL  (locally  known  as 
"Bluff  Macneil"  because  his  house  was  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  river1*)  was  on  hand  to  greet 
them.  He  told  them  about  the  Indians  with  the 
annoying  air  of  superiority  that  earlier  comers  to 
a  summer  resort  always  adopt  for  later  arrivals. 

In  truth,  however,  the  ship  load  from  Argyle- 
ahire  was  about  the  first  big  acquisition  of  colonists 
the  Carolina  veture  had  received.  The  initial 
proprietors  from  Charles  I  had  done  a  sloppy  and 
somewhat  timid  Job. 

Their  first  tiny  start  near  Cape  Fear  had 
been  moved  south  to  the  Ashley  (present  site  of 
Charleston,  S.C.).  The  new  set  of  proprietors 
under  Charles  II  had  proceeded  with  a  lot  more 

3 .  Ibid 

4.  Ibid 
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energy  and  hiring  of  public  relations  agents, 

advertising,  etc.  But  they  were  only  then 

beginning  to  make  headway.  Indeed,  this  ship 

5 

load  very  nearly  doubled  the  population. 

JAMES  MACLACHLAN  sent  back  with  the  ship 

his  report  to  brothers  JOHN,  HUGH  and  WILLIAM. 
Unhappily  that  letter  has  fallen  from  sight.  3ut 
this  much,  at  least,  we  can  safely  conclude,  It 
was  a  glowing  endorsement  of  the  venture.  In 
some  respects,  at  least,  the  letter  no  doubt 
resembled  the  following  treasured  bit  from  another 
Highland  lad,  DONALD  MAC P HERS ON,  who  went  over 
about  the  same  time,  but  In  his  case  to  Maryland. 

At  first  it  looks  like  this  letter  was  in  Gaelic. 

But  once  It  dawns  on  you  that  the  salutation  really 
reads  "Dear  Loving  Kind  Father,”  it  all  comes  apart. 
He  was  Just  a  free  speller  with  a  good  brogue. 

5.  In  May  of  1729  the  good  ship  "George  and  Ann" 
had  sailed  from  Ulster  bringing  a  load  of 
"McDowells,  Irvines,  Campbells,  O’Neils,  ^ 
McElroys,  Mitchels  and  their  compatriots,  — 
"Highlanders  In  America,"  p.  50. 
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Portobaga  in  Marilante,  2  June 

1727 


"Teer  Lofen  Kynt  Fater: 

Dia  is  te  lat  ye  ken,  dat  I  aa  in  guid  healt, 
plessed  be  Got  for  dat,  houpin  te  here  de  lyk 
frae  yu,  as  I  am  yer  nane  sin,  I  wad  a  bine  ill 
leapt  gin  I  had  no  latten  yu  ken  tis,  be  kaptin 
Rogirs  skep  dat  geangs  te  Innemes,  per  cur.nan 
I  dirma  ket  sika  anither  spertunti  dis  towmen 
agen.  De  skep  dat  I  kam  in  was  a  lang  tyro  o’ 
de  see  cumin  oure  heir,  but  plisais  pi  Got  for 
a'  ting  wi  a  kepit  cur  heels  unco  weel ,  pat 
Shonie  Magwillivray  dat  hav  ay  sair  heet. 

Bore  was  saxty  o's  a'  kame  inte  te  quintry 
hel  a  lit  an  lira  an  nane  o'  a*  dyit  pat  Shonie 
Magwillivray  an  an  otter  Ross  lad  dat  kam  oure 
wi  1 3  an  raai  pi  dem  twa  wad  a  dyit  gintey  hed 
bitten  at  hams .  Pi  mi  fait  I  kanna  pamplin 
for  kumin  te  dis  quintry,  for  mestlr  Hicol3, 

Lort  pliss  hem,  pat  mi  till  a  pra  mestir  dey 
e&  him  Shon  Bayne,  an  hi  lifes  in  Marylant  in 
te  rifer  Potomak,  he  nifer  gart  mi  wark  ony 
ting  pag  fat  I  lykit  mi  sol:  de  meast  o  a'  mi 
work  is  water! n  a  pra  stennt  hors  and  pringln 
wyn  an  pread  ut  o  de  seller  te  me  mestir 'a  taoil. 
Sin  efer  I  kam  til  him  I  nefer  wantit  a  pottle 
o  petter  ele  no  isi  n  a'  Shon  Glass  hous,  for 
I  ay  set  tour,  wi  de  palms  te  dennir.  ML  mestir 
seys  til  ne,  fan  I  kon  speek  lyk  de  fouk  heir 
dat  I  sanna  pe  pidden  di  rating  pat  gar  hia 
pXackimor9  wurk,  for  de  fut  fouk  dinna  ise  te 
work  pat  te  first  yeer  aftir  dey  kum  in  te  da 
quintry.  Tey  speek  a’  Ivk  de  sogers  in  Iner- 
ness.  Lofen  fater,  fan  ce  sarvants  heir  he 
deen  wi  der  nestir3,  dey  grou  unco  rich,  an 
its  n©  wonter  for  day  mak  a  hantil  o'  tombako; 
and  des  sivites  anahels  and  de  sheries  an  de 
pires  grcu  in  de  wuds  want in  tyks  aoout  dera, 

De  Swyr.es  te  ducks  and  durkies  geanga  en  de 
wuds  wantin  raestirs.  De  tombako  grous  a bust 
lyk  de  docking  en  de  bak  o  de  lairts  yart  an 
de  akepa  dey  kuro  fra  ilka  place  an  bys  deman 
gies  a  hantel  o  slider  an  gier  for  dem.  Mi 
nane  mestir  kaas  til  de  quintry  a  sarfant  an 
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well  I  wot  hi ’s  nou  wort  mony  a  susan  putn. 

Fait  ye  mey  pelive  me  da  plrest  plantir  hero 
lifea  amost  as  well  aa  de  lairt  o  Collottin. 

Mai  pi  fan  mi  tim  i3  ut  I  will  keni  hem  an  ale 
yu  pat  not  for  d®  fust  or  ds  nee3t  yeir  til  I 
gater  somtig  o  mi  nano,  for  I  fan  I  ha  dun  wi 
mi  mestlr,  hi  maun  gl  rai  a  plantaahon  to  set 
mi  up,  its  de  quistiura  hier  is  die  quintry;  an 
ayn  I  houp  te  gar  you  trink  wyn  In3teat  o  tippeni 
in  Innerness*  I  wis  I  hat  kum  our  hier  two  or 
tri  yiers  aeener  nor  I  dit,  syn  I  wad  ha  kum  de 
seener  hame,  pat  Got  bi  tanket  dat  I  kum  sa 
aeen  as  I  dit*  Gin  yu  koud  sen  mi  our  be  ony 
o  yur  Innerneaa  skeps,  ony  twig  te  mi,  an  it 
war  as  nruckle  clays  as  mak  a  quelt  it  wad, 
mey  pi,  gar  mi  melstlr  tink  te  mere  o  mi.  It's 
tru  I  ket  clays  eneu  fo  him  bat  oni  ting  fe 
yu  wad  luck  weel  an  pony,  an  ant  please  Got  gin 
I  life,  I  3al  pay  you  pack  agen*  Lofen  fater, 
de  man  dat  wryts  dis  lotir  for  me  is  van  Shames 
Hacheyne,  hi  lifea  shust  a  myl  fe  mi,  hi  hes  pin 
unko  kyn  te  ml  sin  efer  I  kara  te  de  quintrie. 

Hi  Wes  porn  en  Petic  an  kora  our  a  aarfant  fe 
Klesgcuan  hes  peen  hes  nans  man  two  yeirs,  an 
has  sax  plockimora  wurkin  til  him  alrety  makin 
tombako  ilka  tay.  Hail  win  hem,  shortly  an 
a*  te  geir  dat  he  hes  wun  heir  an  py  a  lerts  kip 
at  hem*  Luck  dat  yu  duina  forket  te  vryt  til 
rai  ay,  fan  yu  ket  cny  occashlon*  Got  Almichte 
plis  yu  Fater  an  a  de  leve  o’  de  hous,  for  I 
hanna  forkoten  nan a  o  yu,  nor  dinna  yu  forket 
mi,  for  plise  Got  I  aal  kum  hem  wi  gier  eneuch 
te  di  yu  a’  an  rai  nane  sel  guid.  I  welt  yu 
will  be  very  vokie,  fan  yu  all  yur  nane  3ins 
fesh  agen,  for  I  helve  leirt  a  hautle  hevens 
sins  I  sau  yu  an  I  am  unco  buick  leirt. 

"A  tis  fer  yur  lofen  an  Opetient  Sin, 

Tonal  Kackaferson," 
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No  doubt  young  JAMES  gave  his  family  an 
equally  circumstantial  account  of  the  place.  And 
we  trust  he  waa  able  to  write  it  himself. 

JAMES  did,  as  a  matter  of  faot,  acquit 
himself  very  well  Indeed.  Before  a  meeting  of 
the  colonial  council  in  Wilmington  on  June  4,  1?40 , 
JAMES  appeared  with  the  other  bolder  spirits  of 
the  shipload  and  filed  his  petitions  (warrants) 
for  the  grant  of  patents  to  four  parcels  of  land.0 
JAMES  petitioned  for,  and  was  granted,  three  large 
parcels  (320  acr©3  each)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
three  older  brothers,  and  a  smaller  one  (160  acres) 

7 

for  himself.  They  ware  all  located  in  Bladen 
County. 

That  oounty  is,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
map,  located  upstream  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
second  county  up  from  the  main  settlement  at 


6.  Approximately  the  same  system  was  evolved  in 
all  the  colonies.  An  initial  application, 
variously  called  a  'petition,*'  "warrant1’  or 
caveat*"  was  filed  roughly  describing  the  claimed 
property.  Then  if  it  wa3  later  surveyed,  such 
clearing  and  improvements  made  as  local  law 
required,  a  "patent"  would  be  issued,  often  many 
years  later  than  the  original  warrant  and 
sometimes  to  a  later  purchaser. 

7.  ^Highlanders  In  America/'  -  MacLean,  pp.  105-106 
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Wilmington.  The  river  cornea  down  through  the 
Piedmont,  the  rich  plateau  region  that  belts  the 
state  north  and  south  between  the  mountainous 
western  section  and  sandy  coastal  regions.  Young 
JAKSS  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  so  far  as  choosi-g 
the  best  crop  land  available. 

To  cap  the  climax,  JAKES  was  able  to  report 
that  he  and  his  fellow  passengers  had  also  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  council  to  pass  a  special  resolution 
freeing  the  warranted  land  of  all  taxes  for  a 

a 

period  of  ten  years,  A  young  fellow  reporting 
home  to  a  set  of  older  brothers  of  the  Scotch 
persuasion  could  hardly  have  better  news  than  that. 

Older  brothers  JOHN,  HUGH  and  WILLIAM 
checked  in  at  Wilmington  soon  after,  probably  on 
the  next  summer's  crossing  (1741).  They  had 
plenty  of  company.  The  Highlanders  were  beginning 
to  arrive  thick  and  fast.  Since  no  oath  of 
allegiance  was  required  of  them,  in  contrast  with 

8.  Ibid,  pp.  105-106 
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the  German  immigrants  pouring  Into  Philadelphia, ^ 
passenger  lists,  and  even  names  of  ships,  are 
lacking.  The  colonial  agent3  reported  home  only 
the  good  news  of  the  totals  of  persons  arriving. 
Certainly  it  was  a  small  sailing  vessel,  and  as 
DONALD  MACPHERSON  said,  it  "was  a  lang  tym  o’  de 


see  cumin  our  heir.8 

Oldest  brother  JOHN  la  our  main  interest  in 
the  group  for  it  is  from  him  that  the  line  we  are 
tracing  is  descended.  Both  he  and  HtfGH  were  of  an 
age  (nearly  thirty)  that  they  probably  each  had  a 
wife  and  a  child  or  two  to  bring  with  them.  Perhaps 
WILLIAM  did  too.  Having  had  no  opportunity  as  yet 
to  check  the  church  records  at  Strathlachlan,  we 
cannot  be  certain.  But  that  should  be  an  enter¬ 
taining  future  research  project.  For  the  present 
we  do  know  that  JOHN'S  first  wife  died  and  that  he 
married  a  second  time.11  Very  probably  the  first 

9.  See  that  other  great  and  unpublished  historical 

work  by  the  same  authors  as  this  nresent  volume, 
namely,  "The  Descendants  of  Andreas  Wolff"  (1938) . 

10.  "Highlanders  in  America,"  -  MacLean,  p.  50, 

11.  His  sons  HUGH,  ROBERT  and  JAKES  are  Identified 
as  having  a  "half-brother"  JOHN,  in  "LAUGHLIN 
HISTORY,  (1907)  by  John  Laughlln,  p.  1. 


Scotland,  the  second  in  North 


marriage  was  in 
Carolina . 


Even  finding  the  new  plantations  was 
probably  something  of  an  undertaking.  Judging  by 
the  descriptions  JAMES  gave.  Clearing  them  and 
getting  in  erop3  was  a  mammoth  one.  Slaves  were 
available  at  the  markets  in  Charleston  and 
Wilmington.  A  fairly  brisk  import  of  them  via 
the  West  Indies  (San  Domingo  in  particular)  had 
already  set  in.  Brothers  JOHN  and  HUGH  started 
buying  slaves  early.  Probably  JAMES  and  WILLIAM 
did  also  but  they  did  not  keep  any  after  the  family 
shifted  north  a  ways  in  a  few  years  so  we  cannot 
be  sure.  Many  of  the  plantations  of  the  size  the 
MACLACKLAN  brothers  were  operating  maintained  a 
crew  of  from  a  half  dozen  up  to  twenty  or  thirty 
negroes.12  Land  holdings  were,  from  the  start, 
limited  enough  in  North  Carolina  that  the  retinues 


of  several  hundred  found  on  seme  of  the  South 

Carolina  estates  did  not  appear. 

12.  See  the  lists  of  slaves  in  inventories  of 
estates  contained  in  ' Abstracts  Oi  Lorth 
Carolina  Wills"  --  Grimes. 
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Com  and  vegetables  were  the  first,  the 
imperative  crops*  After  that  came  tobacco,  the 
real  money-maker.  That  was  the  one  the  MACLACHLAN 
brothers  went  after,  every  farmer  in  the  Piedmont 
did.  With  their  methods,  no  fertilizer,  no  crop 
rotation,  no  conservation  at  all,  it  wa3  dreadfully 
hard  on  even  that  rich  virgin  soil,  draining  it  of 
its  vitality  in  even  a  few  years.  But  it  did  bring 
in  the  return  shiploads  of  silks  and  brocades,  of 
pots  and  pans,  of  shoe  buckles  and  lace,  of  window 
glass  and  guns* 

News  of  the  *45 

The  MACLACHLAN  brothers  were  Just  getting  a 
good  start,  beginning  to  flourish  in  this  new 
setting  in  North  Carolina  when  bad  news,  shattering- 
ly  bad  news,  came  from  home.  In  '45  the  young 
pretender  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  King 
James,  landed  in  Scotland  and  started  to  rally  the 
Highland  clans.  So  again  they  had  to  choose  between 
Stuart  king  and  at  least  a  promise  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  from  him,  as  against  a  protestant  king  who  spoke 
not  Scotch  but  German. 
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Well,  the  MACLACHLAN  elan  at  home  followed 
the  Stuart  (the  Jacobite)  standard .  They  marched 
with  the  young  pretender,  LACHLAN  MACHLACHLAN,  the 
chief,  raised  a  full  regiment.  He  had  "about  300 
effictives'’  in  his  own  MACLACHLAN  clan,  and  the 
rest  were  MACLEANS.13  Everything  went  fine  at 
first.  They  marched  across  Scotland,  took 
Edinburgh,  installed  Prince  Charles  in  Holyrood 
Rouse.  Then,  Indeed,  they  went  on  to  London,  took 
the  Tower  itself.  But  somehow  enthusiasm  among 
the  English  was  lacking.  They  sat  on  their  hands, 
stayed  home. 

So  the  army  trekked  back  north.  And  by  then 
King  George  was  on  the  way  home,  was  rallying  hi3 
own  forces. 

The  payoff  was  at  the  battle  of  Culledon  Moor. 
That  broke  the  back  of  "the  *45”  and  brought  Scotland 
its  blackest,  bloodiest  day,  April  17,  1746. 

"The  Highland  Army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
lines.  The  first  or  front  line,  consisted 
of  the  ATHOLE  brigade,  which  had  the  ric-ht 
the  CAMERONS,  STEWARTS  of  Aopin ,  FRASERS, 
MACINTOSHES,  MAC LAC ML AMS ,  MACLEANS,  JOHN  ROY 
STEWARTS  regiment,  and  FARQUARHSCNS  united 


13*  ^Scottish  Highlands  -  Highland  Clans  and 
Regiments,"  p.  659. 
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into  one  regiment ;  the  MACLEODS,  CHISHOLMS, 
MACDONALDS  of  Clanranald,  Kepock  and 
Glengarry*  Three  MACDONALD  regiments  formed 

the  loft,  - - -  LACHLAN  MACLACHLAN, 

colonel  of  the  united  regiment  of  MACLACRLAN 
and  MAC  t'L  AN,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in 
the  beginning  cf  the  action  -----  they 
went  in  with  kilts  bouncing  and  bagpipes 
shrilling  -----  the  Highlanders’  wounded 
were  all  butchered  on  the  field  -----  no 
accurate  count  of  the  dead  could  be  made 
-----  more  than  2000  Highlanders  were 
killed  -----  Such  chiefs  £3  retrained 
alive  were  captured  and  executed."1^ 

Nor  were  the  English  content  with  the 
butchery  at  Culledon  itself.  The  heirs  of  the  dead 
MACLACHLAN  chief  were  declared  attainted,  their 
lands  and  titles  forfeited.  Crudest  blow  of  all, 
the  clans  were  forbidden  ever  to  wear  again  their 
tartans 

Whatever  advertising  and  persuasion  had  failed 
to  do  in  Inducing  Highlanders  to  depart  for  America, 
Culledon  accomplished.  The  exodus  emptied  whole 
villages.  They  streamed  out  by  the  hundreds  and 
the  thousands  from  both  Scotland  and  Ulster. ^ 


14.  Ibid,  pp.  658-6TO. 

15*  In  another  generation  the  MACLACHLAN3  were 
restored.  But  it  was  not  until  1782  that 
even  a  tartan  or  a  bagpipe  was  legal  again 
in  Scotland. 

16.  "Highlanders  in  America"  —  MacLean,  p.  64 
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Even  for  the  brothers  in  North  Carolina  the 
situation  had  its  precarious  aspects.  They  were 
not  in  the  reach  of  the  royal  governor  often  enough 
to  have  much  risk  there.  But  being  canny  fellows, 
it  was  at  that  time  that  they  began  signing  then- 
selves  MAC  LAUGHLIN  or  simply  LAUGHLIN .  And  it 
was  years  and  years  before  oldest  brother  JOHN’S 
claims  of  inheritance  were  cleared  up,  indeed  long 
after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  brothers 
continued  on  in  North  Carolina.  Tobacco  crops 
went  on,  and  a  fellow  was  able  to  lay  aside  a  bit 
of  silver.  Out  in  the  country  they  kept  on  wearing 
the  tartan,  criminal  offense  or  no. 

The  Church 

One  thing  that  did  trouble  the  colony  was 
lack  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  A  leading  elder 
or  two  conducted  services  at  times.  But  the  first 
real  minister,  the  Rev.  JAME3  CAMPBELL,  did  not 
come  out  until  1757.  And  he  stayed  only  a  few 
years.  HECTOR  ("Bluff")  MACNIEL  and  ALEXANDER 
MACALISTER  acted  as  elders  at  Roger’s  Meeting  House 
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where  the  preaching  was  done.  Not  until  1765  was 
the  "Barbecue  Church"  built  near  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  Rev.  MACLEOD  put  in  charge. 

A  difficulty  of  having  no  minister,  or  only 
a  traveling  one,  is  that  records  of  births  and 
marriages  are  scattered  through  Family  Bibles,  and 
not  put  in  nice  regular  lists  for  the  researcher 
to  find.  It  got  worse  in  North  Carolina,  too, 
because  in  1771  the  British  there  revoked  the 
power  of  Presbyterian  ministers  to  perform  marriages 
and  closed  their  academy  in  that  colony.  With  that 
went  what  fragmentary  records  there  may  have  been. 

The  Family  Moves  Again 

When  the  new  royal  governor.  Lord  Tyson, 
arrived  in  March  cf  1765,  things  began  to  get 
hotter  than  ever.  He  was  a  great  fellow  for 
enforcing  the  Stamp  Act.  What  trouble  he  didn't 
cause  that  way,  his  appointees  made  up  for  out  in 
the  back  country  by  charging  extortionate  fees  at 
every  conceivable  excuse.  Besides  the  free  tax 
period  for  the  LA'JGHLINS  had  expired. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  the  LAUGHLIN 
brothers  must  have  gotten  fed  up  and  decided  to 


V. 
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try  the  Pennsyl vania  province  for  a  change. 
Brother  HUGH  LAUGHLIN  was  atill  in  North  Carolina 
in  August  of  1755  when  he  witnessed  a  codicil  to 
the  will  of  his  friend  JOHN  STANFIELD,  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  latter's  boys. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1?65>  brother  JOHN 
LAUGHLIN  applied  for  some  150  acres  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  up  in 

1  TT 

Pennsylvania.*  A  surprising  number  of  Quakers 
and  others  had  drifted  down  Into  North  Carolina 
so  word  of  what  went  on  in  William  Penn's  province 
was  avilable  to  a  fellow  who  kept  hi a  ears  open. 

Of  all  the  colonies  it  had  the  best  reputation  so 
far  as  religious  freedom  was  concerned.  Oddly 
enough.  New  England  and  New  York  were  the  worst* 
The  attempts  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  settle 


17.  See  Warrant  Register,  Penn.  Dent,  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Ea3t  Side  Applica¬ 
tions,  No.  553,  Lebanon  Tv/'p,,  Lancaster  Co. 
Property  was  described  as  "Bounded  N.  and  N.E. 
with  JOHN  G HAH AM'S  plantation  S.  and  S.E. 
with  JAMES  SHOWN ’ S  plantation,  W.  with  ANDREW 
McMESKEN'S  plantation,  N.  and  N.W.  with  Blue 
Mountains . 
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in  each  had  been  net  vrith  outrageous  treatment* 

JOHN  probably  went  up  to  Pennsylvania  by 
ship,  that  is  from  Wilmington  to  New  Castle.  The 
overland  route  was  possible  and  used  to  some  extent. 
But  it  was  much  easier  to  get  about  by  water. 
Coastwise  shipping  was  heavy  and  it  was  a  frequent 
thing  for  even  the  moderately  circumstanced  to 
make  such  trips. ^ 

The  Susquehanna  river  was  the  great  north- 

south  dividing  line  in  Pennsylvania,  You  lived 

"Bast  aide"  or  "West  side.”  Applications  for  land 

were  so  classified.  By  the  time  JOHN  LAUGHLIN 

came  along,  all  of  the  choice  East  side  tracts  had 

been  snapped  up.  It  is  problematical  that  he 

ever  did  much  if  anything  with  his  initial  East  side 

claim.  Anyhow,  in  the  next  year,  that  is  in  1766, 

both  brother  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  and  brother  HUGH  LAUGHLIN 

staked  out  respective  200  acre  claims  on  the  West 

side,  namely,  in  Cumberland  County  down  below 
20 

Carlisle.  Those  original  claims  were  in 

18.  See  for  example  the  story  of  the  LACHLAN 

CAMPBELL  party. 

19*  Diary  of  Rev.  OLIVER  HART,  a  baptist  minister 
of  Charleston,  S.C. 

20.  "History  of  Cumberland  &  Adam3  Counties," 

(1886),  p.  318 . 
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Hopewell  Township.  Brother  HUGH'S  was  apparently 

in  the  portion  later  divided  off  as  Newton  Town- 
21 

ship.  Incidentally,  West  Bide  applications  were 
not  officially  permitted  in  1736  so  there  was 
plenty  of  elbow  room. 

Brothers  WILLIAM  and  JAMES  LAUGHLIH  showed 
up  not  long  after  JOHN  and  HUGH.  WILLIAM  lived  on 
a  far a  in  West  Pensboro  Township. c2  JAMES,  like 
HUGH,  lived  in  Newton  Tcwnship2^  on  a  part  of 
what  was  known  as  the  St.  James  tract  and  which  he 
had  purchased  from  WILLIAM.2** 

The  establishments  were  certainly  substantial 
Both  brothers  HUGH  and  WILLIAM  had  grist  mills. 

Each  of  the  four  brothers  farmed  about  400  acres 
of  land.  And  they  all  had  a  good  stock  of  horses 
and  cattle,  HUGH  with  usually  a  few  more  than  the 
others.  Incidentally,  that  was  a  novelty  for  the 

21 •  For  plots  of  the  successive  changes  in 
boundaries  see  The  Town  shins  of  Mother 
Cumberland , M  R.M.  Bell  (1943). 

22'  3  Ser#  Vola  20'  PP#  107 '  237> 

23.  Ibid,  pp.  82,  207,  343,  469,  628,  745 

24.  See  title  as  given  in  certified  copy  of  deed 
herein  by  JAMES'  heirs. 
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LAUGHLIN  family,  that  Is,  actually  raising  cattle 
of  their  own.  Brothers  HUGH  and  JOHN  had  a  few 
slaves  they  kept  from  the.  Carolina  days.  But  not 
so  the  other  two  brothers.  Since  that  data  is  all 
taken  from  the  tax  returns2^  these  tight-fisted 
Scotsmen  filed,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  it  was  not 
overstated. 

The  section  where  they  were  living  is  a 
prosperous  one  for  farming.  It  has  remained  so 
through  the  years.  The  hills  around  them  were 
more  like  the,  to  them,  familiar  skyline  of 
Scotland,  the  climate  more  compatible  than  the 
semi -tropic  lower  reaches  of  the  Cape  Pear  River 
in  North  Carolina.2^ 

The  Church 

Prom  the  Presbyterian  viewpoint,  the  lower 
reaches  of  Cumberland  County  in  Pennsylvania  were 

25*  Ibid,  for  the  years  1773,  1773,  1780,  1781 
and  1735. 

26,  The  coincidence  of  place  names  in  the  regions 

Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  that  the 
LAUGKLINS  lived  in  or  near  is  interesting. 

Note  a  '’Cumberland”  county  in  both,  and  the 
towns  of  "Newton,"  "Hopewell *  and  ‘’Fayette,” 
the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
county  the  next  L AUG KLIN  generation  moved  to. 
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much  better  served  than  had  been  North  Carolina. 

It  came  under  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  established 
in  1732  on  the  East  Side.  Even  before  the 
LAUGHLINS  arrived  in  Hopewell  Township,  a  little 
log  wetting  house  had  been  put  up  In  1735  (site  of 
the  present  HBig  Springs'*  church)  and  Rev.  THOMAS 
CRAIGHEAD  was  called  to  serve  it  on  Nov.  17,  1737. 

Rev.  CRAIGHEAD  had  been  ordained  in  Scotland 
and  was  apparently  fairly  well  along  in  years  whan 
he  arrived.  One  of  the  odd  bits  of  lore  that  remains 
about  him  is  that  his  " grand father,  JOHN  BROWN,  a 
pious  carrier  of  Muir  Kirk  parish,  Scotland,  was 

Ot)  - 

shot  in  1635*  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse."  The 
minister  grandson  met  a  more  appropriate  end, 
dying  of  a  heart  attack  in  the  pulpit  one  sunny 
Sunday  morning.  Just  as  he  was  pronouncing  the 
benediction 

"Nearly  all  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Newton  Township  were  Scotch- Irish  Presbyterians," 

27.  "History  of  Cumberland  &  Adams  Counties," 

(1886),  p.  208. 

28.  Ibid,  p.  318. 

29.  Ibid,  p.  208. 
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ao  the  books  say^  and  they  were  not  long  In 
calling  another  minister  after  Rev.  CRAIGHEAD’S 
death.  Rev.  JAMES  LYON  (from  Ulster)  and  then 
Rev.  GEO.  DUFFIELD  were  there  for  short  periods. 

Not  long  after  the  LAUGHLINS  began  attending.  Rev. 

\ 

WM.  LINN  took  over  as  minister.  He  resigned  in 
1734  to  go  down  to  Washington  Academy  In  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  where  he  took  over  as  principal. 
Very  possibly  that,  too,  was  where  some  of  the 
LAUGHLIN  youngsters  went  for  their  schooling.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  parish  schools  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  that  initiated  the  public  school  system  in 
America. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  which 
eventuated  as  Princeton  University,  was  the  focal 
point  of  the  Presbyterians 1  efforts  (1746)  to 
establish  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle  Colonies 
of  real  consequence.  The  LAUGKLIN  boys  seem  to 
have  had  some  training  In  the  classics.  Very 
probably  it  was  obtained  there  or  at  its  forerunner, 
the  Log  College "  in  York  County.  The  volume  on 
Princeton  in  the  "American  University  and  College 

30.  Ibid,  p.  318 
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Series,”  by  V.  L.  Collins,  says  (p.  5)  of  its 
background  t 


’’Clergymen  here  and  there,  graduates  of 
British  Universities  or  of  Harvard  or  Yale, 
with  strength  enough  to  take  on  additional 
labor  beside  their  increasing  pastoral 
cares,  were  already  (1743)  privately 
instructing  likely  young  men  in  the  classics 
and  in  divinity,  and  some  of  these  orivate 
efforts  were  crystallizing  into  schools 
soon  to  acquire  some  reputation.  For  instance, 
a  Yale  graduate,  the  Rev.  JONATHAN  DICKINSON , 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Elizabeth  Town  in 
New  Jersey,  was  already  conducting  classes, 
or  directing  the  private  reading  of  a  few 
students  looking  forward  to  the  ministry: 
and  later,  his  colleague  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  the  Rev,  AARON  BURR,  al30  a  Yale 
man  --  was  to  hold  similar  guidance  over  a 
handful  of  his  young  parishioners .  More 
fasiou3  schools  were  soon  to  grow  up  under 
the  Rev.  SAMUEL  BLAIR  at  Foggs  Manor, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  FINLEY 
at  Nottingham  in  Maryland.  The  history  of 
these  school 3  is  fragmentary  and  elusive:  but 
it  seems  certain  that  they  were  antedated 
in  establishment  and  eclipsed  in  refutation 
by  a  remarkable  institution,  organized  at 
the  Fork3  ol  the  xNeshaminy  in  Buchs  County, 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  TENNSNT , 
to  which  on  its  removal  to  land  given  him 
on  the  York  road  near  Hartsville  in  the  same 

narn®  -L°S  College"  was 
Bcofflngly  given. 

The  R9v •  TENNET  had  an  odd  background .  He 
had  been  a  priest  in  Ireland .  He  renounced  the 
Roman  church,  came  to  America,  and  was  promptly 
ordained  by  the  New  York  Presbytery.  He  seems  to 
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have  started  hi3  "Log  College'*  first  as  a  school 
for  his  own  sons.  3ut  its  fame  grew  and  its 
graduates  formed  the  mo3t  influential  part  of  the 
early  Princeton  faculty  (See  “Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Pounder  &  Principal  Alumni  of  the 
Log  College,"  1845,  by  Archibald  Alexander) . 

Finding  a  replacement  for  Rev.  LINN  was  not 
easy.  For  some  few  years  HUGH  LAUGHLIN  and  the 
other  elders  had  to  carry  on  the  services  without 
a  regularly  ordained  minister.  In  1786,  however, 
they  signed  a  call  for  Rev.  SAMUEL  WILSON.31 
Brother  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  also  signed  the  call  as 
did  brother  JOHN’S  oldest  boy  ALEXANDER  (brother 
JOHN  had  passed  away  by  then  so  HUGH  was  oldest 
brother  and  ruling  elder) .  What  was  perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  they  also  subscribed  cash  money  for 
the  new  minister’s  salary* 

With  the  coming  of  Rev.  WILSON,  he  had  the 
elders  take  “an  inventory’*  of  the  members  in 


31*  "Big  Spring  Presbyterian  Church,"  Swope  (Copy 
in  State  Library  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.)  -  pp.  ly- 
20. 
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their  districts, a  project  for  which  we  have 
blessed  him  since  it  lists  the  LAUOHLINS  old  and 
young  and  gives  the  age  of  each  (except  that  of 
the  elders  themselves).  Along  with  the  solidifica¬ 
tion  of  the  organization,  Rov.  WILSON  also  put  on 
a  building  campaign.  The  old  log  meeting  house 
was  tom  down  and  the  present  stone  church  (it 
was  remodeled  in  1842)  was  built  in  1790. 

Markers  for  the  graves  of  brother  JAMES  and 
some  of  his  children  still  stand  in  the  old  church 
yard  but  those  of  the  others  have  disappeared  long 
since 


Wives  and  Children 


With  the  settlement  of  the  L AUG KLIN  clan  in 
Cumberland  County,  they  became  a  numerous  enough 

outfit  that  it  takes  some  sorting  out  to  sea  just 
who  was  who. 


32. 

33. 


34. 


Ibid 

Ibid, 

Adams 


(inventory  was  made  in  1789) . 

and  see  also  History  of  Cumberland  U 
Counties'1  (1586),  p.  208. 


For  names  and  dates  see  "Tcmstone  inscriptions , 
Big  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  Grave  Yard, 
Neuville,  Pa./’  in  Egles  Notes  St  Queries  (18/7) 
at  p.  149. 
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Oldest  brother  JOHN  LAUGHLIN,  and  In  whom 
we  are  primarily  interested,  died  in  1766  shortly 
after  he  and  brother  HUGH  had  staked  out  their 
claims  in  Hopewell  Township.  HUGH  being  next 
oldest  brother,  along  with  JOHN'S  oldest  son35 
ALEXANDER,  served  as  administrator  of  the  estate.3^ 
The  estate  proceedings  dragged  on  over  years,  in 
fact  were  not  finally  closed  until  1793. 37  Not 

until  then  were  the  restrictions  and  interdites 
against  the  old  family  in  Scotland  lifted  and  the 
last  items  settled  as  to  inheritances  due  to  JOHN’S 
estate  and  the  "entails"  with  which  it  was  involved. 

Brother  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  was  survived  by  hi a 
second  wife  and  a  whole  troop  of  children.  We 
mentioned  before  that  hi 3  first  wife  was  probably 

35*  Conceivably  ALEXANDER  was  brother  rather  than 
son.  But  it  seems  unlikely  for  according  to 
the  church  record  he  was  not  born  until  1750. 

It  was  probably  because  he  was  under  age  that 
his  uncle  HUGH  served  as  the  primary 
administrator.  * 

36#  Cumberland  County  Court  House,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Administration  Book"  for  1750-1^56,  see 
entries  on  p.  6)  for  June  2k,  1766  and  at 
p.  9  for  Dec.  1773. 

37.  Cumberland  County  Court  House,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Liber  A  of  estate  records,  p.  91,  inventory 

Eeb.  20,  17Sl ;  accounted  closed 
179o  (file  33). 
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hia  bride  in  Scotland  but  of  her  name  not  a  trace 
ao  far*  His  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  was 
ELINORE  LAUQHLXN.-'0  But  again,  we  do  not  know  her 
maiden  name  nor  Just  where  in  North  Carolina  they 
were  married.  She  continued  on  the  big  farm  in 

Hopewell  Township  long  after  JOHN'S  death  for  many 

39 

years.  ^  Indeed,  she  was  still  there  as  head  of 
the  household  when  the  fir3t  U.S.  census  taker 
arrived  in  1790. ^  She  certainly  must  have  been 

quite  a  character.  It  was  she  and  JOHN  who  had 
the  batch  of  sons  with  the  biblical  names  JOHN, 
MATHEW,  PAUL  and  THOMAS.'41  Perhaps  that  hints 
that  ELINORE  was  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
P END2LT0NS .  For  In  the  Civil  War  Rev.  PENDELTON 

38.  According  to  the  church  record  at  Big  Springs 
she  was  bom  in  1719*  being  listed  as  70  years 
cf  age  at  the  time  the  "inventory*’  was  taken 
in  1739. 

39*  See  entries  in  the  tax  lists  for  "’Widow 

Laughlin”  in  Penn.  Archives,  3  Ser.  Vol.  20, 
PP.  57,  171,  308  (1778,  1779,  1780). 

40.  See  report  of  1790  census,  Pennsylvania, 
Cumberland  County,  Hopewell  Township;  lists 
"Elinor  Laughlin”  as  head  of  household  con¬ 
sisting  of  "4  males  over  16  years  of  age” 
and  1  female." 

41.  See  church  list  from  Big  Springs  Church,  ibid. 
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from  there  served  with  that  staunch  ruling  elder 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson, 

as  commander  of  a  batter  of  four  field  artillery 

pieces.  And  the  story  goes  that  Rev.  PENDELTON 

christened  those  gun3  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John; 

that  hi  a  firing  order  used  to  be:  ’’Fire  Mat  how: 

Fire  Mark.’  Fire  Luke:  Fire  John:”  And  that  for 

a  salvo  it  was:  "Fire  the  Gospels:" 

Well,  to  get  back  to  JOHN  LAUGHLIH’S  sons, 

the  apostolic  set  had  a  batch  of  older  half-brotters 

with  the  good  Scotch  names  ALEXANDER,  HUGH,  ROBERT 
hO 

and  WMXAM.  That  makes  eight  sons  in  all.  There 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  daughters  too 
but  if  so  they  had  the  good  sense  to  marry  early, 
thereby  changing  their  names  and  making  a  few  leas 
LAUGHLXNS  to  sort  out  of  these  colonial  records. 

HUGH  LAUGHLIN  is  the  particular  one  of 
those  sons  whose  adventures  we  shall  be  following. 
The  line  here  chronicled  descends  through  him.  So 
we  have  this  "young"  HUGH;  "old”  HUGH  his  uncle 
that  was  the  immigrant  and  elder  of  the  church  we 

42.  Identified  in  the  "Laughlin  Family  History," 
ibid,  except  for  ALEXANDER,  and  a3  to  him  see 
footnote  35  above. 
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have  been  talking  about  earlier.  Then  there  Is  a 
third  one,  little'*  HUGH,  a  son  of  brother  JAMES 
LAUGHLIN.  The  family  must  have  had  acme  such 
system  of  designating  them. 

Let  us  have  a  look,  too,  at  the  families  of 
old  JOHN'S  brothers,  "old"  HUGH,  WILLIAM  and 


JAMES.  Being  a  little  later  and,  therefore, 
better  documented,  they  also  help  allocate  JOHN'S 
children  by  more  or  less  a  process  of  elimination. 

Old  HUGH  LAUGHLIN,  when  he  listed  the  people 
in  his  district  as  elder  of  the  church  (i.e.  in 
1789)  did  not,  being  an  elder,  give  his  own  age. 

But  he  certainly  must  have  been  older  than  his 
brothers  JAMES  and  WILLIAM  or  he  would  not  have  been, 
in  that  day,  tolerated  as  an  elder  over  them.  And 


they  were,  respectively,  68  and  69.  One  of  the 
LAUGHLIN  brothers  had,  sometime  before  1750, 
married  NANCY  McKEITHAN,  whose  brother  lived  in 
Bladen  County,  North  Carolina. ^  when  old  WJQn 
died  in  1801,  hla  wife  had  died  before  him  and  he 


Named  in  the  will  (1750)  of  DUGALD  McKEITHAN 

•Sm  Where  he  refers  to  his 

sister  NANCY  LAUCHLIN,"  see  "Abstracts  of 
Nor*h  Carolina  Wills,'  -  -  Grimes,  p.  232. 
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vao  survived  only  by  two  children  JOHN  and  MARY 
LAUGHLIN. 

WILLIAM  and  JAMES  LAUGHLIN  were  both  hind 
enough  to  leave  wills  naming  their  respective 

45 

children  so  that  simplifies  then  considerably. 

Brother  WILLIAM  says  his  sons  were  AT CUES ON ,  JAMES , 
JOHN  and  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN,  and  that  he  had  a  married 
daughter  MARY  POLLOCK.  The  latter  was  christened 
for  her  mother  MARY,  and  who  very  likely  had  the 
maiden  name  "ATCHESCN,"  given  as  a  first  name  to 
her  oldest  son.  With  a  name  like  ATCHESON,  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  you  can  run  into  in  genealogies: 


44.  Note  this  must  be  the  estate  of  "Old  Hugh’ 
since  "Youn^  Hugh"  died  in  1330  in  Fayette 
County  and  : Little  Hugh"  was  only 

years  old  in  1801  (see  Church  record)  so  he 
could  not  have  had  a  daughter  Mary  old 
enough  (21)  to  execute  a  renunciation  in 
favor  of  her  brother  John. 

45.  For  JAMES  LAUGHLIN  see  certified  copy  of 
deed  included  in  this  volume  (from  Cumber¬ 
land  County  records.  Liber  IK  at  page  617)* 
For  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  see  probate  records 
at  same  place  in  Liber  I,  at  pp.  ^3-^4 
(will  signed  Dec.  25,  18X5).  See  also 
church  records,  ibid. 
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"John  ( Aichensoune ,  Aichensoun,  Achesonne) 
Acheaon,  had  seisin  of  Leth&m  In  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  1454; 

Henry  (d,  ante  l4>4)  v/rote  name  Aichensoun, 
m*  Margaret  Burnet; 

George,  wrote  name  Achesonne,  burgess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  m.  1529,  Marion  Troupe  (d.  1579); 

Alexander,  served  heir  to  hi 3  father  in  the 
lands  of  Edinburgh  and  Haddingtonshire,  m. 
1557,  Isobell,  dau.  of  Patrick  Grey; 

John  (b.  1555)  wrote  name  Aeheson;  of 
Prestonpans,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland, 
m.  1531  Margaret,  dau.  William  Elachoddre, 
tailor,  Edinburgh; 

John  (1533-1655)  from  Scotland  to  Ireland 
lb36,^settled  at  ?4arket  Kill,  Co.  Armagen 
bi,  I0I9  Katherine  dau.  George  Gilaour; 

George  (1620-65)  from  Scotland  to  Ireland 
with  his  parents,  m.  1644,  Johanna  Orr 
(James,  cordwainer,  m.  Jennet  Mount joy); 

Jamas  (b.  1645)  ra«  (1669)  Margaret  Wesh 
(John  of  Armagh) 

John  (b.  1670),  gent.  m.  1699,  Matilda 
Fordyce  (John  &  Margaret  Lawles) 

Thomas  (b.  1700)  m.  1721,  Elizabeth  Goff 
(George  of  Dundalk) 

George  ( 1724-1812)  of  Glasdrummond  Market 
Hill,  Co.  Armagh,  elder,  s.  1754  Elizabeth 
Weir  (David  of  Belfast) 

David  (mo-1851)  from  Belfast  1788  m.  2d 
Mary  Wilson  (17S7-18?2); 
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John  (l?62~l84?)  ra.  Catherine  (1769-1857) , 
dau.  Christopher  Cunningham,  m.  Mary 
Henderson,*  .^arcus  (d.  1812)  M.  Martha 
Campbell)  :*to" 

Getting  back  to  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  *3  youngsters, 
however,  we  find  that  ATCHISON  LAfJGHLIN  appears  on 
the  church  rolls  and  tax  lists  and  settled  down  in 
Cumberland  County.  He  became  an  elder  at  the  Big 
Spring  Presbyterian  Church  in  }808.  Incidentally, 
his  cousin  THOMAS  LAUGHLIN  became  a  doctor,  which 
isust  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  family, 
especially  if  he  was  good  at  obstetrics. 

Finally,  brother  JAMES  LAUGHLIN  named  his 
children  as  being  *  JAMES  LAUGHLIN"  (Jr.),  ‘’MARY 
LAUGHLIN,  JOHN  LAUGHLIN , "  (he  also  mentions  JOHN'S 
wife  MARGARET),  " ROBERT  LAUGHLIN"  (he  also  mentions 
ROBERT'S  wife  JANE),  "WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  and  HUGH 


.  "Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy,” 
Virkus,  Vol .  5,  p.  505. 
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LAUOHLIN."  The  latter  is  "Little  Hugh/  aa  we 

47 

called  him  earlier. 

So  much  for  who  they  all  were  then .  How 
we  can  get  back  to  some  of  the  more  interesting 
things  that  they  were  doing. 


47 .  The  coincidence  in  names  here  would  make  one 
suspect  that  the  Hugh  Laugh! in  who  showed  up 
out  in  Fayette  with  brothers  Robert  and 
William,  and  a  half-brother  John  W23  thi3 
one.  But  it  doe a  not  fit.  That  half-brother 
John  in  Fayette  was  a  bachelor  ( ” Laugh 1 in 
Family  History,"  and  confirmed  by  1730 
census)  but  this  one  has  a  wife.  Little  Hugh 
here^waa  not  bom  until  1771  (church  record) 
but  Young  Hugh"  cut  in  Fayette  started 
clearing  land  in  1772  and  had  a  big  family, 
farm  and  slaves  by  1730  (census)  and  that 
would  be  Just  too  precocious. 
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SQUIRE  HUGH 


Young  HUGH  LAUOHLIN  of 
the  last  chapter  became 
"Squire”  HUGH  in  this 
one.  When  he  was  about 
thirty,  HUGH  began  sign¬ 
ing  himself  as  Esquire" 
and  his  brother  AL2XA?fDER 
did  the  same.  Neither 
one  was,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find, 
admitted  to  the  bar  nor 
commissioned  as  a 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  seem3,  rather,  to  have 
been  a  self-conferred  title  which  Mr.  Webster 
defines  as  denoting  Hone  of  the  landed  gentry," 
of  the  rank  Just  balow  knight.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  wealthier  landholders  of  the  region 
to  hint  to  their  neighbors  that  they  rather  liked 
the  title  ’Squire,’  so  HUGH  and  ALEXANDER  seem  to 
have  been  following  appropriate  local  custom. 

Schooling 

Squire  HIGH  was,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
born  in  North  Carolina  (Bladen  County)  about  1750. 
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He  was  about  sixteen  when  his  family  moved  north 
to  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  So  it  ia 
probable  that  what  schooling  he  had  up  to  that 
time  was  the  customary  home  tutoring  in  reading, 
writing  and  "ciphering."  Customarily,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  supplemented  that  with 
classes  in  his  home  but  they  were  ordinarily 
reserved  for  boys  well  into  their  teens. 

In  the  meantime,  HUGH  and  his  brothers  had  a 
great  deal  to  absorb  in  other  fields.  They  had 
to  learn  to  shoot,  to  hunt,  to  ride  a  horse,  to 
curse  out  a  mule,  to  tend  stock,  to  cultivate  a 
field,  to  do  all  of  the  multitude  of  things  a 
frontier  farmer  must  do  with  sure  expertness. 

By  the  time  HUGH  was  sixteen,  he  probably  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  number  of  "academies"  for  boys 
that  had  sprung  up,  particularly  through  the 
middle  colonies.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
one  in  Somerset.  HUGH’S  brother-in-law  NATHANIEL 
BREADING,  of  whom  more  later  In  the  next  chapter, 
was  about  the  same  age  (born  March,  1751,  in 

Little  Britain  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.)* 

1.  "History  of  Fayette  County  Pennsylvania," 

By  Ellis  (1882),  p.  650. 
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received  what  was  described  "as  a  fine  classical 
education"  at  such  an  academy.  And  he  later  "took 
charge  of  an  academy  at  Newark,  Del,,  and  after¬ 
wards  taught  school  in  Prince  Sdward  County,  Va.M 
Unfortunately,  the  mortality  rate  of  such  shoola 
was  so  high  that  little  in  the  way  of  student 
rosters  remains.  Somewhere  or  other  HUGH  did 
acquire  a  fair  education,  road  reasonably  widely, 
and  was  on  terms  of  amiable  interchange  with  the 
more  scholarly  ones  of  his  in-laws.2  HUGH  may 
also  have  put  in  some  study  at  the  College  the 
Presbyterians  had  recently  started  in  Princeton. 


2.  His  warm  friendship  with  Nathaniel  Breading 
finds  expression  in  Hugh’s  will. 


no  done 
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Of  HUGH'S  penmanship  not  many  samples  survive. 
The  traced  comparison  below  of  his  signature  (from 
his  will)  with  that  of  his  uncle  HUGH  LAU GULIN 
(from  the  Administration  papers  of  the  estate  of 
JOHN)  may  be  of  Interest. 


Scotch  Customs 

With  the  second  generation  of  HUGH  and  his 
brothers,  many  of  the  old  Scotch  customs  were 
beginning  to  drop  away.  Most  neighborhoods  of  the 
Scotch  immigrants  still  had  a  piper.  The  families 
did  have  the  happy  custom  of  gathering  to  sing 
favorite  ballads  from  their  Scotch  tradition. 

A  fiddler  would  suffice,  but  the  real  treat  was 
to  have  the  piper  in  for  then  was  dancing  as  well 
as  singing.  The  square  dances”  that  have  come 


down  to  us  stemmed  in  large  part  from  those 
home-grown  variations  of  the  ’’Highland  Fling, " 

The  wearing  of  the  tartan  was  more  and  more 
rare.  Not  because  anyone  paid  any  attention  to 
the  prohibitions  from  London,  but  for  the 
practical  reason  that  the  ones  from  home  were 
wearing  out,  and  more  and  more  of  the  girls  were 
growing  up  without  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
skills  for  weaving  new  ones.  Moreover,  wool  was 
often  hard  to  get. 

One  solemn  custom  that  did  linger  was  the 
"kirkln '  o’  the  tartans."  On  St.  Andrew’s  day  the 
oldest  of  each  family  presented  a  plaid  of  clan’s 
tartan  at  the  kirk,  that  the  Presbyterian  minister 
might  bless  it  and  all  the  family  that  it 
represented. ^ 

The  new  land  was  too  lusty,  too  demanding  of 
energies  and  wits,  however,  to  leave  much  room 

3.  The  St.  Andrew's  society  has  kept  the  custom 
alive  to  seas  limited  extent  even  to  this  day. 
See j  for  example,  pre33  reports  ox"  M ay  3,  1933 
of  'kirkin*  o'  Tartans”  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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for  nourishing  old  customs  and  traditions.  The 
LAUGHLIN3  were  fast  on  the  way  to  becoming 
Americans  instead  of  Scotsmen.  What  distance  and 
the  new  country  started,  the  fire  of  the  Revolution 
completed  a  few  years  later. 

Marriage  and  a 
New  Plantation 

Cumberland  county,  and  Hopewell  Township  in 

particular,  where  HUGH  lived  with  the  widowed 

ELINORS,  lies  close  to  the  Maryland  border.  One 

of  the  neighboring  plantations  there  was  that  of 

JAMES  BREADING,  The  BREADING  homestead  was 

apparently  across  the  border  in  Cecil  County, 

4 

Maryland.  The  oldest  daughter  of  the  house  was 
MARY  ANN  BREADING #  happily  known  to  her  family  as 
POLLY,  It  was  POLLY  who  caught  HUGH’S  eye,  a  pretty 
slip  of  a  lass. 

After  much  horseback  riding  back  and  forth, 
dining  at  the  SHEADINGS  in  tongue-tied  adoration 
of  his  pretty  POLLY,  HUGH  finally  screwed  up 

4.  "Clan  Ewing"  (1922),  p.  1?2  and  "History  of 
Payette,"  ibid,  p.  6pG 
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courage  to  ask  old  JAMES  for  her  hand.  Father 
must  have  said,  "Well,  itf8  about  time,  young 
HUGH;  the  elder3  o'  the  kirk  ha’  been  wonderin’ 

If  your  intentions  were  all  they  should  be." 

A  fine  old  ballad,  that  young  fellows  of  HUGH'S 
time  liked  to  sing,  spelled  out  the  problem  very 
neatly. 

There  she  stands,  a  lovely  creature, 

V» ho  she  is,  I  do  not  know; 

X  have  caught  her  for  her  beauty,  — — 

Let  her  answer,  yes  or  no. 

Kadam,  I  have  gold  and  silver. 

Lady,  I  have  houses  and  lands. 

Lady,  I  have  ships  on  the  ocean, 

All  I  have  is  at  thy  command . 

What  care  I  for  your  gold  and  silver. 

What  care  I  for  your  houses  and  lands. 

What  care  I  for  ships  on  the  ocean  -- 
All  I  want  is  a  nice  young  man," 

So  the  wedding  date^  was  set,  sometime  in  1772, 

Young  HUGH,  just  com©  of  age  a  year  before  and  about 

to  take  him  a  beautiful  bride,  gave  thought  to  where 

he  would  build  their  new  home.  Some  place  to  the 

west,  of  course,  no  one  ever  thought  of  moving  in 

any  other  direction. 

5.  The  'History  of  the  Laughlin  Family"  could 

place  no  more  exactly  for  civil  records  of 
marriages  and  births  were  not  berun  in 
Pennsylvania  until  many  years  later. 
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The  particular  part  of  the  west  that 
attracted  HUGH  was  what  later  became  Fayette 
County,  out  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  That 
HUGH  should  have  chosen  that  location,  in  light 
of  the  reports  available  to  him,  is  in  itself  a 
pretty  good  index  of  the  man.  Washington  had 
taken  a  surveyor's  crew  through  there  in  his  youth, 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  defeat  of  first 
independent  consnand  at  Fort  Necessity  (only  a  few 
miles  from  HUGH'S  claim).  Again  with  Braddock  in 
1753  Washington  had  been  there  when  the  Indians 
and  French  cut  their  column  to  ribbons. 

The  area  had  been  the  center  of  hostile 
Indians  for  years.  As  soon  as  the  settlers 
spilled  over  the  mountain  ridges,  they  began 
having  their  scalps  lifted.  But  the  urge  to  the 
slopes  on  the  western  side  was  irresistible.  The 
"borderers’*  were  perfectly  capable  of  fighting 
back,  of  lifting  a  few  Indian  scalps  themselves. 

And  they  did.  In  fact,  the  reprisals  were  so 
fierce  that  the  Indians  complained  loudly  to 
proprietor  Wm.  Penn.  Good  Quaker  that  he  was,  he 
always  suspected  the  Seotch-Irish  of  the  worst. 


" 


So,  in  February  of  1763,  he  commissioned  Rev. 
STEELE,  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Carlisle  and 
good  friend  of  HUGH'S  uncles,  to  investigate.0 
The  Reverend  did  go  out  to  Redstone,  lectured  the 
settlers,  listened  patiently  to  the  Indians' 
indignant  oratory.  Just  how  much  effect  those 
interchanges  had  is  problematical.  What  is  certain 
is  that  his  first  hand  acc omits  of  the  new  country, 
retailed  upon  his  return  to  Cumberland  County,  did 
a  good  deal  to  spur  a  new  wave  of  young  fellows 
looking  for  farms. 

HUGH  was  among  them.  He  shouldered  his  ax  and 
gun,  and  38t  off  for  Western  Pennsylvania.  More 
precisely,  he  set  off  for  the  other  3ide  of  the 

mountains .  Whether  it  was  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 

« 

or  Virginia  was  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
to  him  at  the  time.  Indeed,  the  boundary  dispute 
between  the  three  was  never  actually  settled  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  1772,  HUGH  chopped  out  for  himself  a  "toma- 

•7 

hawk  right”  on  a  piece  of  property  in  Fayette. 

6.  "The  Monongahela  of  Old,”  James  Veech,  p.  90 

7.  Ibid,  p.  201  (assessment  roll). 
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Any  "settling"  that  he  did  at  the  time  was  pretty 
sketchy.  A  typical  neighboring  enterprise  of  the 
same  kind  was  described  in  a  litigation  over  the 
title:8 

"Prom  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  — 
plaintiff  passed  the  Allegheny,  with 
two  hands,  to  make  an  improvement;  that 
they  deadened  about  an  acre  of  wood, 
returned,  and  about  two  weeks  afterwards, 
went  over  again,  and  deadened  a  little 
more  wood;  that  a  cabin  was  erected,  with 
a  clap-board  roof,  eight  feet  square,  and 
logs  cut  out  for  a  door;  that  a  few  peach- 
stones,  apple-seed3  and  potatoes  were 
planted ;  but  no  other  improvements  made ; 
and  neither  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 
nor  any  other  tenant  for  him,  resided  in 
the  land.” 

HUGH  also  "deadened”  the  trees,  i.e.  ringed 
them  so  they  would  drop  their  foliage  and  permit 
a  ecrabbly  crop  to  be  planted  among  them.  Felling 
the  trees  and  tearing  out  the  stumps  would  have  to 
come  later.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later, 
after  the  war,  that  HUGH  got  things  well  enough 
organized  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have  the  place 
surveyed  and  lodge  a  formal  claim  (1785). 

It  was  customary  for  the  young  fellows  to  go 
out  in  the  summer,  work  on  their  new  holdings  and 


8.  Ewalt  v.  Hlfthlar.da .  4  u.S.  (Dallas)  161  (1733). 
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skirmish  with  the  Indiana.  Then  they  would  go 
back  and  winter  with  their  families  in  the  more 
established  communities.  HUGH  no  doubt  followed 
suit .  POLLY  stayed  with  the  LAUGHLINS  and  the 
BREADINGS  back  in  Cumberland,  and  HUGH  commuted 
back  and  forth  to  the  new  plantation  as  the  season 
and  the  Indians  permitted. 

Such  new  enterprises  were  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  in  the  Spring  of  1776  with  opening  of  full 
scale  hostilities  in  the  Revolution.  Not  only 
was  manpower  needed  for  the  fighting  along  the 
coast,  but  the  Indiana  were  induced  to  put  on  such 
raids  by  the  British  as  to  make  the  border  outposts 
untenable.  The  Pennsylvania  Land  Office  was 
substantially  closed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Revolution 

The  ominous  rumblings  of  rebellion  had  been 
sounding  up  and  down  the  coast  for  months.  Riots 
in  Boston,  a  pitched  battle  at  Lexington,  another 
at  Moore’s  Creek  in  North  Carolina  with  loyalists 
from  the  MACDONALD  clan,  had  all  foreshadowed  the 
war  that  was  brewing. 

: . .  si 
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In  Cumberland,  the  match  was  set  by  neighbor 
JAMES  WILSON.  He  carae  hurrying  back  from  the 
meeting  in  Boston  to  get  from  hla  constituents  In 
Carlisle  authority  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  WILSON  * S  fellow  delegate.  Rev. 
WITHERSPOON,  &  neighboring  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  President  of  Princeton  College  at  the  time, 
came  back  also  to  urge  In  the  grant  of  authority. 
Brother  ALEXANDER  LAUOHLIN  helped  organize  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  The 
Pennsylvania  Post,  in  its  brief  notice,  reports 
him  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  neighbors 
did  not  need  much  urging.  They  were  fed  up,  and 
more,  with  the  House  of  Hanover.  HUGH  and  ALEXANDER 
had  been  raised  on  the  stories  of  the  iniquities 
that  followed  Culledon.  The  upshot  was  a  resound¬ 
ing  endorsement  of  JAMES  WILSON'S  plea  for 
authority  to  Join  in  the  Declaration. 

Soon  after  that,  troops  began  to  be  raised. 
First,  a  battalion  of  riflemen  for  dispatch  to 
Boston  (they  later  became  the  second  Regiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line).  Then  more  and  more 
regiments  as  time  went  on. 


3  ,*  t:  ;  tL'O  not'  :n  -i*  lo  Jnofol«rrt  fns 
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HUGH'S  brother- in -law,  DAVID  BREADING, 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  initial  battalion. 

He  “passed  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was 
afterwards  made  an  officer  of  the  commissary 
department,  wherein  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  except  for 
a  short  time  while  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Maxwell  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth. "3  HUGH  and 
ALEXANDER  may  have  seen  service  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  war.  The  enlistment  terms  were 
short  and  the  records  fragmentary,  in  any  event, 

they  do  appear  on  the  muster  rolls  when  the  later 
militia  companies  were  formed . 


In  1779,  both  HUGH  and  ALEXANDER,  and  their 


cousin  JAMES,  appear  as  privates  in  Captain  PATRICK 
JACK ' S  company.10  Their  cousin  JOHN  LAUGHLIN 
(son  of  their  uncle  HUGH)  was  Ensign  of  the  company 
that  year.  Both  HUGH  and  ALEXANDER  appaaP  in  the 


9. 

10. 


History  of  Fayette  County,"  ibid,  p.  651. 

ser-  5?  Vole  6,  pp.  63-64; 
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same  outfit's  muster  rolls  again  in  1780  to  1783.11 
Captain  HODGES,  who  had  originally  been  the 
lieutenant,  took  over  as  captain  after  the  first 
year.  Their  younger  brother  ROBERT  also  case  into 
the  outfit  in  1781,  Such  militia  companies  were 
divided  into  several  “classes. M  They  were  called 
up  class  by  class  for  assignment  to  active  duty, 
the  choice  usually  being  made  by  lot.  The  boys' 
number  seem3  to  have  come  up  in  1780,  *8l  and  '82. 
During  all  three  of  those  years,  the  tax  collector 
found  ALEXANDER  away  campaigning,  and  his  wife 
CHARITY  LAUGHLIN  in  charge.12  In  HUGH’S  case,  his 
family  was  staying  with  his  stepmother  and  with  the 
in-laws  so  there  was  no  separate  listing  of  them. 

Those  years  of  campaigning  took  a  big  chunk  cut 
of  the  young  lives  of  HUGH  and  POLLY.  War  always 
does. 

In  1777 ,  things  had  been  at  their  blackest. 

The  army  was  nearly  wiped  out  at  Long  Island.  The 

11.  Penn  Archives,  Ser.  5,  Vol.  6,  pp.  145,  147, 

402,  419  and  437.  9  * 

12.  Compare  tax  rolls  for  1773  and  1785  (Penn 
Archives,  Ser.  3*  Vol.  20,  po.  150  and  745) 
with  those  for  '00,  ’Si  and  '83  where  Charity 
appears  (Ibid,  pp.  360,  469  end  628). 
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British  swarmed  up  the  Hudson,  took  the  forts 
there,  and  drove  the  remnants  of  the  American  force 
down  to  and  through  Philadelphia  after  smashing  them 
again  at  Brandywine.  The  Liberty  Bell  itself  had 
to  be  taken  out  and  hidden  to  avoid  capture.  What 
was  left  of  the  force  wintered  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  things  began  to  look  up 
a  little.  The  French  came  in  a3  allies.  The 
Pennsylvania  militia  closed  in  on  Philadelphia 
again  and  the  British  pulled  out  for  New  York. 

In  *81,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  went  south 
with  Washington,  sailing  from  Delaware  Bay  to 
Williamsburg,  and  took  part  in  the  seige  at  York- 
town  which  finally  revenged  them  on  Cornwallis. 

It  was  a  happy  day,  indeed,  for  HUGH  and  POLLY 
when  the  post  brought  word  in  1783  that  the 
Commissioners  had  concluded  the  peace  negotiations 
in  Europe,  that  the  war  was  really  over. 

The  New  Plantation  Gets 
a  Fresh  Start 

With  peace  signed  in  *83,  HUGH  set  off  for 
Payette  again  to  resume  those  neglected  operations. 
Brush  and  weeds  had  taken  over  the  earlier  clearing. 


il  twIJ  tioaf  fciiH  qw  bacn  -  >•  rfelJlia 
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th«  Indiana  had  burned  the  cabin.  It  all  had  to 
be  done  over.  But  it  was  spring,  a  new  time,  a 
fresh  start.  And  they  tore  into  the  Job. 

HUGH  began  a  stone  house  this  time.  This 
place  was,  he  insisted,  to  endure.  You  can  see, 
in  the  photograph  of  the  end  wall  of  the  old  house, 
the  profile  of  the  steeply  angled,  one  story  end 
gable  that  he  originally  gave  it.  In  later  years, 
with  prosperity  and  sons  to  help,  HUGH  and  POLLY 
added  the  dormered  second  story  with  its  then 
fashionable  Georgian  appearance . 

The  house  was  certainly  a  sturdy  affair.  It 
is  still  standing,  occupied,  and  in  good  shape. 

You  will  find  it  Just  a  short  way  off  the  main 
highway  leading  west  from  Uniontown  (about  two 
miles  out) ,  Its  masonry  walls  look  to  be  a  couple 
of  feet  thick  at  the  window  sills.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  it  was  designed  more  as  a  comfortable 
fort  op  as  a  fortified  dwelling.  HUGH  had  every 
reason  to  make  fortification  against  Indian  attack 
a  primary  consideration.  He  and  POLLY  moved  in 
during  1785  or  a  little  before.  It  was  ten  years 
after  that  until  the  war  parties  were  stopped.  In 


* 
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an  opinion  written  in  the  March  term  of  1800,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  described  the  border 
Indian  fighting: 

"After  the  European  peace  of  1783,  an 
army  was  always  maintained  on  the 
western  frontier.  During  several  years. 

General  Karmer  was  employed  in  making 
hostile  Incursions  into  the  Indian 
country;  in  the  year  1790  he  was  de¬ 
feated.  The  progress  of  General  St. 

Clair  terminated  also  in  defeat,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1791#  -  -  - .  General 
Wayne  succeeded  to  the  command,  prosecuted 
the  war  with  vigour  and  completely  routed 
the  enemy  in  the  year  1794.  -  -  -  While 
these  events  occurred,  the  north-western 
frontier  of  Pennsylvania  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  sanguinary  incursions  of 
the  Indiana;  many  lives  were  lost;  -  - 

Sounds  like  a  pretty  fierce  country  in  which  to 

be  raising  a  family.  But  HUGH  and  POLLY  succeeded. 

If  he  wanted  to  confer  on  himself  the  title  of 

"Squire,"  ha  was  entitled  to  it. 

Their  place  was  located  In  Menallen  Township 

on  Dunlap's  Creek.  HUGH  had  the  place  surveyed  in 

I783.  The  surveyor  reports  In  his  return  that 

there  was  a  "dwelling  house"  and  a  family  residing 


13.  Commonwealth  v.  Coxa,  4  U.S.  (Dallas)  146,  150. 

14.  See  the  photostatic  copy  in  this  volume.  It 
is  recorded  at  Harrisburg  in  the  Warrant 
Register,  Dept,  of  Internal  Affairs,  Vol.  H., 
No.  21,  p.  237,  B  K  C  131. 
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there,  The  location  indicated  on  the  survey  is 
that  of  the  stone  house  today.  Along  with  the 
survey,  HUGH  filed  his  warrant  for  the  land.^  tb 

finally  took  out  the  patent,  based  on  the  warrant, 
on  Nov.  22,  1823. 

It  is  more  or  less  to  be  expected  that  the 

17 

historians  would  report: 

"The  Presbyterian  settlers  located 
generally  on  Dunlap’s  Creek  -  -  -M 

That  is  where  HUGH  and  POLLY  would  be  all  right, 
and  that  is  where  they  were. 

The  best  known  of  America's  folk  hymns  is, 
indeed,  named  "Dunlap's  Creek/  and  where  it  was 
first  generally  used.  Its  words  reflect  the  fire 
and  brimstone  content  of  the  Presbyterian  sermon 
of  the  day.  it  was  first  published  in  1816  in 
The  Pittsburgh  Selection  of  Psalm  Tunes”  and  was 

recently  (1949)  republished  in  "Pennsylvania  Songs 
and  Legends/ 

\ 

*5*  Ibid. 

16  •  Ibid. 

17 •  HTh*  Monongahela  of  Old”,  James  Veech,  p.  100 
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Flr»t  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  come 
through  the  district  was  Rev.  JOHN  McMILLAN  who 


i-ado  a  horseback  tour  from  down  In  the  valley  0f 
Virginia  on  up  through  southwest  Pennsylvania.  He 


was  preaching  as  he  wont  and  scouting  out  suitable 
farms  for  his  six  sons.  Ke  had  the  good  grace  to 
keep  a  journal  but  unhappily  must  have  been  pretty 
short  of  note  paper.  The  tantallzlngly  laconic 


®ntry,  which  applies  here,  was; 

t0  John  Armstrong's  on  Muddy 
Jhon.ce  t0  John  KcKibben '  s  on 

and  ^preached  ^  Places 


JOHN  KcKIBBEN  was  next  neighbor  to  HUGH  and 

POLLY  at  the  time  so  they  were  certainly  there,  no 

doubt  for  dinner  as  well  as  the  preaching.  The 

Reverend  lost  his  chance,  however,  to  tell  us  how 

they  looked  and  what  they  said.  Maybe  didn't  like 
the  dinner. 


The  MoKlbben  place  was  the  one  marked 
MATHSrf  LAUGHLIN"  on  the  survey.  HUGH  filed  a 
warrant  for  It,  "for  the  benefit  of  Mathew  Laughlln’ 


Eventually,  however,  MATHEW  moved  to  Washington 
County  and  took  up  a  farm  there,  as  did  ALEXANDER’S 
son  ALEXANDER,  JR.X^  It  was  HUGH'S  brother-in-law 
NATHANIEL  BREADING  who  finally  moved  in  next  door 
In  the  place  that  had  been  staked  out  for  r^ATKSW.2" 

HUGH'S  younger  brother  ROBERT  and  their  half- 
brother  JOHN  did,  however,  both  Join  him  in  Fayette.21 
JOHN’S  farm  was  also  in  Mena lien  Township  and 
ROBERT'S  in  an  adjoining  one.  JOHN  hung  on  as  a 
bachelor,  bashful  presumably,  ROBERT,  however, 
married  and  raised  a  large  family  who  visited  back 
and  forth  with  HUGH'S  children  for  many  years  after¬ 
ward. 

Slave  Quarters 

One  hold-over  of  the  LAUGHLIN'S  stay  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  slaves  they  kept.  Sentiment  was 
turning  against  it  in  Pennsylvania  but  the  LAUGHLINS 
held  out.  In  1730  the  state  legislature  passed  an 

13.  Ibid,  Washington  Co.,  Pike's  Run,  Vol.  P,  p.  14 

and  Vol.  H,  p.  24  '  v 

2 °*  P1?*  F,ayett«  Co->  C124,  p.  97,  returned 

by  NATHANIEL  BREADING  and  WILLIAM  EWING. 

21.  "L&ughlin  Family  History,*1  ibid;  and  U.S. 

Census  for  1790. 
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Under 


"Act  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery." 
it,  any  child  born  in  slavery  became  free  at  the 
age  of  28.  Upon  its  enactment  all  slaves  had  to 
be  registered,  although  tax  returns  had  required 
their  listing  even  earlier. 

Squire  HUGH  showed  up  at  the  registration  in 
1730  with  the  highest  count  for  his  Township, 

op 

four  slaves .  JOHN  had  a  couple,  while  brother 
ALEXANDER  and  old  uncle  HUGH  back  in  Cumberland 
also  usually  showed  on  the  rolls  with  two  or  three 
slaves  apiece. ^3 

The  family  took  good  care  of  them,  indeed 
listed  them  on  the  church  rolls  at  Big  Springs 

ph 

Church  when  the  elders  canvassed  the  congregation. 
They  helped  keep  the  big  stone  house  as  well  as 
with  the  farming.  No  doubt  they  took  their  turn 
at  the  barricades  for  a  pot  shot  at  the  Indians  too. 


22.  "The  Konongahela  of  Old,"  ibid,  p.  93. 

23.  Penn  Archives,  3  Ser.,  Vol.  20,  pp,  82,  207, 

337,  343,  463,  628,745. 

24.  See  Swope’s  "History  of  Big  Springs  Presbyterian 
Church”,  ibid. 
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The  Children 


It  began  to  be  a  pleasant  life  In  the  big  stone 
house  in  Fayette.  Crops  went  well.  The  B READINGS, 
the  WILSONS,  the  EWINGS  and  brother  ROBERT'S  family 
made  a  neighborhood  of  congenial,  prosperous  kin¬ 
folk,  Squire  HUGH  and  POLLY  went  on  having  more 
and  more  youngsters.  When  they  lined  up  for  roll- 
call,  assuming  they  could  ever  be  held  still  that 
long.  It  read: 

ALEXANDER 

JAMES 

ADAM 

JOHN 

NATHANIEL 

HUGH 

CRAWFORD 

DAVID 

MARGARET 

That  takes  real  persistence,  to  have  to  run 
through  eight  boys  before  you  get  one  girl .  They 
were,  you  can  see,  by  now  a  great  family  for  stick¬ 
ing  to  family  names.  Here  Is  the  fourth  HUGH 
LAUGHLIN  we  have  run  across  so  far.  This  time  it 
is  JOHN'S  adventures  that  ws  shall  detail  In  a 
later  chapter  for  It  is  through  him  that  the  line 
descends  which  we  are  tracing. 


%  . » 


Of  the  others,  ALEXAJIDER  LAUGHLIN  had  but  one 
ZqTi  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  who  died  while  campaigning 
in  the  War  of  1812.  ALEXANDER  did,  however,  have 
three  daughters,  one  married  a  Mr.  COLLEY,  one  a 
Mr.  KESSE  and  ISABEL  married  THOMAS  BROWN.25  The 
BROWNS  went  out  to  Gurnsey  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
farmed  north  of  Washington  in  the  same  neighborhood 
that  we  shall  find  JOHN  LAUGHLIN. 

Most  of  the  other  sons  also  moved  on  west  and 
to  new  lands  and  adventures.  ADAM  LAUGHLIN  took 
up  shipbuilding  and  married  a  girl  "from  Jersey." 
Their  son  J.  N.  LAUGHLIN  was  &  saddler  In  Elizabeth 
Township  of  Allegheny  County.25  In  1832  ADAM  moved 
out  to  Ohio,  shifted  to  farming,  and  in  1863  went 
on  out  to  Iowa  where  he  died  February  26,  1873. 
Another  of  ADAM  LAUGHLIN ’ 3  sons  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

DAVID  LAUGHLIN  left  his  mark  as  a  steamboat 
skipper  and  pilot.  Kis  uncle.  Judge  NATHANIEL 
BREADING,  started  him  on  that  career.  Before  he 

25.  "The  Laughlin  History1'  (1907). 

26.  "Allegheny  County,1’  Vol.  2,  p.  593. 
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waa  done  he  left  his  mark  and  tales  of  his  exploits 
all  along  the  length  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
wherever  speedy  paddle  wheelers  were  known. 

DAVID  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  favorite 
with  his  father,  too,  for  he  left  him: 


~  ~  ~two  horse  creatures  called  Nell  and 
rly,  mares,  three  cows,  his  choice  after 
my  w^a’s  choice,  two  steers,  his  choice 
for  oxen,  ten  sheep,  his  choice,  the 

setts  of  hamea,  britehbands, 
one  bed,  bedstead  and  boding  *  —  -,5' 


It  was  son  CRAWFORD  LAUGHLIN  who  really  caused 
heartache  for  the  old  Squire  and  POLLY.  CRAWFORD 
was  happily  married,  had  four  nice  youngsters.  But 
he  had  a  wild  streak  Just  the  same.  The  Squire  had 
warned  him  often  enough  about  the  no-good  banker  and 
gambler  Joe  Black.  But  CRAWFORD  was  headstrong, 
insisted  on  his  own  notions  and  after  all  he  was  a 


man  grown.  When  tha  Squire’s  worst  forebodings 
were  realized,  he  blazed  out  with  all  of  the  fierce 
passion  of  an  old  Highland  chief.  The  frontiersman’s 
favorite  journal,  the  “Genius  of  Liberty*  for 
April  20,  1819  carried  this: 


27.  "Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy" 
—  Virkus,  Vol •  4,  p.  521. 


$100  Reward,  and  all  necessary  expenses, 
will  be  given  by  the  subscriber  for  the 
apprehension  and  delivery  of  Peter  Black 
in  any  Jail  of  the  United  States.  Said 
Black  is  charged  with  the  iiurder  of 
CRAWFORD  LAUGHLIN .  -  -  -  The  circumstances 
attending  the  horrid  deed  are  as  fellows: 

On  the  20th  in3t.,  while  the  deceased  wa3 
at  the  house  of  Black,  in  Fayette  County, 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  deceased  and 
another  man.  Black  interfered  and  stabbed 
deceased  in  the  neck. 

HUGH  LAUGHLIN 

Mar.  27,  1819” 

CRAWFORD’S  youngsters  became  the  Squire’s 
special  charge  and  care.  You  will  see  the  provision 
he  made  for  them  in  his  will.  The  boy  DAVTD  LAUGHLIN 
married  into  the  WILSON  family  of  whom  you  will  see 
more  later  in  the  next  chapter. 

Squire  HUGH’S  daughter  PEGGY  also  married  a 
WILSON,  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  her  daughters  that 
DAVID  married.  As  you  will  shortly  see,  the  inter¬ 
relations  begin  to  get  complicated. 

too,  must  have  been  a  favorite  of  the 
Squire.  She  has  a  special  share  of  his  estate  in 
the  will,  and  apparently  never  was  far  away  from 
the  old  homestead  on  Dunlap's  Creek.  An  only 
daughter  in  sveh  a  family  should  have  had  a  special 
place.  The  Squire  referred  to  her  husband  ALEXANDER 


WILSON  as  his  "trusted  friend  and  son-in-law"  ,  & 
nice  combination. 

It  was  in  the  sunsner  of  1830  that  the  Squire 
was  finally  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  cemetery  he 
had  provided  on  his  plantation  on  a  hillside  near 
the  old  stone  house,  devolution  and  rebellion  had 
come  and  gone.  Indians  were  pushed  far  away.  A 
deal  of  pleasant  living,  happy  family  gatherings, 
dozens  of  youngsters,  children,  grandchildren, 
nephews,  nieces  and  cousins  had  all  added  to  the 
symphony  in  the  old  house  and  the  spacious  lawns 
around  it. 

Squire  HUGH  had.  Indeed,  forged  the  strong, 
enduring  bonds  of  a  family. 
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THE  GIRLS  THEY  MARRIED 


So  far  we  have  made  a  few 
more  or  less  passing 
references  to  Squire  HUGH 
LAUOHLIN'S  in-lawa.  But 
they  were  certainly  interest¬ 
ing  enough  people  to 
deserve  a  better  place 
than  that  in  this  narrative. 
Nor  is  a  book  written  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  wife 
and  daughter  any  place  to 
play  down  the  maternal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  paternal,  branchings  of  a 
family  tree. 

POLLY* S  family,  the  SHEADINGS,  were  so  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  SWINGS  that  you  can  hardly  explore 
one  without  untangling  the  other.  To  almost  the 
same  degree  the  WILSONS  keep  popping  in  and  out  of 
the  story.  Squire  K3GH  really  stepped  into  one 
when  he  married  into  that  clan.  The  entanglements 
kept  getting  more  complex  with  the  succeeding 
generations. 


■ 


Squire  HUGH  married  MARY  ANN  (Polly) 

BREADING,  as  we  have  already  told.  Their  daughter 
MARGARET  (Peggy)  married  ALEXANDER  WILSON.  Their 
® on  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  (through  whoa  the  line  being 
traced  is  descended)  married  DEBORAH  WILSON.  And 
HUGH'S  grandson  DAVID  LAUGHLIN  married  another 
DEBORAH  WILSON,  niece  of  JOHN'S  wife  of  the  same 
name  and  daughter  of  Peggy.  So  it  ia  the  parents 
and  connections  of  POLLY  and  DEBBIE  in  whom  we 
shall  be  principally  concerned  here. 

The  Bresdlngs 

Young  DAVID  BREADING  was  the  immigrant  of 
that  family.  He  came  to  America  in  1725, 1  a 
young  fellow  at  the  time.  DAVID  came  from  that 
Presbyterian  stronghold.  County  Londonderry,  in 
the  northern  or  Ulster  end  of  Ireland.  It  was  hi a 
father  or  grandfather  who  had  gone  there  from 
Scotland  some  forty  or  fifty  years  before. 

Sometimes  you  find  the  name  spelled  as 
BRADING  or  BRADEN,  giving  some  clue  perhaps  to 
the  contemporary  pronunciation  of  it. 

1.  "The  Ewing  Genealogy  tt  Cognate  Branches” 

(1919),  p.  7. 
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DAVID  BREADING  had  married  hi a  cousin  MARY 
EWING  in  Londonderry.  When  they  came  to  America, 
they  traveled  with  a  group  of  the  KrfINQ  clan.2 
Their  son  JAMES  BREADING  was  also  In  the  group,3 


perhaps  another  child  or  two.  DAVID  soon  moved 
out  to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  fine 
piece  of  wilderness  at  the  time.  And  he  took  up 
a  farm  there  in  1728. 14 

JAKES  BREADING,  like  his  father,  married  a 
EWING,  in  this  instance  ANN  EWING •  They  were  wed 
In  Little  Britain  Township  of  Lancaster  County,  a 
nest  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  henmied  in  by  the 
German  Lutherans  who  were  pouring  into  the  country 
from  the  Palatinate.  It  was  their  daughter  MARY 
ANN  (POLLY)  BREADING  who  became  Squire  HUGH  LAUOHLIN’S 
bride,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

POLLY’S  brother  NATHANIEL  BREADING,  like  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  married  one  of  the 
EWING  girls.  NATHANIEL  chose  MARY  EWING.  Heaven 
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only  knows  how  nany  degrees  of  double  and  treble 
oouslnship  there  were  by  that  time.  If  you  are 
beginning  to  get  confused,  take  a  look  at  the 
accompanying  chart.  It  traces  only  the  Immediate 
lines,  leaving  out  the  branchings  of  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters. 

One  thing  you  will  detect  from  that  chart  is 
that  MARY  EWING’S  brother  ADLAI  EWING,  and  their 
cousin  ELIZA  ANN  SWING  got  mixed  up  with  the 
STEVENSONS,  making  you  kinfolk  with  ADLAI  EWING 
STEVENSON.  W©  Bhall  run  across  him  again  for  it 
was  he  who  defeated  Gen.  JOHN  BI DWELL  for  Vice- 
President  despite  LE  ROY  L AUG KLIN’S  best  campaign¬ 
ing  efforts.  And  it  was  his  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  ADLAI  EWING  STEVENSON,  that  HUGH  LAUGHLIN’S 
great,  great,  great-grandchildren  helped  to  defeat 
when  he  ran  for  President  in  1952.  But  all  of  that 
is  much  later.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  B READINGS  of 
Squire  HUGH’S  time. 

HUGH’S  brother-in-law  NATHANIEL  BREADING  and 
his  bride  POLLY  BREADING  were  both  bom  in  Little 
Britain  Township,  Lancaster  County.  NATHANIEL  was 
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bom  in  March,  1751#  and  POLLY,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  the  family,  was  bom  a  year  later.^  NATHANIEL 
was  "given  a  fine  classical  education,”  and  "he  took 
charge  of  an  academy  at  Newark,  Del.,  and  afterwards 
taught  school  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va." 

NATHANIEL* S  next  move  was  into  the  army.  Ho 
was  "serving  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution  under 
his  future  father-in-law.  Sen.  EWING,  commissary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  while  the  army  was  en¬ 
camped  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  hard  and  gloomy 
winter  of  1777.”  His  brother  DAVID  BREADING  (named 
for  their  grandfather  whom  we  mentioned  earlier), 
also  served  at  Valley  Forge.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  1776  and  was  also  commissioned  in  the 
commissary  by  1777.  Old  Qen.  SWING  liked  subordinates 
he  could  trust.  For  a  "short  time”  young  DAVID 
BREADING  was  "aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  MAXWELL"  and  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  "was  witness  of  a  notable 
incident  in  the  military  career  of  the  * Father  of 

5.  The  data  on  thse  SHEADINGS  is  to  be  found  in 

The  Ewing  Gensalosy  &  Cognate  Branches,"  ibid, 
and  in  Clan  Ewing  (1922) •  For  a  biography  of 
NATHANIEL  BREADING  see  also  "History  of  Fayette 
County,"  Ibid. 
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his  Country*  •"  As  DAVID  told  it,  "While  the  battle 
was  progressing  Gen.  MAXWELL,  thinking  that  the 
division  general,  L£2,  was  not  conducting  his  forces 
as  he  should,  sent  ©a  to  Gen*  Washington,  then  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  field,  to  Inform  him  of  the 
state  of  affairs*  Washington  on  receiving  the 
dispatch  asked,  ’Young  man,  can  you  lead  to  Gen. 
Lee’*"  DAVID  said  he  could  and  was  told  "Well, 
you  lead  and  I  will  follow."  Soon,  DAVID  says,  in 
a  masterpiece  of  understatement,  "I  was  witness  of 
the  reprimand,  curses  and  all." 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  the  B READINGS  all 
trooped  out  to  Fayette  County  where  Squire  HUGH 
LAUGHLINf  was  carving  out  his  plantation  and  build¬ 
ing  the  great  stone  house.  DAVID  BREADING  married 
ELIZABETH  CLARK  and  they  lived  over  in  Luzerne 
Township.  Their  children  moved  to  Vincennes, 

Indiana,  of  which  more  later,  but  were  wiped  cut 
by  the  yellow  fever  epidemic.  Squire  HUGH’S 
brother-in-law  NATHANIEL  took  up  a  place  on  Dunlap’s 
Creek,  adjoining  HUGH’S  plantation.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  one  HUGH  had  originally  staked  out  for  hi a 
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brother  MATTHEW.  They  were  close  neighbors  and 
warmest  friends  throughout  the  years. 

The  historians,  in  speaking  of  NATHANIEL* S 
move  frora  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  out  to  Fayette, 
say  that  he  "found  himself  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  possession  of  considerable 
Continental  money,  and  not  knowing  what  better  to 
do  with  it,  carried  it  away  on  horseback  over  the 
mountains  to  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  laid 
it  out  in  about  700  acres  of  land."  Whether  that 
wealth  which  needed  investing  was  connected  with 
having  been  in  the  commissary  does  not  appear. 

In  any  event  he  did  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  state  of  considerable,  and  no  doubt 
well-de served,  affluence.  He  Bproceeded  at  his 
leisure  to  bring  his  family  out  [to  Fayette  County], 
and  got  comfortably  located  some  time  during  1784. 
Later  he  built  a  grist  mill  down  the  creek”  and 
hired  a  miller.  He  "always  appeared  in  knee-breeches 
and  silver  buckles,  and  wore  his  hair  in  a  cue." 

Politically,  NATHANIEL  B HEADING  was  a  real 
power  in  the  community.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
be  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
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(1785-1790),  a  peculiar  sort  of  committee  that 
Pennsylvania  had  at  that  time  in  lieu  of  a 
governor.  Not  until  1790  was  the  state  constitution 
changed  to  entrust  one  man  alone  as  chief  executive. 
In  the  same  period  he  was  also  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Fayette.  Indeed,  he  continued 
as  an  associate  Justioo  of  that  court  until  his 
death,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  to  his  familiars 

as  " Judge"  BREADING  Just  as  HUGH  was  always  "Squire" 
LAUGHLIN • 

Judge  BREADING  was  also  "commissioned  by  the 
State,  March  5,  1785#  to  survey  all  the  lands  then 
recently  purchased  from  the  Indians  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
also  assist  in  running  the  lines  between  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Ohio."  In  the  latter  project,  he 
worked  with  his  kinsman  (see  chart),  the  Rev.  Dr. 

JOHN  EWING,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  scholar  who 
operated  out  of  Philadelphia,  preaching  and  teaching 
the  sciences  by  turns. 

The  Judge  was  never  a  fellow  to  pass  up  any 
new  enterprise.  Every  year  he  bought  up  quantities 
of  flour  and  whiskey  and  hired  a  crew  of  young 
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fellows  to  take  It  by  keel  boat  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  LAUQHLIN  boys  found 
some  of  their  earliest  adventures  on  tho3e  voyages, 
.got  their  first  glimpses  of  Ohio  where  they  later 
moved.  He  helped  finance  JOHN  and  ANDREW  OLIPHANT 
in  an  iron  furnace  that  turned  out  salt  and  sugar 
refining  kettles.  From  that  he  went  on  to  steamboats. 
In  1814,  he  organized  the  group  who  built  the 

steamboat  "Enterprise”  at  Brownsville,  an  ill-fated 

* 

vessel  that  was  swallowed  up  by  the  river  on  her 
first  voyage  to  New  Orleans  and  never  heard  from 
again.  The  Jtodge  persisted,  however.  They 
launched  a  seoond  vessel  in  I8l6  and  Squire  HUGH'S 
son  DAVID  LAUQHLIN  got  his  first  command  in  his 
long  career  as  steamboat  captain  and  pilot  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

The  hottest  fight  the  Judge  ever  got  into  was 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of  *91.  Hardly  had  the  new 
government  gone  into  business  than,  of  all  things, 
they  levied  an  excise  tax  on  whiskey.  Most  of 
western  Pennsylvania  Just  did  not  see  it  that  way. 

Even  King  George  had  not  done  that.  What  good  was 

/ 

It  to  hav.  fought  and  won  the  Revolution  If  things 
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like  that  were  going  to  happen.  Whatever  his 
private  feelings  in  the  matter  may  have  been,  the 
Judge  set  out  to  uphold  the  law.  He  brought  a 
hornet* s  nest  down  about  him.  The  rebellious  dis¬ 
tillers  burned  his  barns,  threatened  his  life,  and 
really  made  things  hot.  But  the  old  man  stuck  to 
his  guns.  His  house  at  his  High  Tower  Farm,  like 
HUGH’S,  was  built  of  stone  and  made  a  pretty  fair 
fortress.  They  held  out  until  Washington  himself 
finally  arrived  with  the  troops. 

Judge  NATHANIEL  BREADING  left  a  son,  JAMES 
EWING  BREADING,  who  was  bom  at  their  Tower  Hill 
Farm  October  19,  1789.  For  a  while  young  JAMES 
tried  various  enterprises  in  New  Haven  and  Browns¬ 
ville,  but  with  the  death  of  the  Judge  in  1822  he 
went  back  to  look  after  the  farm.  The  year  before 
(1821)  JAMES  had  married  ELIZABETH  EWING,  keeping 
up  the  family  tradition  that  the  BREADING  men 
always  married  one  of  the  EWING  cousins.  Theirs 
was  a  childless  marriage,  however,  and  with  them 
the  BREADING  name  faded  out  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
JAKES,  like  his  father.  Joined  the  commissary  when 
war  came  along.  He  served  in  that  corps  during 
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Oen.  William  H.  Harrison's  campaign  against 
Tecumseh.  JAMES  finally  ended  his  days  in 
Allegheny  county,  Nov.  19#  IS63. 

The  Ewings 

So  many  of  the  EWINO  girls  have  come  into 
the  narrative  already  that  you  will  feel  at  home 
with  that  family  by  now. 

The  FWING8  were  an  old  Scotch  Presbyterian 
family,  but  a  lowland  rather  than  a  highland  clan, 
if  truth  be  known. ^  The  more  familiar  earlier 

Scotch  spellings  of  the  name  were  EWENS  and  EWINS. 

The  branch  which  emigrated  to  America  had 
spent  some  years  in  the  Presbyterian  upper  reaches 
of  Ireland.  WILLIAM  EWING,  bom  about  1665  near 
Castle  Stirling  in  Scotland  had  gone  to  County 
Londonderry  of  the  Ulster  region  in  1685*  He  was 
the  son  of  WILLIAM  EWING  and  ELIZA  MILFORD. 

WILLIAM  EWING,  JR.,  the  one  who  went  to 
Ulster,  married  twice.  His  son  NATHANIEL  EWINQ 
(by  the  first  marriage),  born  in  Londonderry  in 
1692,  was  the  emigrant  to  America  with  whoa  we 
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are  concerned,  NATHANIEL  EWING’S  half  brothers 
and  Bister  were  WILLIAM,  JAMES,  SAMUEL  and  ANNE 
EWING,  They  all  came  to  America  eventually,  "some 
with  NATHANIEL  in  1725#  and  in  the  Base  emigration 
were  members  of  the  PORTER  and  GILLESPIE  families, 
and  also  a  cousin  DAVID  BREADING, The  latter 
we  have,  of  course,  already  met. 

The  emigrant  NATHANIEL  EWING  had  "married  his 
cousin  RACHEL  PORTER  in  Londonderry  near  Coleraine” 
some  four  years  before  they  sailed  (i.e.  in  1721). 
They  had  two  youngsters  with  them  when  they  sailed, 
SARAH  EWING  (bom  in  1722)  and  WILLIAM  EWING  (bom 
in  1723). 

It  was  on  the  voyage  across  the  cold  and  bitter 
Atlantic  that  the  third  child,  ANNE  EWING,  was  bom 
in  1725*  You  will  remember  that  it  was  she  who 
married  JAMES  BREADING  and  that  it  was  their 
daughter  MARY  ANNE  (Polly)  who  married  Squire  HUGH 
LAUGKLIM. 

7,  “The  Ewing  Genealogy  &  Cognate  Branches,"  pp.  6-7 
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The  creaking  hold  of  a  little  sailing  vessel, 
1725  model,  on  the  north  Atlantio  route  from 
Scotland,  Jammed  with  immigrants,  is  hardly  anyone's 
dream  of  a  model  maternity  ward.  But  things  went 
well.  The  baby  was  strong  and  well.  The  mother 
was  soon  about  again.  And  once  they  were  settled 
in  Little  Britain  Township  of  Lancaster  County,  they 
had  more  "bairns."  The  twins,  JOHN  and  JAMES,  were 
born  June  21,  1732.  JOHN  was  the  Dr.  JOHN  EWING 
who  did  the  surveying  with  Judge  NATHANIEL  BREADING. 0 
After  the  twins  came  RACHEL  MARGARET  (1735),  GEORGE 
(Sept.  1,  1737)  and  ALEXANDER  (1740). 

When  ANNE  was  born  on  the  ship,  one  of  the 
sailors  told  the  youngsters  that  a  sea  gull  had 
brought  her  instead  of  the  stork.  It  was  a  Joke 
which  they  hugely  enjoyed,  and  repeated  endlessly, 
with  the  result  that  the  baby  was  called  "Sea  Gull," 
a  pet  name  which  she  bore  with  the  family  the  rest 
of  her  life. ^ 

8.  "Dr.  John  Ewing  &  Some  of  His  Noted  Connections," 
(1924)  -  Lucy  Ewing 

"The  Ewing  Genealogy  &  Cognate  Branches,"  p.  175* 
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The  EWINO  clan  prospered  in  America.  What 
with  running  the  commissary  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  marrying  BRSADINGS 
and  WILSONS,  they  were  bound  to  be  busy.  NATHANIEL 
EWINO,  the  immigrant,  died  in  Lancaster  County 
Sept.  6,  17^8,  but  his  youngsters  were  firmly 
rooted  in  the  new  land  by  then. 

The  EWINGS  were  never  ones  to  lose  touch  with 
their  kinfolk,  as  you  will  have  gathered  by  now. 

So  when  Squire  HUOH  LAUQHLIN  and  Ms  bride  POLLY 
went  out  to  Fayette  County,  her  uncle  GEORGE  EWING 
went  along  to  help  swell  the  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tion  on  Dunlap’s  Creek.  Uncle  GEORGE’S  son  WILLIAM 
EWING  was  born  May  19#  1769  in  Peach  Bottoms,  York 
County,  Pa.10  WILLIAM  had  "for  some  time  resided 
with  his  uncle.  Dr.  JOHN,"  —  these  families  were 
always  visiting  back  and  forth  — ,  "  and  under  Ms 
direction  had  made  considerable  progress  in  studies 
including  that  of  medicine."  WILLIAM  EWING,  thus 
tutored  "came  as  a  surveyor  into  Fayette  County 
about  1790  —  and  took  up  a  tract  of  land  and  built 

10.  "History  of  Fayette  County,”  ibid,  p.  6f>l 
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thereon  a  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  wherein  he 
died  in  1827." 

WILLIAM  EWING  married  MARY  CONWELL  (daughter 
of  JEHU  CONWELL  and  ELIZABETH  STOKELEY)  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Fayette  (in  1791).  She  was, 
it  is  said,  ”a  woman  of  great  spirit,  natural 
talerit  and  energy”  and  "became  the  mother  of  a 
large  family."  In  that  large  family  one  of  the 
boys,  GEORGE  EWING,  became  a  Texas  congressman, 
another,  NATHANIEL  EWING,  a  U.S.  District  Judge  in 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  while  daughter 
ELIZABETH  married  JAMES  E.  BREADING,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  daughter  LOUISA  married  a  WILSON* 
The  others  married  outside  the  family,  so  to  speak* 

The  Wilsons 

The  WILSONS  were  a  numerous  clan  both  in 
Scotland  and  In  America*  The  LAUGHLINS  began 
running  Into  them  back  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  marrying  their  daughters  and 
sons  in  Fayette* 

There  were  three  WILSON  Immigrants  that  play 
a  part  in  this  narrative.  Whether  they  were  brothers 
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or  cousins,  sons  ox*  all  throe ,  is  not  altogether 
clear  but  they  visited  around  together  so  much  it 
does  not  much  matter.  Those  three  vtere  ALEXANDER 
WILSON,  JAMES  WILSON  and  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  WIL30N. 

The  last  we  met  at  the  Big  Springs  Church  in 
Cumberland  where  Squire  HUGH  LAUGKLIN'S  uncle  was 
an  older  when  SAMUEL  was  called  to  be  the  pastor 
there. 

ALEXANDER  WILSON  was  bom  in  the  Presbyterian 
or  northern  end  of  Ireland  on  August  2,  1636.  His 
bride  of  December  1 ,  1726  was  CHRISTIANA  CUNNING¬ 
HAM.11  It  was  their  son  ALEXANDER  WILSON ,  JR., 
borh  Oct.  4,  1727,  who  emigrated  to  America  when 
he  was  but  a  lad  of  fifteen,  that  is  to  say.  In 
1742. 

Young  ALEXANDER  never  saw  his  father  and 
mother  again.  He  came  with  some  relatives,  Just 
which  ones  we  are  not  certain.  After  a  short  time 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  moved  on  to  York  County 
and  Cumberland  where  he  apparently  fell  in  with  the 
LAUOHLIN  clan. 

11.  See  D.A.R.  records  of  CLARA  HAMILTON  LAUOHLIN 
(Nat.  No.  134534). 
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ALEXANDER  WILSON  married  DEBORAH  GILMORE,  and 
they  had  a  good-sized  family,  too,  by  the  time  the 
war  had  closed,  viz.i  SARAH,  JAMES,  SAMUEL, 
DEBORAH,  ALEXANDER,  THOMAS,  JOHN  and  MARGARET. 

He  had  done  his  wartime  service  in  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  along  with  the  LAUGHLINS. 

He  served  in  Captain  John  Nelson's  Company,  Fifth 
Battalion,  Cumberland  County  (1780  and  1781), 12 

After  the  war  ALEXANDER  WILSON  moved  out  to 
Fayette  County,  neighbor  of  HUGH  and  POLLY  in  the 
Dunlap  Creek  congregation.  It  was  his  daughter 
DEBORAH  WILSON  who  married  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  that  we 
left  a  while  ago  with  the  promise  we  would  take  him 
up  again  in  hi a  own  later  chapter. 

ALEXANDER  farmed  In  Fayette  County  and  for  a 
while  he  had  a  country  store  there.  Upon  his 
death  on  July  9,  1815,  he  was  burled  in  the  family 
burial  ground  that  Squire  HUGH  had  provided  on  his 
plantation. 

JAMES  WILSON,  third  of  the  WILSON  Immigrants 
we  have  mentioned,  did  not  come  to  America  until 

12.  MPenn  Archives,  Ser.  5,  Vol.  6,  p.  358." 
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1765#  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  He  had  studied 
In  Scotland  at  the  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Universities.  He  became  by  far  the  best  known  of 
the  group.  For  a  couple  of  years  he  taught  Latin 
in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  JOHN  DICKINSON.  From  a  later  litiga¬ 
tion1^  it  appears  he  also  did  a  little  unlicensed 
practicing  on  the  sides 

"In  order  to  prove  some  facts  ...  the 
plaintiff  called  one  WILSON,  who  objected 
to  being  examined,  alleging  that  w'hat  he 
knew  of  the  matter  came  to  him  in  confidence. 

It  appeared  .  .  .  that  WILSON  used  to  copy 
deeds  for*  Pemberton,  and  after  some  time 
(having  gained  experience) ,  to  draw  such 
deeds  and  writings  as  were  necessary  .  •  • 

It  was  answered  that  WILSON  was  neither 
attorney,  solicitor  nor  scrivener  •  .  • 

WILSON  * S  evidence  was,  however,  dispensed 
with  ...  as  it  was  found  the  evidence 
could  be  waived,  without  prejudice  to  the 
cause • " 

Since  WILSON  was  then  on  the  eve  of  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  U.3.  Supreme  Court,  that  was  a  happy 
outcome  for  him. 

JAMES  WILSON  was  always  bouncing  back  from 
some  adversity,  and  higher  each  time.  After  his 
pause  in  Philadelphia  he  "removed  first  to  Heading 
and  soon  afterwards  to  Carlisle,"  in  Cumberland 


13*  Morris  v.  Vanderen,  1  U.S.  (Dallas)  64,65. 
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County  where  he  fell  In  with  the  LAUGKLINS  as  we 
have  seen.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  successful 
Jury  lawyer  there  and  politics  began  to  engage 
more  and  more  of  his  time.  In  177 4,  he  published 
a  pamphlet  with  the  formidable  title  "Considerations 
on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Legislative 
Authority  of  the  British  Parliament."  The  answer 
he  reached  was  that  it  was  not  near  great  enough 
to  embrace  what  it  had  been  attempting. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
he  was  elected  delegate  from  Carlisle.  The  part  he 
and  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN  played  in  lining  up 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  have  already  noted.  By  1777,  however,  with  the 
war  going  badly,  WILSON  was  defeated  for  reelection. 
So,  as  usual  with  him  he  did  better.  He  went  to 
Annapolis  for  a  while,  cultivated  the  French  envoy, 
and  got  himself  appointed  Solicitor  for  the  French 
government,  the  most  lucrative  legal  retainer  in 
the  colonies.  And  with  the  war’s  successful  con¬ 
clusion  in  1783,  he  went  back  and  got  himself  re¬ 
elected  to  Congress. 
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Then  he  promptly  got  himself  in  hot  water 

again  by  successfully  defending  the  treason  case 

14 

brought  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  war.  The 
citizens  were  so  enraged  that  his  house  was  known 
as  ^Wilson's  Fort "  from  the  way  he  had  to  barricade 
it.1^  The  notoriety  did  not  ham  his  practice, 
but  to  the  contrary.  As  a  sideline,  he  opened 
America's  first  law  school  in  Philadlphia  and 

1 6 

induced  Gen,  Washington  to  attend  its  opening," 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  initial 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  aat  as  a 
member  of  that  court  in  Philadelphia  beginning  in 
1789*  Its  business  was  spotty  and  its  status  un-  . 
certain.  The  yellow  fever  plague  of  *93  drove 
them,  along  with  nearly  everyone  else#  out  of 
Philadelphia. 

While  he  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  JAMES  WILSON 
wrote  the  opinions  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cases.  Kia  opinion  in  Chisholm  va.  Georgia  was  one 
such.  It  marked  the  new  government's  struggle  to 
assert  Its  authority  over  the  states. 

14 .  Republic a  v.  Mai In,  1  U.S.  (Dallas)  33* 

13.  "Dr.  John  Ewing  &  Kis  Famous  Connections,"  Ibid. 
16.  38  A.B.A.  Jour.  547  (Mr.  Justice  Jackson). 
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In  the  meantime ,  JAKES  had  been  speculating 

in  land.  He  scraped  together  all  he  had  and  all 

he  could  induce  the  LAUGHLINS,  the  BREADINGS,  and 

the  EWINGS  to  loan,  and  plunged  it  in  the  Holland 

Land  Company.  They  used  it  to  purchase  tremendous 

tracts  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  reports 

17 

say  he  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  it, 
a  tremendous  sum  for  those  days.  The  company  went 
ahead,  built  roads,  schools,  grist  mills  and 
surveyed  the  property  and  began  reselling  plots  to 
settlers.  But  with  Indian  troubles  on  the  border, 
it  had  to  draw  in  its  horns.  Before  they  got 
going  again,  new  and  uninvited  settlers  came  pouring 
in  and  took  over  the  lands.  In  the  meantime,  his 
old  enemies  were  back  in  the  saddle  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  They  had  lashed  him  before  for  being  too 
radical  when  he  was  all  for  declaring  independence 
from  England.  Now  they  accused  him  of  being  too 
rich,  too  conservative,  of  grinding  down  the  poor 
settlers.  The  latter  were  also  numerous  at  the 
polls.  So  the  legislature  amended  the  statute 

^7.  Commonwealth  v.  Coxe,  4  U.S.  (Dallas)  163,  175 
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governing  settlement  of  lands  and  JAMES'  invest¬ 
ments  were  wiped  out.  He  was  practically  a  pauper 
at  the  heighth  of  his  career* 

Squire  HUGH'S  plantation  out  in  the  wilds  of 
Payette  offered  refuge  where  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  not  likely  to  he 
hauled  off  to  a  debtor's  prison.  JAMES  WILSON  died 
there  in  the  summer  of  1793  and  v?as  laid  to  rest  in 
the  family  plot.  Later  his  son  Byrd  Wilson  had  him 
interred  in  the  Byrd  family  tomb  at  Christ's  Church 
in  Edenton,  North  Carolina. 

At  the  sesqui centennial  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  whose  convention  JAKES  had  been 
so  prominent  in,  the  Pennsylvania  state  authorities 
honored  him  with  services  at  the  old  marker  in 
HUGH'S  plantation. 

One  fascinating  thing  about  tracing  your  WILSON 
connections  is  that  you  mayr  turn  out  to  be  an  heir. 
Hot  of  JAMES  WILSON,  hi s  money  went  down  the  drain 
for  good,  but  of  an  earlier  one  who  was  an  heir  to 
the  title  and  lands  of  Stonleigh  Abbey  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  England.  Nobody  has  done  much  about  that 
for  a  hundred  years  but  the  story  is  still  in  the 
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books.  In  fact,  it  was  bo  hot  at  one  time  that  a 


‘’Wilson  Association"  was  organized,  hired  detectives 
and  lawyers  and  everybody  feverishly  worked  over 
the  family  records.  According  to  the  annual 
report  to  the  Association^  in  1865,  the  story  went 
something  like  this*  JEREMIAH  WILSON  was  the  right¬ 
ful  heir  to  the  title  of  Lord  Leigh  and  to  the 
Abbey.  But  JEREMIAH  had  gone  to  America,  or  at 
least  his  sons  had.  Some  cousin  in  England  put 
in  a  false  claim  that  the  heirs  of  JEREMIAH  were 
dead  and  took  over  as  Lord  Leigh.  About  l8l2,  one 
of  the  real  heirs  showed  up  but  mysteriously  dia  - 
appeared  in  Coventry.  The  then  Lord  Leigh, 
according  to  affidavits  collected  by  the  Association, 
had  the  "coffin  plates  wrenched  off  caskets  in  the 
family  tomb  in  dead  of  night"  and  B  the 

burning  of  family  portraits  by  an  old  housekeeper" 
who  is  supposed  to  have  confessed  on  her  deathbed. 

And  there  was  talk  of  "poisoning,"  etc.  Well,  if 
Lord  Leigh  did  all  of  those  things  he  so  botched  up 
the  records  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  make  any¬ 
thing  of  it  since. 

18.  "Report  to  the  Wilson  Association,  U.S.A.," 
by  H.  0.  Smith 
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Th®  present  Lord  Leigh  is  so  flattened  by 
taxes  that  he  rents  tha  place  out  as  a  tractor 
school  to  the  Ferguson  Cornpany  and  irdght  feel  quite 
relieved  to  have  it  taken  off  hia  hands. 
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LEATHSRWOOD 


Eaoh  of  Squire  HUGH  LAUGH- 
LIN'S  sons,  and  his 
daughter,  were  properly 
outfitted  when  they  were 
married  and  ready  to  oefc 
out  on  thoir  own.  A  yoke 
of  oxen,  a  saddle  horse, 
a  milch-cow  and  farm  tools 
were  ready  for  each  lad, 
together  with  seed  for  the 
first  year's  crop.  Some 
ungenerous  soul  has 

suggested  there  was  more  than  a  broad  hint  in  this 
that  the  young  fellow  would  do  well  to  get  moving 
and  find  a  plantation  of  his  own.  In  truth, 
however,  it  was  a  most  generous  endowment.  And 
the  old  homestead  was  always  there  if  things 
turned  out  badly  on  the  first  or  even  the  second 
try,  compelling  a  young  fellow  to  refit  before 
venturing  again  with  his  bride. 

JOHN  LAUGHLIN,  fourth  son  of  old  Squire  HUGH, 
Carried  pretty  little  DEBORAH  (Debby)  WILSON  on 
January  17,  1304.  Their  wedding  day  was  just 
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one  week  after  JOHN’S  twenty- seventh  birthday. 
DEBORAH  herself  was  twenty- three.  That  was 
considered ,  at  the  time,  to  b©  a  somewhat  spinster- 
ish  age  for  a  girl  to  attain,  still  unmarried. 

But  DEBORAH’S  charms  had  brought  enough  proposal© 
from  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  that 
she  had  no  uneasiness  about  finally  concluding  a 
happy  marriage,  and  which,  indeed,  she  did. 

Her  choice,  young  JOHN  LAUGHL1N,  was  a 
surprisingly  slight  chap  to  be  found  in  that 
family  of  strapping  big  highlanders.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  "rather  slender  as  to  his 
appearance  and  weighed  about  150  pounds."^  More¬ 
over,  he  had  the  long  Irish  lip,  and  delicately 
arched  eyebrows  that  have  marked  the  LAUGHLINS. 
His,  too,  was  the  clear,  resonant  voice  with 
what  has  been  called  a  ^coronet-like  quality" 
that  has  produced  in  the  family  the  clear, 
poignant  quality  of  its  Irish  tenors  and  the 

1.  "The  Laughlin  History,'"  by  John  W.  Laughlin 
(1907),  p.  4.  The  other  material  on  this 
and  the  next  generation  comes  largely  from 
that  source,  plus  talks  with  the  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 
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strength  of  its  courtroom  orators.  As  one  grand¬ 
son  put  it,  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  "had  that  singular 
tone  of  voice,  for  which  as  a  family  we  are  so 
noted,  but  which  no  one  outside  the  name  has  ever 
been  able  to  counterfeit." 

The  Erie  Adventure 

From  the  Squire’s  place  on  Dunlop’s  Creek, 

JOHN  and  DEBORAH  set  out  for  Erie,  Pennsylvania . 
That  was  north  and  west  from  their  starting  point, 
a  laborious  Journey  once  they  left  the  Monongahala* 
Sound  reports  of  the  fertile  land,  of  opportunities 
to  do  winter  work  in  logging  and  shipbuilding, 
were  all  enticing. 

Their  first  two  sons  were  bom  in  Erie.  The 
older  was  named  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN  for  his  gr©att 
uncle  on  his  father's  side  and  his  grandfather  on 
his  mother's  side.  ALEC,  as  he  was  known  to  the 
family,  arrived  on  January  31#  1805#  Just  a  little 
late  for  his  parent's  first  anniversary.  The 
second  son,  HUGH  LAUGHLIN,  named  for  the  Squire, 
was  also  born  in  Erie,  he  on  August  21,  1806. 

JOHN  and  DEBORAH  somehow  felt  that  Erie  was 
not  the  locale  in  which  they  wanted  to  bring  up 
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their  young  sons.  The  uneasiness  was  partly 
political  and  partly  geographic.  The  frictions 
that  brought  on  the  War  of  1812  ware  to  be  felt 
even  then  along  the  border  at  Lake  Erie  where 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  fought  his  famous  engagereent 
with  the  British  acme  five  years  later.  True, 
the  land  was  good.  Its  gentle  slopes  to  this  day 
support  the  richest  vineyards  in  America.  These 
young  people,  however,  had  no  background  for  sun- 
warmod  grapes.  Their  people  had  raised  them  in 
the  Alleghenies  of  western  Pennsylvania,  country 
that  matched  the  rough  contours  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

JOHN  knew  where  there  was  such  country  to  be 
had.  He  had  glimpsed  it  on  the  keel  boat  voyages 
along  the  Ohio.  With  the  admission  of  Ohio  to 
the  Union  in  l803,  the  rush  of  settlement  had  begun. 
Indeed,  things  went  forward  so  swiftly  that  Congress 
overlooked  entirely  the  chore  of  exainining  and 
approving  the  Constitution  of  the  new  state;  a 
neglect  that  was  not  brought  up  in  Congress  again 
until  1953  when  an  Ohio  Congressman  proposed  a 
resolution  to  remedy  the  defect  in  Ohio’s  state¬ 
hood. 
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The  upshot  was  that  JOHN  and  DEBORAH  sold 
their  holdings  In  Erie,  Journeyed  back  to 
Dunlop’s  Creek,  visited  with  3quire  HUGH  and 
POLLY  as  well  as  DEBORAH’S  family,  showed  off  the 
handsome  baby  boys,  and  then  set  out  for  Ohio. 

Old  Leatherwood 

The  place  that  JOHN  and  DEBORAH  choss  for 
their  new  home  was  in  the  hills  of  Guernsey 
County  on  what  is  known  today  as  Leatherwood 
Creek  (near  Lore  City) .  They  named  their  new 
homestead  "Leatherwood,"  the  same  name  we  adopted 
for  our  place. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  bark 
of  the  trees  in  that  grove  for  leather- tanning. 
Whether  the  name  had  attached  to  the  creek  before 
they  arrived  is  not  certain  but  apparently  JOHN 
and  DEBORAH  christened  both  the  creek  and  the 
homestead • 

The  place  they  chose  was  densely  forested. 

It  was  cloaked  with  a  stand  of  tremendous,  virgin 
hardwood  trees,  oaks,  maples,  beeches  and  walnut, 
crowded  trunk  to  trunk  until  the  space  beneath 
was  "dark  as  night."  The  first  Job  was  chopping 
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out  a  clearing  for  the  home  and  laying  up  the  big 
double-walled  log  house*  JOHN  LAUGHLiN  may  have 
been  slight  of  build  but  he  had  tremendous  energy 
and  tenacity  in  that  wiry  frame  of  his*  For  he 
cleared  substantially  the  whole  Quarter  section# 
cut  and  sawed  the  timber,  dragged  it  to  the  river 
for  sale)  stormed  and  railed  at  the  oxen  until  they 
had  heaved  and  yanked  and  hauled  every  last  one 
of  the  giant  stumps  out  of  his  fields*  An  atom 
bomb  doss  not  clear  a  greater  space  than  that 
little  man  did  with  only  his  two  hands,  a  razor- 
edged  axe  arid  his  span  of  oxen* 

As  if  that  wasn*t  enough,  JOHN  hired  out  with 
his  big  oxen  to  clear  the  right-of-way  for  the 
B.  &  0*  Railroad  when  it  was  put  through  near  his 
place  a  few  years  later.  The  sweat-stained  yoke 
of  that  famous  pair  of  oxen  was  still  hanging  is 
the  barn  at  Leatherwood  when  we  visited  there  in 

1939. 

DEBORAH  was  Just  as  keen  as  JOHN  in  making 
the  new  home.  Cleaning  house,  that  is,  sweeping 
from  hearth  to  door  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  did 
not  take  long*  And  heaven  knows  there  was  no 
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til*  bathroom  to  scrub  and  polish*  Doing  the 
baking,  churning  the  butter,  carding,  spinning 
and  weaving  the  wool > .  and  forever  pulling  the 
boys  out  of  one  scrape  or  another  did  take  time 
and  energy*  Of  course,  it  was  true  too  that  a 
young  lady  from  Dunlop’s  Creek  had  a  tradition  of 
hospitality  that  it  took  some  doing  to  maintain. 

The  testing  of  that  famous  hospitality  cams 
one  midnight  when  an  acquaintance  showed  up  on 
his  way  home  from  paying  his  taxes  at  the  county 
seat  in  Cambridge*  JOHN,  in  the  offhand  manner 
that  young  husbands  have,  insisted  that  the  visitor 
come  in  arid,  moreover,  that  he  must  have  some  thing 
to  eat.  DEBORAH  was  appalled  to  hear  the  friend 
accept*  She  remembered,  even  if  JOHN  did  not, 
that  they  had  licked  the  pot  that  night,  that  she 
had  told  JOHN  he  would  have  to  go  out  and  shoot 
something  in  the  morning  for  breakfast.  Well,  no 
use  worrying  over  that  at  this  point  of  crisis. 

JOHN  could  not  go  out  and  bag  any  game  at  midnight. 

So  DEBORAH  tied  an  apron  over  her  nightgown, 
put  on  her  shawl,  lit  the  lantern  and  slipped  out 
into  the  garden.  After  frantic  searching  she 
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finally  found  and  dug  an  aprcnful  of  potatoes 
that  were  passably  mature,  took  them  in  and 
roasted  them.  Their  guest  was  fed.  The  family 

honor  was  preserved. 

The  identity  of  that  guest  has  been  lost  in 
the  passage  of  time.  Apparently  JOHN  did  not 
bring  up  the  incident  when  he  could  help  it  and 
DEBORAH  always  was  a  little  terse  in  remarks  about 

it. 

The  Casa  of  the 
Homesick  Bride 

In  any  family  history  with  as  many  brides  as 
this  one  there  are  bound  to  be  those  who  will  get 
homesick,  those  who  most  dreadfully  wish  to  visit 
their  old  home  and  dear,  loving  parents.  Of  all 
the  numberless  times  that  has  happened,  none  of 

them  can  match  DEBORAH. 

The  new  home  at  Leatherwood  was  fine.  She 
dearly  loved  it,  and  JOHN  too.  Hor  was  there  much 
time  for  dreaming  and  feeling  nostalgic.  DEBORAH 
did,  however,  get  to  thinking  about  home  back  in 
Payette.  She  wanted  to  see  her  father  and  motte*. 
She  wanted  to  see  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
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wanted.  Just  fop  a  little  while,  to  be  back  where 
things  were  settled  and  solid,  warm  and  friendly, 
where  the  Squire  came  to  dinner  in  his  silver- 
buckled  shoes,  where  there  was  linen  on  the  table 
to  gleam  in  the  candlelight,  where  there  was  sing¬ 
ing  and  lots  and  lots  of  jolly  people.  She  could 
see  it,  she  could  smell  it,  she  could  hear  it, 
she  could  feel  it,  indeed,  she  could  fairly  taste 
it. 

Well,  it  got  so  bad  DEBORAH  Just  had  to  go 
home  for  a  visit*  So  she  did.  JOHN  saddled  the 
horse,  handed  the  latest  baby  up  to  her,  and  she 
set  off.  She  was  a  little  tearful  at  starting 
but  just  as  determined  as  ever.  All  alone  with 
the  baby,  she  rode  from  Leatherwood  in  Ohio  to 
her  horns  on  Dunlop's  Creek  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania.  She  swaa  the  horse  across  the  Ohio 
river  at  Wheeling.  Take  a  look  at  that  crossing 
some  day  and  see  what  homesickness  really  means. 
Finally,  she  arrived  all  safe  and  sound.  Everyone 
was  delighted,  the  baby  was  the  handsomest  LAUGHLIN 
ever.  DEBORAH  had  a  wonderful  visit,  drank  in  her 
fill  of  the  old  hOifiQ  place.  After  a  few  days  she 
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had  a  terrible  argument  with  her  family,  the 
moat  wonderful  cure  of  all  for  homesickness, 
saddled  her  horse  and  rode  back  to  Leatherwood 
quite  content  and  happy,  and  bubblingly  glad  to 
see  JOHN  again  and  find  nothing  dreadful  had 
happened  to  him. 

Nor  had  she  failed  to  bring  a  present  back. 
Her  choice,  of  all  things,  was  a  tree.  One  thing 
they  had  plenty  of  was  trees.  But  Deb's y  was 
determined  to  have  a  particular  tree,  a  locust 
like  they  had  at  horse.  So  bring  it  she  did. 

Thoy  cared  for  it  and  nursed  it  and  seventy-five 
years  later  her  grandchildren  were  still  enjoying 
Grandma* a  great  locust  tree. 

Hare  Children 

rm*  ■■  ■■  ■«"«■■■  ■  m 

As  time  wore  on,  Leatherwood  became  less  and 
less  of  a  wilderness  outpost,  began  to  take  on 
the  patina  of  a  well-loved  family  homestead.  ALEC 
And  HCOH  grew  into  lusty  young  manhood.  Six  sore 
brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  at  Leather-wood, 

MASt  3,  (March  3,  1809).  MARGARET  (March  3,  loll), 
THOMAS  V.  (April  13,  I3l3h  JOHN  (July  6,  iSlp), 
little  Deborah  (Nqv*  30,  loir)  and  JAKES  (Feb. 

23,  1821). 
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The  War  of  1812  came  and  went.  The  Indian 
campaigns  rolled  farther  and  farther  westward. 

Things  were  increasingly  peaceful  at  Leatherwood. 
Crops  were  good.  They  prospered,  and  were  richly 
happy. 

JOHN  had  lost  the  eight  of  his  left  eye  in 
their  early  days  there  when  he  was  filing  the 
vertical  blade  of  the  saw  at  their  old  water  mill. 
But  the  pain  went  away  and  he  relished  astonishing 
his  grandsons  by  shooting  his  rifle  "with  both 
eyes  open,”  a  feat  that  utterly  baffled  them. 

Not  long  after  making  a  start  at  Leatherwood, 
JOHN  and  DEBORAH  helped  build  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  in  their  neighborhood,  a  log  building 
located  a  mile  southeast  of  Washington  in  Guernsey 
County.  Only  the  cemetery  remains  now.  JOHN  and 
DEBORAH  are  both  buried  there  (the  old  "Washington 
Cemetery" ) • 

The  first  minister  of  their  church  was  Rev. 
CLARK.  His  pretty  daughter  MARIA  became  the  bride 
of  the  second  son  of  JOHN  and  DEBORAH,  HUGH  LAUOH- 
LIN.  Another  of  JOHN  and  DEBORAH’S  youngsters 
also  married  a  CLARK.  That  was  MARY  B.  who  married 
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the  Rev.  CLARK’S  son  ALVAN  and  went  with  his  to 
Logan  County,  Ohio, 

Alexander  Laughlin 

It  is,  however,  with  the  eldest  of  the  children 
of  JOHN  and  DEBORAH  that  we  are  mainly  concerned 
in  this  narrative,  for  it  is  through  him  (ALEXANDER) 
that  the  line  being  traced  descends. 

ALEXANDER  (or  "ALEC"  as  he  was  better  known) 
enjoyed  the  first-born's  prerogative  of  taking  over 
the  old  home  far®  at  Leatherwood  when  JOHN  retired. 
ALEC  was  a  big  fellow,  stolid  alongside  his  bantam 
rooster  father,  quiet  and  awkward  compared  to  his 
vivacious  mother  who  continued  to  play  the  part  of 
the  "bell®  of  the  ball,"  despite  frontier,  children 
and  the  inroads  of  eighty  years.  ALEC,  after  all, 
had  early  assumed  the  task  of  keeping  order  among 
the  numerous  small  fry  and  his  volatile  set  of 
parents . 

To  ALEC’S  credit  is  the  skill  with  which  he 
tended  and  prospered  old  Leather*  ood.  His 
father  had  tom  the  forest  out  of  it  with  the 
ferocity  of  an  Indian  lifting  a  scalp.  He  always 
bounced  around  the  place  as  "if  he  were  looking 
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for  the  next  varmit  he  had  to  lick.'’ 
the  fields j  he  startled  the  neighbors  by  a  program 
of  fertilizing i  and  he  really  had  them  hanging  on 
the  fences  in  goggle-eyed  amazement  when  he  bought 
and  operated  the  first  mowing  machine  in  the  county. 

Somewhere  ALEC,  too,  found  the  Highland  instinct 
for  sheep.  He  peopled  the  place  with  Black  Top 
Spanish  Merinos ,  a  fine  stock  whose  wool  brought 
a  handsome  premium  on  the  market.  So  thickly  did 
they  cover  Leatherwood • s  hills  in  the  course  of 
time  that  the  schoolhouse  was  later  named  Black 
Top"  and  so  was  the  mine  that  was  later  opened 
for  a  rich  vein  of  coal  on  the  place. 

ALEC  married  a  young  lady  of  the  neighborhood, 
SARAH  ROBS,  in  the  fall  of  1827  when  he  had  Just 
turned  twenty- two.  She,  it  is  said,  took 

delight  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  her 
children  were  the  care  and  concern  of  her  life. 

Well  they  might  have  been  for  the  sweet  SARAH  had 
ten  of  them,  DEBORAH  (June  3#  1828),  JOSIAK  (Oct. 
18,  1329),  JOHN  B.  (Sept.  23,  1831)#  DAVID  P. 

(July  27,  1833)#  JANB  (1833)#  MARY  (Nov.  3#  1337)# 
ALEXANDER  W,  (May  18,  1840) ,  THOMAS  A.  (lo43) , 
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ROBERT  WILLIAM  (April  4,  1S45)  and  JAMES  HUGH 
(1847).  All  but  JANE,  who  died  in  Infancy,  were 
present  at  the  wonderful  Golden  Wedding  Anniversa¬ 
ry  celebration  for  ALEC  and  SARAH  &t  old  Leather- 
wood.2 

ALEC’S  bride,  SARAH  ROBS,  was  the  sister  of 
JANE  ROBE  and  who  married  ALEC’S  brother,  THOMAS 
WILSON  LAUGHLIN.3  The  latter  took  up  a  farm  in 
Guernsey  County  across  the  road  from  HUGH  BROWN 
and  of  whose  family  wo  shall  hear  more  shortly. 
THOMAS  was  elected  an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Senecaville  at  the  age  of  23  and  served 
as  an  active  or  Ruling  Elder  until  he  was  64,  a 
tenure  unequaled  in  the  family  annals.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  "particularly  interested  in 
theological  discussions,  and  was  well-posted  in 
Presbyterian  doctrine  and  polity."  He  was  twice 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly.  His  grandson 
CLARENCE  LAUGHLIN  was  operating  the  old  farm  when 
last  we  stopped  there. 

2.  Soae  prints  of  a  photo  taken  of  the  group  are 
still  extant. 

3*  They  are  buried  in  the  old  Washington  grave¬ 
yard  where  the  headstones  Five  the  dates 
1813-1900  for  THOMAS  and  1813-1537  for  JANE. 
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To  got  back  to  ALEC  and  SARAH  at  Leatherwood, 
however,  as  the  Tarsi  prospered  ALEC  bought  more 
land,  more  sheep,  and  continued  to  build  up  the 
place  •  He  served  one  term  as  County  Commissioner 
but  politics  were  not  to  the  taste  of  ouch  a  man* 
His  stern,  humorless,  purposefulness  were  too 
unyielding  to  accommodate  that  sort  of  enterprise* 
He  was  more  in  his  element  as  Elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Senecaviile  and  in  the  new 
church  at  Lore  City  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
organising* 

A  reasonably  wealthy  man,  ALEC  was  generous 
in  starting  each  of  hia  youngsters  on  a  farm  of 
their  own  Just  as  his  grandfather,  old  Squire 
HUOH,  had  done.  But  there  was  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion*  That  was  his  son  ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUGKLIN, 
whose  choice  of  bride  brought  down  the  old  man's 
wrath  as  w®  shall  see.  As  luck  would  have  it.  It 
Is  that  very  ROBERT  WILLIAM  to  whoa  this  narrative 
turns  in  the  next  generation. 

Civil  War 

The  time  when  Squire  HUGH  and  his  brothers 
and  uncles  had  held  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  was 
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long  since  past.  Nowhere  was  fooling  stronger 
against  slavery  than  along  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  Ohio.  The  "underground  railroad,”  by  which 
runaway  slaves  were  ersuggled  out  of  the  South  and 
into  Canada,  flourished  in  Guernsey  County  like 
the  rest  of  Ohio.  Participation  in  that  work  was 
a  part  of  the  stem  Presbyterian  demand  of  old 

ALEC  and  hia  kinsman. 

With  the  bitter  recriminations  that  arose 
between  the  States  in  the  1850* s,  feeling  ran 
high  through  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  LAUGHLIhS  there 
would  probably  have  been  shocked  to  know  their 
grandfather  had  been  a  slave  holder  in  his  day. 

Finally,  when  secession  tore  the  Union  apart 
and  the  ugly  business  of  Civil  War  boiled  over, 
the  regiments  were  recruited  all  over  the  state. 
As  the  young  men  in  blue  streamed  away,  ©very 
branch  of  the  LAUGHLIHS  in  Ohio  sent  its  lads. 

Old  ALEC*S  son  THOMAS  ALVAN  LAUGHLXN  en¬ 
listed  on  January  20,  1862  in  Company  B  of  the 
first  regiment  raised,  the  lot  Ohio  Volunteers. 
He  died  in  the  campaign  at  Corinth,  Mississippi 
in  July  of  that  same  year  and  was  buried  in  the 
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National  Cemetery  there* 

Old  ALEC’S  son-in-law  ALVAN  CLARK  (husband 
Of  MARY  BRACING  (LAUGHLIN)  CLARK)  was  a  Colonel 
of  militia  when  the  war  broke*  He  recruited  and 
costaanded  Company  D  of  the  66th  Ohio  Volunteers* 
Old  ALEC’S  grandson  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  CLARK  en¬ 
listed  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac* 
surviving  the  bloody  fields  of  Gettysburg  to 
return  and  farm  at  Bell©  Center*  Ohio*  Another 
grandson  ROBERT  SEMPLE  CLARK  served  in  the  same 
regiment • 

Old  ALEC’S  grandson  JOHN  L.  Me CREAKY  (son  of 
MARGARET  (LAUGHLIN)  McCREAKY)  enlisted  along  with 
THOMAS  ALVAN  LAUGHLIN  in  Company  B  of  the  1st  Ohio 
Volunteers*  He  was  killed  at  a  battle  on  the 
Tennessee  in  April  of  1862. 

Old  ALEC’S  grandson  JOHN  W.  LAUGHLIN*  fresh 
out  of  Jefferson  College  at  C&nnonsburg  in  1861, 
also  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the  1st  Ohio 
Volunteers.  He  survived  three  years  and  nine 
months  of  campaigning,  was  mustered  cut  a  captain* 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  first  history  of  the 
LAUGHLIN  family. 
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Old  ALEC'S  grandson  and  namesake  ALEXANDER 
a,  LAUOHLIN  (son  of  THOMAS  WILSON  LAUOHLIN )  was 
another  member  of  Company  3  in  the  1st  Ohio 
Volunteers,  He  was  In  every  battle  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  seeing  his  kinsmen  fall  around 
him,  until  he  was  captured  at  Chickamauga, 
Tennessee.  Imprisoned  by  the  Confederates  at 
Libby  and  Danville  In  Virginia  for  some  eight 
months,  he  practiced  a  southern  accent  most 
studiously  and  then  he  dug  his  way  under  the  wall, 
finally  getting  back  to  the  Union  lines  in  West 
Virginia.  Once  back  to  his  regiment,  he 
volunteered  as  a  spy  and  "'performed  such  daring 
deeds  as  but  few  soldiers  are  privileged  to 
relate.” 

Old  ALEX'S  youngest  son  JAMES  enlisted  in 
the  Cavalry  in  l86l  and  served  a  year  and  one- 
half  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  r4As  a 
cavalry  officer  he  was  capable  and  brave,  and  won 
promotions,  he  being  a  lieutenant  colonel  when 
he  completed  his  service.”  He  lived  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  Illinois  legislature  (Shelby- 
ville.  Ill.). 
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Those  were  tense,  hard  years  for  old  ALEC 
and  SARAH.  No  war  before  or  since  In  our  country’s 
history  has  produced  such  high  casualty  percentages 
In  Its  battles,  and  they  were  all  Americans,  both 
sides. 

Elders  0*  The  Kirk 

ALEC  and  SARAH  furnished  even  more  ordained 
Elders  and  Ministers  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
than  they  did  soldiers  for  the  Union  Army.  ALEC 
was  himself  an  Elder  at  Senecavllle  and  later  at 
Lore  City,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Son  JOS X AH  ROBE  LAUGHLIN  was  an  Elder  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bell®  Center,  Ohio 
near  which  he  farmed  for  many  years. 

Grandson  ROBERT  JOHNSON  LAUGHLIN,  son  of 
JOSXAH,  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  Minister, 
having  pastorates  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
later  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Son  JOHN  BEADING  LAUGHLIN  was  an  Elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Lore  City  which  his  father 
had  helped  build. 

Grand -daughter  SARA  OELLA  LAUGHLIN  married  a 
Presbyterian  Minister,  the  Rev.  FRANK  FERRAL  BROWN  • 
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Son  ALEXANDER  WILSON  LAUGHLIN  was  also  an 
Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lore  City 
where  his  father  served. 

Son  ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  was  an  Elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Jose,  California. 

Grand-daughter  AGNES  LAUGHLIN  married  the 
Rev.  JOHN  SHERMAN  HAMILTON,  an  eminent  evangelist. 
They  maintained  as  their  summer  residence  a 
notable  house  on  Lake  Winona,  Indiana,  an 
accurately  scaled  replica  of  Ki Harney  Castle 
built  with  a  gray  shingle  exterior  and  golden  oak 
interior.  We  had  great  adventure  sleeping  in  one 
of  the  turret  rooms  when  we  visited  them.  The 
William  Jennings  Bryan  room,  where  he  had  been 
a  frequent  guest,  was  in  the  opposite  turret. 

Nephew  THOMAS  CLARK  LAUGHLIN  (son  of  ALEC’S 
brother  HUGH)  was  an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Belle  Center,  Ohio,  and  was  once  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Son-in-law  ALVAN  CLARK  (he  married  MARY 
SHADING  LAUGHLIN)  was  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Logan  County,  Ohio  (it  was  his  father 
who  was  the  first  minister  of  the  church  in 
Guernsey  County) • 
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Grandson  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  CLARK  was  an  Elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  In  Kenton,  Ohio, 

Daughter  MARGARET  WILSON  LAUGHLIN,  reported 
to  have  been  "the  most  beautiful  figure  on  horse¬ 
back  In  all  the  country,”  married  JAMES  McCREARY 
who  was  an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Lore  City  and  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly, 

Son  THOMAS  WILSON  LAUGHLIN  we  have  mentioned 
earlier  as  having  been  an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lore  City  for  45  years  and  twice 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Grand-daughter  DEBORAH  LAUGHLIN  (daughter  of 
THOMAS  WILSON  LAUGHLIN)  married  WILLIAM  NEWELL 
COWDEN,  later  an  Elder  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Quaker  City,  Ohio  and  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Son  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  "was  a  staunch  Presbyterian, 
and  an  Elder  during  most  of  his  life.” 

Grand-daughter  MINERVA  C.  LAUGHLIN  (daughter 
of  JOHN)  married  Rev.  S.  H.  WALLACE,  who  was  then 
the  Presbyterian  Minister  at  Centreville,  Ohio. 

Daughter  DEBORAH  LAUGHLIN  married  WILLIAM 
THOMPSON  who  was  "eminently  pious,  and  an  ardent 
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church  man."  He,  too,  was  an  Elder  at  Lore  City, 

Grand -daughter  MARGARET  ANN  THOMPSON  married 
the  Rev,  JAMES  STEWART  MoKUNN  who  was  pastor  of 
various  Presbyterian  Churches,  finally  at 
Cambridge,  Ohio, 

In  short,  if  they  had  all  been  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  the  same  time  tho  family 
would  have  had  voting  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church, 

Ewings  Again 

Some  of  the  EWINGS  went  to  Ohio  along  with 
the  LAUGHLIN  kin.  One  of  them  was  THOMAS  EWING 
who  settled  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  He  had  fought 
Tecumaeh 'a  Indians  along  with  JAMES  EWING  EREADING 
under  old  Zack  Taylor,  and  so  had  their  mutual 
friend  Judge  SHERMAN  of  Lancaster,  The  latter. 
Indeed,  had  so  admired  their  enemy  that  he  named 
one  of  his  sons  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN,  Of 
course,  many  of  the  LAUGHLIH3  served  under  General 
SHERMAN,  The  latter  showed  his  good  sense  by 
marrying  into  the  family.  He  took  as  his  bride 
ELLEN  EWING ,  daughter  of  THOMAS  EWING,  on 
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May  1,  1850  In  th©  city  of  Washington. ^ 

Old  ALEC’S  grandneic©  ELIZA32TH  D«  WALLACE 
(daughter  of  CAROLINE  WILSON  (LAUGKLIN)  WALLACE) 
married  JOSEPH  EWING  March  2,  1832,  again  linking 
the  families. 

Robert  William 

It  is  to  ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN,  eighth  child 
of  ALEC  and  S A RAH ,  that  the  spotlight  next  turns. 

He  was,  as  w©  have  already  noted,  bora  in  the 
Spring  of  1845  at  old  Leatherwood. 

In  many  ways,  he  seems  to  have  resembled  much 
more  closely  his  grandfather  JOHN  than  he  did  either 
of  his  parents.  Certainly  they  often  found  him 
difficult  to  understand.  Neither  his  pace  nor  the 
fixity  of  his  notions  made  him  an  easy  youngster 
to  guide,  much  less  direct. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  along,  he  was  still 
not  of  age.  True,  his  younger  brother  and  some 
of  his  young  nephews  entered  th©  service.  But 
through  some  perverse  streak  he  did  not.  It  is 
quite  possible  a  recruiting  sergeant  turned  him 

4.  HGen.  Sherman,  His  Life  &  Battles,*' 

Ida  B.  Forbes  (1886)  p.  11. 
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down  because  of  his  slight  size*  If  that  was  it* 
he  stubbornly  kept  the  fact  to  hiraself  and  never 
vouchsafed  such  an  explanation  to  old  ALEC* 

That  hardly  created  a  climate  of  feeling  to 
endear  him  to  the  old  man*  ROBERT  WILLIAM  really 
tore  it*  however,  when  he  announced  his  intention 
of  making  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  MARTHA  BROWN • 
Not,  you  will  understand,  because  the  old  man  had 
anything  against  the  BROWNS  in  general  or  MARTHA 
in  particular.  Quit©  the  contrary.  ALEC’S 
brother  THOMAS  LAUGHLIN  had  lived  across  the  road 
from  the  BROWNS,  had  been  their  warm  friend  and 
neighbor  for  years.  ALEC’S  older  son  JOHN  B. 
LAUGHLIN  had  married  HANNAH  BROWN ,  the  sister  of 
MARTHA,  in  1856.  The  trouble  arose  because  MARTHA 
had  been  engaged  to  ALEC’S  son  THOMAS  whan  he  set 
off  with  the  1st  Ohio  in  1862.  The  old  man  never 
got  over  the  notion  that  ROBERT  WILLIAM  had  been 
a  little  too  precipitate  in  courting  hia  brother’s 
fiancee  once  THOMAS  had  marched  off  to  war. 

THOMAS  died  at  the  siege  of  Corinth  long 
before  ROBERT  WILLIAM  and  MARTHA  were  wed. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  and  his  stem  parent  are  both 
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long  sine©  laid  to  rest.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  it  is  long  since  done. 

At  ROBERT  WILLIAM’S  announcement  of  his 
intentions,  old  ALEC  set  his  face  against  it, 
refused  to  supply  him  with  his  share  of  farming 
equipment  and  livestock.  So  ROBERT  WILLIAM  walked 
out,  literally  and  figuratively.  He  continued 
walking  until  he  arrived  at  the  home  of  one  of  his 
numerous  relatives  in  Belle  Center,  got  a  job, 
earned  enough  money  to  make  his  own  start,  went 
back  and  claimed  his  bride  on  Feb.  8,  1567.  In 
starting  his  new  family  Bible  he  was  careful  to 
record  that  he  and  MARTHA  JANE  BROWN  were  wed  by 
the  Rev,  MILLER  "at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  father/’ 

The  Browns 

One  of  MARTHA  BROWN’S  cousins,  a  Presbyterian 
Minister  in  Ohio,  the  Rev.  FRANK  BROWN  wrote  up 
a  set  of  longhand  notes  on  the  family •  Apparently 
AGNES  (LAUOHLIN)  HAMILTON  had  a  copy  at  one  time. 

It  Is  her  transcript  of  portions  of  them  in  a 

5.  His  daughter  JULIA  (LAUGHLIN)  BELL  of  Kenton, 

Ohio  now  has  the  old  Bible. 
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letter  of  March  3,  1941  to  her  nelce  ELIZABETH 
(LAUQHLIN)  WOLFE  that  is  the  basis  of  most  of 
our  data  on  the  BROWNS.  The  remainder  is  from 
another  of  ELIZABETH’S  aunts,  JULIA  (LAUGHLIN) 

BELL  • 

WILLIAM  BROWN  emigrated  to  America  from  Ulster 
at  an  early  day.  It  was  his  great-great -grandson 
HUGH  BROWN  who  later  moved  to  Ohio  and  homesteaded 
the  BROWN  farm  in  Guernsey  County.  MARTHA  JANE 
BROWN  was  his  daughter. 

MARTHA’S  mother  was  JANE  (TODD)  BROWN,  bom 
in  1812  in  West  Alexander,  W.  Va.  (on  present  U.S. 
Route  40) •  JANE  was  the  daughter  of  JOHN  TODD 
and  his  bride  who  was  one  of  the  NEELY  girls. 

The  notes  says 

* —  Grandmother  -  -  (Neeley)  Todd  -  -  came 
from  Ireland  when  quite  a  young  girl, 
probably  16  or  17.  She  spoke  with  a  brogue. 

A  few  of  her  Irish  words  are  sometimes 
used  by  us  —  a3  * smigen'.  Not  a  smigen 
of  milk  in  the  bottle.  Her  father  came  to 
America  when  his  wife  died,  leaving  his 
estate  and  a  small  castle  to  his  eldest  son 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  Later  he 
sent  for  hi a  two  daughters,  Grandmother 
being  the  older.  They  came  in  a  sailing 
vessel  and  were  very  seasick.  The  cabin  boy 
was  given  credit  for  saving  their  lives  by 
milking  the  goats.  On  arriving  in  West 
Alexander,  they  found  their  father  had 
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married  a  girl  not  much  older  than 
themselves.  Their  ’Irish  was  up’  and 
they  would  not  live  with  him.  They  married 
young,  one  a  TCDD  and  the  other  a 
CUNNINGHAM.” 

Seeds  and  Seedling 

Once  ROBERT  WILLIAM  had  launched  himself  under 
his  own  steam,  he  made  great  headway,  and  fast. 

He  was  ahrowd  enough  to  see  the  shortcomings  of 
ordinary  farming.  So  he  dreamed  up  an  enterprise 
all  his  own  —  raising  onions  and  eventually  onion 
seed.  Nor  did  he  limit  himself  to  anything  like 
a  truck  garden.  He  raised  bushels  and  tons  and 
carloads  of  onions •  He  fretted  over  the  short 
growing  season  in  Ohio,  shifted  his  seed  raising 
to  California. 

Fortunately,  press  agents  had  not  in  that 
day  dreamed  up  the  notion  of  having  a  “queen” 
of  everything  or  one  of  his  daughters  would  probably 
have  had  to  pose  for  publicity  shots  as  the 
"Onion  Queen.” 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUOHLIN '3  grand -daughter 
ELIZABETH  (LAUOHLIN )  WOLFE  has,  however,  made  it 
tradition  at  our  house  always  to  hang  an  onion 
as  an  ornament  on  the  Christmas  tree. 
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The  first  three  children  to  be  born  to 
ROBERT  WILLIAM  and  MARTHA  JANE  LAUGHLIN  were 
girls,  LAURA  (bom  October  31#  186?),  JULIA  MAY 
(bom  August  7#  1869)  and  AGUES  (born  June  18, 
I87I).  It  was  the  latter  Aunt  AGUES  who  married 
the  Rev.  HAMILTON  and  lived  in  the  fabulous 
"castle”  at  Lake  Winona  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  She  is  gone  now  but  Aunt  LAURA  and 
Aunt  JULIA  are  still  spry  and  engaging  ladies. 
Indeed,  we  stopped  to  see  Aunt  JULIA  this 
summer  (1353)* 

Aunt  JULIA  married  OLIVER  BELL  and  Aunt 
LAURA  married  NORTEL  LOG EE •  JULIA'S  daughter 
MARTHA  BELL  and  ARTHUR'S  daughter  JUDITH  teamed 
up  with  their  cousin  ELISABETH  LAUGHLIN  on  play 
days  in  Ohio  at  Grandmother's  place.  Their 
grandmother  MARTHA  JANE  made  each  of  them  a 
rTick-Tock  Apron”  which  they  all  prize  to  this 

day.^ 

6.  The  " ELIZABETH"  mentioned  here  is,  of  course, 

my  ELIZABETH.  JUDITH  is  now  the  wife  of  Dr. 
BURDETTE  WYLIE  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  a 
son  LAIRD.  MARTHA  is  the  wife  of  banker 
CECIL  ARN  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  has  one  son  who 
graduated  from  the  U.S.N.A.  in  I9i>0,  ano^ner 
who  is  at  Ohio  State  University  this  year. 
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Four  sons  were  also  born  to  ROBERT  WILLIAM 
and  MARTHA  LAUGHLIN.  They  were  ARTHUR  A.  (bom 
April  4,  1875),  HARRISON  H.  (bom  July  3,  1876) , 
HUGH  ALEXANDER  (bom  Oct.  28,  1873,  and  who  died 
in  infancy),  and  ROBERT  LE  ROY  (bom  Dec.  21, 
1885).  It  is  the  latter  who  was  ELIZABETH'S 
father. 

The  sons  Joined  their  father  in  the  seed 
business.  First  Jobs  were  guarding  the  onion 
fields  at  night.  Later  on  they  had  a  part  in 
the  management  and  planning. 

By  the  time  1892  rolled  around,  ROBERT 
WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  was  forty- seven,  his  business 
had  prospered,  both  LAURA  and  JULIA  were  married, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  take  a  hand  in  community 
affairs.  The  cause  of  Prohibition  became  his 
prime  concern.  Just  how  that  was  related  to  the 
onion  seed  business  is  obscure.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  old  Judge  ©READING’S  troubles  In 
downing  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  had  affected  the 
thinking  of  the  family  on  the  subject.  Whatever 
the  cause,  however.  Prohibition  had  no  more 
ardent  advocate  in  Ohio  than  ROBERT  WILLIAM. 
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So  in  the  election  year  of  1892,  ROBERT 
WILLIAM  LAUOHLIN  ran  as  the  Prohibition  Party’s 
candidate  for  governor.  That  same  year  his  kins¬ 
man  ADLAI  EWING  STEVENSON  ran  for  Vice-President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  while  Gen.  JOHN  BIDv/ELL 
(of  whom  more  later  in  California)  ran  as  the 
head  of  the  Prohibition  Party  ticket,  that  is, 
for  President.  Neither  ROBERT  WILLIAM  nor  his 
friend  Gen.  BI DWELL  were  elected  although 
STEVENSON  was.  They  did,  however,  poll  a  vote 
of  respectable  size.  Most  effective  speaker  for 
his  father  is  reported  to  have  been  his  youngest 
son.  Little  LS  ROY. 

LE  ROY  regularly  appeared  on  the  platform 
in  his  starched  white  suit,  hair  slicked  down, 
ears  scrubbed  to  a  burning  red  by  his  three 
solicitous  sisters,  and  urged  the  assembly  to 
vote  for  his  father. 

A  continuing,  but  so  far  fruitless,  search 
of  ourse  has  been  for  one  of  ROBERT  WILLIAM 
LAUOHLIN' S  campaign  posters  when  he  was  running 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  Our  ambition  is  to 
be  able  to  mount  it  behind  the  bar  in  our 
recreation  room. 
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Whether  as  a  result  of  acquaintance  with 
Gen.  BI DWELL,  or  for  some  other  reason,  ROBERT 
WILLIAM’S  attention  was  shortly  drawn  to 
California.  He  set  up  onion  seed  raising  opera¬ 
tions  near  San  Jo3e  and  was  living  there  at  the 
time  of  the  LUAHGLIN  family's  great  centennial 
conclave  at  Leatherwood  in  190? • 

As  a  consequence  of  that  move,  LE  HOY  attended 
Stanford  University,  experienced  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  met  PANSY  AGNES  HART.  The  seismic 
effects  of  the  last  two  events  mentioned  were  of 
about  equal  proportion  so  far  as  LE  ROY  was  con¬ 
cerned  • 

LE  ROY  and  PANSY  were  married  on  April  10, 
190?,  went  to  Tia  Juana  on  their  wedding  trip, 
and  started  doing  night  guard  duty  in  the  onion 
fields  under  the  soft  light  of  the  California 
moon.  ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  LAUGHLXN,  their  first¬ 
born,  arrived  to  them  in  San  Jose  on  March  9# 
1908. 

But  that  moves  the  story  too  swiftly.  We 
must  Jump  back  some  hundreds  of  years  to  the 
arrival  in  America  of  the  HARTS,  to  examine  the 
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OSBORNES,  the  TI SLOWS,  the  FYNNS  and  all  of  the 
other  families  that  foreshadowed  PANSY  AGNES 
HART*  Only  then  shall  we  have  the  background 
complete  that  went  to  make  up  ELIZABETH0 
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THE  HART  BROTHERS 


Just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  LAUGHLIN  brothers, 
the  HARTS  came  to 
America  more  or  less 
in  a  cluster*  Partly 
because  they  were  not 
as  well  to  do,  and 
partly  beeause  they 
seera  to  have  lacked 
the  clannish  instinct 
of  the  LAUQHLINS ,  they 
operated  such  more 

independently  of  each  other.  As  a  consequence, 
the  connections  between  them  are  much  more 
difficult  to  verify. 

ELIZABETH  (TISLOW)  HART,  writing  to  one  of 
us  in  1927  about  the  antecedents  of  her  father- 
in-law  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  KART,  says  ’'Four  brothers 
by  the  name  of  HART  came  from  England  at  an  early 
day  and  settled  in  the  New  England  States.  One 
of  these  was  you r  ancestor."  She  also  wrote  that 
LEWIS  HART  was  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART'S  father, 
that  FRANKLIN  was  "bom  in  Vermont  in  1824, M  and 
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married  JEANNETTE  EVE RETS  there  in  1^51,  she 
having  been  born  in  1828. 

With  that  slender  beginning  we  have  had  to 
dig  out  the  story.  To  make  it  rougher,  Vermont 
in  that  period  is  perhaps  the  toughest  of  all 
spots  to  find  published  records.^ 

The  genealogy  is  documented  back  through 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  LEWIS  HART  which 
takes  us  back  to  about  1715*  From  there  on, 
back  to  the  actual  emigration  nearly  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  it  is  necessarily  sketchier. 

The  "brothers"  to  whom  ELIZABETH  HART 
referred  in  her  letter  appear  to  have  been 
ISAAC,  SAMUEL,  NICHOLAS  and  THOMAS  HART  who  all 
came  to  New  England  between  1633  and  1640  or  *41. 
According  to  the  historians  they  were  "probably 
brothers  or  cousins.’  The  records  in  England 
Itself  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  certain. 

1,  "Vermont,  The  Stumbling  Block  of  Midwestern 
Genealogies''  (Newberry  Library,  Chicago)  • 

2.  "Genealogical  History  of  Samuel 1  Hartt," 

James  M.  Kart  (1903). 


Isaac  Hart,  Cltlsen  Soldier 

Of  those  four  it  appears  that  the  family  line 
we  are  tracing  descends  from  ISAAC  HART.  V© 
first  get  a  flash  of  him  in  Rotten* s  History  of 
Emigration  where  appears  the  following: 

"Embarked  at  Yarmouth,  England,  April 

11,  1635,  in  the  vessel  Rose ,  with 
Captain  Anderson,  raster,  RICKARD  CARVER 
of  gnatby,  in  County  of  Norfolk,  England, 
husband,  age  60  years,  and  GRACE,  his 
wife,  age  40  years,  and  their  two 
children,  twins,  ELIZABETH  and  SUSAN AH 
CARVER,  age  18  years,  and  three  servants: 
ISAAC  HART,  age  22  years 
THOMAS  FLEGE,  age  21  year3 
MAR  ABEL  UNDERWOOD,  age  20  years. 

Very  probably,  ISAAC  HART  was  bom  In  or 

hear  Scratby  where  he  signed  up  with  Squire 

CARVER  to  come  to  America, ^  It  was  obviously 

a  foolhardy  thing  to  do  and  you  cannot  blame 

his  old  mother  at  home  for  not  keeping  track  of 

him  after  that. 

You  will  notice  that  Squire  CARVER  was 
shrewd  enough  to  bring  as  his  servants  three 
youngsters  just  entering  their  twenties •  If  he 


3,  For  a  good  description  and  pictures  of  the 
Pilgrims 1  homes  in  England  see  the  June, 
1953  National  Geographic. 
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had  an  old  family  butler  he  left  him  to  dodder 
about  the  home  place  in  England,  In  America  he 
wanted  muscle  and  good  health  to  help  him.  No 
doubt  he  followed  the  custom  of  first  of  all 
examining  their  teeth  to  see  they  were  sound. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  a  valet  with  a  tootacha 
on  a  1636  sailing  vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Young  ISAAC  must  have  felt  a  sharp  twinge 
of  loneliness  as  the  Rose  beat  her  way  down  past 
Land's  End  and  the  very  last  glimpse  of  England 
faded  away.  He  knew  right  well  he  would  never 
see  it  again.  Return  passages  were  not  for  young 
fellows  setting  out  as  bond  servants.  Whatever 
the  other  side  of  the  gray  Atlantic  held  for  him, 
it  was  for  keeps. 

The  good  ship  Rose  made  its  way  in  due  time 
(meaning  after  endless  weeks  of  bouncing  around 
and  everyone  nearly  starved)  Into  the  anchorage 
at  what  is  now  Salem,  Hass.  That  same  cove  was 
the  one  where  Governor  John  W in t  hr  op  arrived  six 
years  earlier  (1630)  with  his  company  of  Puritans 
in  the  ship  Arbella.  Roger  Conant  had  started 
the  village  In  1626.  Winthrop  had  already  moved 
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the  council  to  Charlestown.  He  soon  found  he 
had  not  thought  to  inquire  about  fresh  water 
and  had  to  move  again,  this  time  across  the 
Charles  River  to  what  is  now  Boston. 

It  is  hard  today  to  picture  that  arrival  of 
ISAAC  HART  in  1636.  In  some  ways  it  was  more 
like  clinging  to  a  tiny  ledge  on  the  face  of  a 
vast  mountain.  On  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
North  America,  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
settlers,  all  clustered  in  little  notches  they 
had  nibbled  out  of  those  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  of  wooded  coast  land.  The  French,  up 
in  a  bay  sheltered  by  the  hump  of  Nova  Scotia, 
had  a  little  stockade  built  in  1605,  the  Fort 
Royal  Habitation.  The  Spanish  had  a  log  fort 
in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  The  Butch  had  a  little 
trading  post  on  the  tip  of  Manhattan.  Raleigh's 
unhappy  shipload  were  huddled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River  in  Virginia.  There  was  the  little 
half-circle  of  cabins  on  the  cove  at  Salem,  the 
camp  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  that  was  all* 

If  ISAAC  HART  felt  somewhat  overwhelmed,  no 
one  could  blame  him.  Heaven  knows  he  had 
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"breathing  space"  if,  as  the  more  ponderous 
historians  say,  that  was  what  impelled  colonists 
to  set  out. 

What  happened  to  old  Squire  Carver  does  not 
appear.  He  does  not  show  on  the  records  again. 
Presumably  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  and 
young  ISAAC  found  himself  on  his  own. 

Some  six  years  after  landing,  ISAAC  HART 
acquired  an  acre  of  land  in  what  is  now  Watertown, 
Mass.  When  he  later  sold  it,  the  deed  said  he 
had  "acquired"  it  in  1642.^  Presumably  that 
was  when  he  started  chopping  down  the  trees. 
According  to  the  same  source,  he  had  also  built 
himself  a  cottage  on  his  acre. 

In  Salem  today,  at  the  site  of  the  original 
village,  replicas  of  the  first  cottages  have  been 
built.  No  doubt  ISAAC’S  cottage  was  Just  like 
them.  They  are  little  square  buildings  with 
high  gabled,  thatched  roofs.  The  walls  are  of 
square  sawn  logs,  cut  in  the  old  saw  pit  there. 

One  men  stood  in  the  pit,  the  other  on  the  plat¬ 
form  above,  as  they  sweat  their  way  through  the 
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length  of  a  log  with  a  two-man  saw.  A1 so  nearby 
are  the  clay  pans  with  oven  underneath  where  they 
evaporated  sea  water  to  yield  salt  for  curing  the 
blessedly  plentiful  codfish. 

Things  went  well  for  young  ISAAC  and  on 
February  3,  1656,  he  sold  his  cottage,  purchasing 
on  October  4,  1656,  a  fairly  large  (270  acre) 
farm."*  Before  that,  however,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  marry  a  charming  Puritan  maiden, 
ELIZABETH  HUTCHINSON,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1650. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  that  good  and  famous 
lady,  Mrs .  ANNE:  HUTCHINSON6  with  whom  she  had 
come  to  America  in  1635*  As  time  went  on,  they 
acquired  more  land,  having  some  500  acres  before 
they  were  done. 

Aside  from  anything  else,  the  time  and  place 
of  ISAAC  KART'S  arrival  In  America  marks  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Puritans.  No  one  else  was, 
indeed,  received  In  Massachusetts  at  that  time. 
They  went  to  America  to  be  free  of  strictures  on 

5.  Salem,  Mass.,  Deeds,  Book  14,  p.  263# 

6.  " Genealogy  of  Samuel 1  Kartt , M  Id.,  p.  238. 
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their  worship  in  England  but  no  group  was  more 
stringent  in  forbidding  deviation  from  their  own 
views . 

Whatever  the  fervor  of  ISAAC'S  views  may 
have  been  originally,  his  choice  of  bride 
certainly  indicates  they  had  been  tempered  with 
time  and  the  passing  of  old  Squire  Carver.  It 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  follower  of  the  young 
minister  Roger  Williams  who  had  the  courage  to 
preach  that  all  colonists  should  be  free  to  wor¬ 
ship  as  their  conscience  dictated.  For  that 
first  championing  of  religious  freedom,  Williams 
was  driven  out  of  the  Bay  Colony,  took  refuge 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  friendly  chief  finally 
made  him  a  "gift"  of  Rhode  Island.  A*  years 
wore  on,  his  views  prevailed  and  slowly  tempered 
the  congregations,  even  in  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ANNE  HUTCHINSON,  mother  of  ISAAC  HART'S 

bride  and  grandmother  of  his  children,  was  a 

staunch  leader  in  the  fight  for  religious 

7 

tolerance.  It  is  said  of  her: 

7.  "Cyclopedia  of  Universal  History,"  John 

Clark  Ridpath,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  437 
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Most  prominent  among  those  who  were  said 
to  be  'as  bad  as  Border  Williams,  or  worse* 
was  Mrs.  ANNE  HUTCHINSON,  a  woman  of 

fenius  who  came  over  v;lth  Sir  Henry  Vane 
1^35] •  She  desired  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  the  weekly  debates,  and  was 
refused •  Women  had  no  business  at  these 
assemblies,  said  the  Elders.  Indignant  at 
this,  she  became  the  champion  of  her  sex, 
and  declared  that  the  ministers  who  were 
defrauding  women  of  the  Gospel  were  no 
better  than  Pharisees.  At  length  Mrs. 
HUTCHINSON  and  her  friends  were  declared 
unfit  for  the  society  of  Christians,  and 
banished  from  the  territory  of 
Massachusetts.  With  a  large  number  of 
friends  and  exiles,  they  wended  their 
way  towards  the  home  of  Roger  Williams. 
Miantonomoh,  a  Narragansett  chieftain, 
made  them  a  gift  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Rhode  Island,*  there,  In  the  month  of 
March,  1641,  a  little  republic  was 
established,  in  whose  constitution 
freedom  of  conscience  was  guaranteed  and 
persecution  for  opinion's  sake  forbidden.” 

In  the  terminology  of  the  day,  these  people 

were  "Presbyterians,"  meaning  that  their  church 

polity  required  a  government  of  Presbyters,  made 

up  of  Elders  and  Clergy.  Bishops  were  anathema 

to  them)  their  principal  formula  for  "purifying" 

the  church  of  England  was  to  rid  it  of  Bishops. 

No  General  Assembly  existed  on  this  continent  for 

more  than  another  hundred  years.  By  the  time  it 

was  formed  the  trend  in  New  England  had  carried 

the  majority  of  the  churches  to  what  we  designate 
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as  Congregationalism  So  with  that  qualification 
w©  can  properly  designate  these  early  Uh:~xo  a b 
"Presbyterians'1  even  though  not  of  the  Scotch 
variety  that  the  Immigrant  LAUGHLINS  were. 

The  children  of  ISAAC  and  ELIZABETH  ( HUTCHIN- 

v  8 
SON)  HART  were i 

ELIZABETH  HART  j  b.  Dec.  11*  1651 

DEBORAH  HART  . 

THOMAS  HART  (who  remained  unmarried; 

JOHN  KART 

SAMUEL  HART,  b.  Feb.  9,  1656 

ADAM  HART,  b.  Apr.  4,  I606 

They  were  the  subject  of  special  bequests  in 
their  father’s  will. 


ISAAC  HART  was  not  only  an  enterprising  and 
successful  farmer,  but  a  tough  customer  as  well. 

At  the  age  of  60  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  Gordon’s 
Company  and  campaigned  bloodily  against  the 
Indians  in  King  Philip’s  War  (l675-lo76)9  until 
that  chief  was  finally  hunted  down  and  killed. 

In  that  period  the  name  HART  sometimes  appears 
with  the  double  "T",  sometimes  with  one.  In  the 
course  of  another  generation  or  so  it  had,  however 

eroded  pretty  uniformly  to  the  simpler  form  ’'HART. 

8.  Vital  Records,  Reading,  Mass. 

Q.  "Genealogical  History  of  Samuell  Hartt,"  Id., 
p.  233*  and  see  also  ! Soldies  Under  Capt. 
Gordon  in  King  Philip’s  War.* 
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His  good  wife  ELIZABETH  (she  was  known  In 
the  neighborhood  as  "GOODY")  survived  ISAAC  by 
some  years.  She  had  the  bad  fortune  to  get  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  hideous  witch  craze  that  swept 
New  England  in  the  late  1600*3.  It  appears  that 
an  alarm  about  witches  began  in  their  neighborhood 
"in  February  1692  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  SAMUEL 
PARRIS  of  Salem."  An  Indian  girl  TABITHA  (see 
Acts  9:36)  and  five  other  women  were  tried  and 
hanged.  ELIZABETH  HART  was  charged  on  the 
deposition  of  some  frumpet  named  MARY  "WALCOTT 
as  follows: 

"The  deposition  of  Mary  Walcott,  who 
testified  and  saith,  that  on  the  13th  of 
Kay,  1692,  I  saw  the  apparition  of  Goody 
Hart,  who  hurt  me  much  by  pinching  and 
choking  of  me  and  urged  me  greviously  to 
set  my  hand  to  her  book,  and  several  ot*ior 
times  she  has  tormented,  ready  to  tear  my 
body  in  pieceB. 

Such  depositions  of  visitations  by  "apparitions" 
of  people  were  typical  of  the  stories  on  which  the 
satanic  proceedings  went  ahead.  Fortunately,  the 
hysteria  subsided  a  little  before  ELIZABETH  her¬ 
self  was  executed.  She  was  sent  off  to  Boston 


10.  Id.  p.  238-9. 
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and  the  poor  old  lady  was  imprisoned  there  for 
some  seven  months.  Finally,  she  was  released  on 
Kay  18,  1692  upon  the  application  of  her  son 
THOMAS  HART.11 

The  courageous  THOMAS  remained  a  bachelor. 
Brother  SAMUEL  HART  left  a  fairly  well  documented 
trail  of  his  family.1^  JOHN  and  ADAM  HART  are 
harder  to  follow.  The  trail  clears  up  again  in 
1742  when  JACOB  HART  was  married  in  Dedham,  Ma3S. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  either  JOHN 
or  ADAM.  In  any  event,  the  records  are  reasonably 
good  from  there  on.  His  son, through  whoa  the  line 
descends,  was  SETH  (the  name  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  ADAM  in  Genesis)  so  if  that  is  any  clue,  the 
ehoice  is  ADAM. 

Jacob  Hart,  Soldier 

JACOB  HART  married  a  girl  named  SUSANNAH  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1742.^  They  had  four  children 
born  to  them  in  Dedham,  STEPHEN  HART  on  Mar.  21, 

TT.  Id.,  p.  -239T  —  — 

12.  Id.,  p.  240. 

13-  Id.,  p.  446  (same  authority  covers  the  other 
data  on  Jacob  Hart) • 
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1735#  JACOB  HART  on  Deo.  3 #  1738  (died  July  17# 
1759)#  WILLIAM  HART  on  Dec.  8,  1740,  and 
CATHERINE  HART  on-  April  3#  1742.  The  pace  was 
apparently  too  much  for  young  SUSANNAH  who  passed 

away  Sept.  13#  1742. 

JACOB  HART  married  a  second  time,  SARAH 
FARRINGTON  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  7#  1744. 

She  bore  hi®  eleven  more  children  and  survived 


to  outlive  hi®  by  some  years  besides,  werei 

HART,  b.  Feb.  1,  1746 
KART,  b.  Apr.  18,  1747 
KART,  b.  Dec.  8,  1748 
HART,  (died  at  age  of  1  1/2  years) 
HART,  b.  Dec.  29,  1753 

KART,  b .  Nov.  24,  1755 

ii/Vawij  9  iX^  9  CL  p  X.  { 

KAKT,  b.  Apr.  l6,  1761 

HART,  b.  Dsc.  29,  1763 

HART,  b.  Feb.  10,  1766 

We  underscored  SETH  so  as  to  give  a  clue  as  to 
where  the  line  goes  next  out  of  that  welter  of 


ABNER 

SUSANNAH 

REBECK AH 

SARAH 

SARAH 

ANNS 

SETH 

JACOB 

RUSSELL 

FRANCIS 


children. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  each  parent's  name¬ 
sake  died  and  that  they  bestowed  the  same  name  on 
a  later  youngster.  You  will  also  have  noticed  that 
one  of  the  daughters  was  named  for  the  Indian  girl 
executed  at  the  witch  trials,  another  clue  to  the 
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connection  between  JACOB  and  IoAAC. 

JACOB  HART,  like  his  grandfather  ISAAC,  was 
an  Indian  fighter,  JACOB  did  his  stint  In  the 
French  and  Indian  War  of  *56.  He  certainly  was 
eligible  for  a  draft  exemption,  but  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  this  line  of 
HARTS  to  set  off  for  war,  leaving  hia  wife  with 
a  houseful  of  children  to  care  for  and  somehow 

support . 

The  books  say  that  JACOB  HART  resided  at 
Dedham  and  later  at  Walpole,  Mass.  They  also 
say  that  he  was  "after  1775  a  farmer,”  They  do 
not  say  what  he  was  before  that.  Maybe  he  was 
so  busy  having  children  and  fighting  Indians 
he  had  little  time  for  anything  else. 

Seth  Hart,  Citizen  Soldier 

SETH  HART,  eleventh  child  of  old  JACOB  HART, 
was  a  soldier  too,  and  in  some  ways  the  most 
notable  in  this  line  of  fighting  HARTS. 

When  Paul  Revere  caught  the  lantern’s  flash 
from  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston  and  galloped 
off  through  the  dark,  SSTH  HART  was  one  of  the 
men  who  got  the  word.  Next  morning  he  fought  at 
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Lexington,  took  pot  shots  at  the  British  as 
their  column  pulled  back  to  Boston. 

SETH  HART  was  in  the  company  of  Minute  Hen 
commanded  by  a  Col.  John  Smith.  That  means  SETH 
had  his  farm  near  the  little  hamlet  known  as 
Lincoln,  about  half-way  between  Lexington  and 
Concord  as  all  of  Smith’s  men  were  from  Lincoln. 
Capt.  Parker’s  company  were  from  Lexington  and 
a  third  company  of  the  Minute  Men  drilled  at 
Concord . 

At  about  two  in  the  morning  of  April  19, 

1775,  a  British  patrol  picked  up  Paul  Revere  and 
arrested  him.  Dawes,  however,  got  away  and  carried 
on  the  word  that  the  British  were  sending  out  a 
force  to  destroy  the  stores  of  powder  and  to 
arrest  Adams  and  Hancock.  They  had  a  price  on 
their  heads  as  rebel  leaders,  a  price  that  was 
raised  considerably  after  they  became  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  a 
respectable  force  of  British  soldiers  too,  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  which,  according  to  the 
British  organization  tables  of  the  time,  meant 
a  company  selected  from  each  battalion  on  the 
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basis  of  size  and  experience.  They  always  spear¬ 
headed  any  charge.  The  British  knew  the  rebels 
had  been  drilling  in  that  neighborhood. 

As  soon  as  the  word  cams,  the  boys  started 
ringing  the  old  alarm  bell  on  the  green  at 
Lexington.  Before  the  sun  was  well  into  the 
morning,  the  word  was  all  up  and  down  the  road. 

SETH  KART  and  his  friends  dropped  their  plows, 
grabbed  their  flintlocks  and  were  off  to  their 
muster  stations. 

The  British  finally  mat  the  main  force  at 
the  old  "Battle  Bridge”  at  Concord.  They  were 
contemptuous .  No  rebel  force  would  stand  in  the 
face  of  a  grenadier  company* s  volley.  Capt. 

Parker  in  the  earlier  skirmish  at  Lexington  had 
told  his  men  to  hold  their  fire,  to  let  the  British 
shoot  first,  "If  they  want  to  start  a  war  let  them 
start  it  here.”  They  did.  And  have  been  sorry 
for  it  ever  since. 

The  rebels  did  hold  at  Concord.  They  took 
the  grenadiers  *  volleys,  and  gave  back  a  fire  of 
aimed  shots  that  shattered  the  British  ranks. 

Today  the  Battle  Bridge  at  Concord,  the  Battle 
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Oreen  at  Lexington  where  SETH  and  his  friends 
drove  the  British  back  through  town,  the  Battle 
Road  still  with  its  3tone  fences  from  which  SETH 
fired  on  the  running  column  are  all  there.  But 
they  are  shaded  with  majestic,  quiet  elms  today, 
as  beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in  New  England,  After 
you  have  seen  them  you  can  stop  in  at  the  very 
same  tap  room  in  the  tavern  on  the  green  at 
Lexington  where  SETH  paused  for  &  cold  beer  on 
the  way  home  in  the  evening  of  April  19#  1775* 

In  the  year  that  followed  SETH  and  his  friends 
took  up  the  siege  of  the  British  in  Boston, 
finally  blasted  them  out  with  the  cannon  captured 
at  Ticonderoga.  Next  year  (1777)  SETH  enlisted 
again,  this  time  under  Capfc.  Aaron  Smith  in  Col. 
Benjamin  Gill?s  regiment.  He  enlisted  on  Aug.  15# 
1777  and  served  throughout  the  bloody  and  dis¬ 
couraging  fighting  of  that  year.  He  was  nmatersd 
out  on  Nov.  29,  1777 •  By  that  time  the  fighting 
had  moved  far  enough  south  that  it  next  broke  out 
in  Pennsylvania  where  HUGH  LAUGHLIN  and  his 
neighbors  took  up  the  war  as  we  have  already  seen. 
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On  the  way  south  through  New  Jersey  the 
British  took  occasion  to  bedevil  another  one  of 
the  family,  old  JOHN  HART.  He  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  cn  behalf  of  Now 
Jersey  so  they  were  particularly  eager  to  catch 
him*  They  never  did  but  it  was  nearly  the 
death  of  him.  For  almost  a  year  he  and  his 
sick  wife  were  never  able  to  sleep  two  nights 
in  succession  in  the  ease  place.  Just  where 
JOHN  KART  fits  into  the  family  is,  in  truth, 
problematical.  Kis  biographers  say  only  that 
his  father  was  EDWARD  HART  who  raised  the 
volunteer  corps  in  *56*  from  New  Jersey,  called 
the  "Jersey  Blues"  and  fought  with  them  under 
Gen.  James  Wolfe  at  Quebec.14  They  also  note 
that  JOHN  married  ELISABETH  SCUDDER  and  they 
"raised  a  numerous  family."1**  -  That  was  not 
unique  among  the  KARTS  as  you  have  seen.  Very 
probably  he  was  a  cousin  of  SETH  but  with  all 

14.  "Biographies  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence , "  R.W.  Pomeroy  (1627) 
pp.  91#  94. 

15.  The  "D.A.R.  Lineage  Books"  contain  details 
of  descendants  of  several  of  these  children. 
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the  brother#  and  aioters  that  SETH  had,  you  can 
hardly  blame  him  for  not  looking  up  the  cousins 

too# 


After  the  war  SETH  HART  began  to  get  restless. 
He  wanted  to  "go  weat."  He  did  not  go  very  far 
at  first,  just  to  Walpole,  Mass.  There  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  marry  MARY  KINGSBURY  of  that 
place  on  May  3,  1785.  They  had  one  son  born 
there,  the  lad  whom  w®  shall  follow  In  this 
narrative,  LEWIS  HART,  on  July  29,  1787. i 

When  little  LEWIS  was  barely  three,  SETH 
bundled  up  the  family  and  moved  again,  this  time 


to  Deering,  H.H.  That  was  better,  more  woods, 
less  people.  SETH  was  getting  west.  They 
stayed  there  long  enough  for  their  other  three 

youngster#  to  arrive,  namely* 

POLLY  KART,  b.  Aug.  19,  1791 
SUSANNAH  KART,  b.  May  28,  17*3 
FRANCIS  HART,  b.  Mar.  17,  K& 

But  then  SETH  got  restless  again,  no  elbow 
room.  So  in  1799  they  set  off  again,  this  time  to 
Sharon  Township  in  Vermont.  New  funis  Viere  needed 
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for  the  venture  and  in  1801  SETH  went  back  and 

17 

sold  his  share  in  hi 3  father’s  estate, 

Lewis  Hart,  Lost 
In  The  Woods 

LEWIS  HART  was,  as  we  have  seen,  bom  in 
Walpole,  Mass.,  in  1787.  So  ha  was  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  when  his  father  moved  the 
family  out  to  the  town  of  Sharon  in  Vermont, 

You  will  understand  that  "town"  is  a  technical 
term  in  Vermont,  meaning  what  we  would  usually 
call  a  township  (i.e,  a  subdivision  of  a  county), 
Sharon  is  in  the  northern  tier  of  the  towns  that 
make  up  Windsor  County,  a  little  west  of  where 
Dartmouth  College  flourishes  presently.  The 
White  River  flows  through  Sharon ,  Joining  the 
Connecticut  River  at  the  state  boundary  not  far 
away.  The  whole  "town"  is  about  22,000  acres 

in  extent. 

The  French  up  until  *56  controlled  the 
region  with  their  fort  on  Lake  Champlain  so  that 

17,  Deed  executed  Fob.  5#  1801  and  recorded  at 

Dedham,  Mass.,  in  Book  15,  p.  25.  Kia 
mother  was  apparently  still  living  at  that 
time. 
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settlers  were  late  In  coding  into  what  is  now 
Vermont.  Then  when  the  French  were  beaten,  a 
big  squabble  arose  between  Gov.  Banning  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  New  Yorkers  (and  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut)  over  who  had  proprietary  rights 
to  the  region.  You  could  get  a  no-good  land 
title  almost  anywhere. 

King  Georg©  III  in  his  usual  fat-headed  way 
decided  the  issue  for  New  York.  So  Ethan  Allen, 
who  had  a  grant  from  New  Hampshire,  organized 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  They  successfully  threw 
out  the  New  Yorkers  and,  as  a  by-product,  had  a 
soldierly  crew  all  ready  for  the  Revolution  which 
shortly  emerged. 

Dividing  the  region  into  "towns"  was  Gov. 

Benning’s  idea.  Each  one  reserved  a  section  for 

&  church,  one  for  a  school,  one  for  the  first 

protestant  minister  to  settle  and  one  for  Gov. 

Banning.  Sharon  Town  itself  was  organized  in 

1764  by  ISAAC  MARSH  and  some  friends  from 
18 

Connecticut.  By  1791  when  SETH  KART  began 

18.  "G&zeteer  of  Windsor  County  Veraont,”  Child 
(1884)  and  see  also  "History  of  Windsor 
County  Vermont." 
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inquiring,  there  were  between  500  and  600  people 
in  Sharon,  It  was  not  until  about  that  time  that 
the  surrounding  colonies,  then  Just  become  states, 
reconciled  their  differences  and  accepted  the 
new  state  In  the  Union, 

Young  LEWIS  HART  and  his  daddy  probably 
transferred  the  household  by  canoe  up  the  White 
River  to  their  newly  acquired  land.  Roads  were 
still  in  the  talking  stags.  They  went  about  the 
business,  so  often  repeated  by  those  in  this 
narrative,  of  chopping  and  clearing  —  tearing 
out  the  forest  to  make  ready  their  fields  for 
crops . 

LEWIS  grew  up  there  on  the  home  place  In 
Sharon  and  probably  chose  as  his  bride  one  of 
the  girls  in  the  town.  Our  only  clue,  so  far, 
to  her  name  is  that  their  son  was  named  FRANKLIN 
NORRIS  HART,  so  very  probably  she  was  a  NORRIS. 

They  were  a  numerous  family  in  Vermont,  They 
were  descended  from  Rev.  EDWARD  NORRIS  who  was 
a  protest  ant  minister,  bom  in  England  in  1579* 

He  "resided  at  Tedbury  and  at  Horseigh,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  was  a  great  deal  in  Bristol,  He  was 
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an  author  of  considerable  repute,  a  teacher  of 
standing,  and  a  preacher.  Had  works  published 
in  London  in  1636  and  1633.  He  case  to  America, 
joined  the  church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  21, 

1639 ;  was  in  Salem,  Hass,  in  1640.  He  married 

ELEANOR _ _ _ 1  &nd  died  in  Salem, 

Dec.  23,  1659. b19 

The  son  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART  was  bom  in 

1824. 20  By  1850,  when  the  census  takers  came 

around,  SETH  was  dead21  and  his  youngest  child 

FRANCIS  HART  was  faming  the  old  home  place  in 

Sharon .  Whether  that  means  LEWIS  was  dead  by 

22 

then  or  had  moved  elsewhere  we  are  not  sure. 

The  census  does  show  that  FRANCIS  HART  was  by 

then  52,  his  wife  HANNAH  was  49  and  living  with 

them  were  four  children,  vis.! 

CHARLES  R.  HART  (17) 

ROYAL  H.  HART  (12) 

HANNAH  H.  HART  (ll) 

FANNY  E.  HART  (8) 


19.  "Lineage  and  Biographies  of  the  Norris 
Family  in  America,”  L.A.  Morrison  (1^92) 
jp.  12-13* 

20.  Letter  from  Elizabeth  (Tislow)  Kart  in  1927. 

21.  He  died  in  1836,  see  "Genealogy  of  S&muell 
Hartt,"  Id.,  p.  453. 

22.  We  shall  have  to  examine  the  local  records 

of  deeds,  wills,  etc.,  in  Vermont  to  make  sure 
of  the  details  of  Li^'IS  HART,  but  so  far 
opportunity  has  not  offered  itself • 
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and  that  the  place  was  valued  at  $1300. 

The  time  of  the  census  la  also  Juat  about 
the  time  that  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART  was  getting 
married  and  pulling  up  stakes  to  go  to  Illinois • 

Franklin  Norris  Kart,  Soldier 

FRANKLIN  NORRIS  KART  carries  on  the  thread 
of  this  narrative  for  the  next  section.  In 
Vermont  aa  a  youngster  and  young  man,  he  worked 
first  as  an  apprentice ,  and  then  as  a  Journeyman* 
carpenter.  The  KART  family  were  proud  of  their 
skill  aa  workers  in  wood.  Their  men  had  been 
carpenters.  Joiners,  cabinetmakers  and  shipwrights. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  the  shipyward  of  a  HART  that  the 
U.S.F.  Constitution,  ”01d  Ironsides, "  was  built. 

Eventually  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART  specialised 
in  cabinet  work.  That  was  his  great  Joy  and 
pleasure,  but  he  did  general  carpentry  too,  as 
opportunity  and  the  demands  of  a  growing  family 
required.  Cabinet  and  furniture  making,  carpentry 
and  contracting  all  came  within  his  purview. 

23.  The  1350  census  has  a  lot  of  data.  But  there 
is  no  alphabetical  index  of  it  and  checking 
a  microfilm  of  the  handwritten  record  is 
quite  a  chore  unless  you  can  pin-point  the 
locality. 
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He  had  the  typical  Yankee  Ingenuity  end 

flsir  for  contriving  machines*  One  of  his  brain 

children  was  a  "hollow  auger,"  another  was  a  new 

form  of  "hub”  for  wagon  wheels.  Patent  controversies 

finally  ended  with  them  awarded  to  others.  With 

that  fin©  disdain  for  legalisms  which  wo^en  have, 

his  daughter-in-law  ELIZABETH  (TISLOW)  KART  later" 

said  these  inventions  "made  the  men  who  stole  the 

patents  immensely  rich.”  Very  probably  she  was 

right  at  that.  The  Patent  Agent  who  prepared  the 

application  for  Bell*o  patent  on  the  telephone 

4  2p 

tried  to  procure  the  patent  as  his  own  invention. 

Romance  cama  to  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART  when  he 
met  the  bewitching  JEANETTE  EVERETTS .  Just  where 
or  how  they  met  is  problematical,  but  the  impact 
on  him  was  sudden  and  complete .  She  was  a  dancing, 
black-eyed  beauty,  not  at  all  what  you  would  expect 
to  find  in  the  stem,  rock  bound  hills  of  Vermont. 
She  was  vivacious  and  charming  where  he  was  shy 
and  quiet.  She  was  romantic  and  gay  where  he 

24.  Letter  of  Elizabeth  (Tislow)  Hart  in  1927. 

25.  The  Telephone  Cases,  126  U.S.  1. 
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was  studious  and  silent.  But  he  was  a  dreamer 
and  idealist  where  she  was  practical  and  busy. 
Complement  each  other,  they  certainly  did. 

They  were  married  in  Vermont  in  the  year 
1851.  The  state  had  passed  the  peak  of  its 
greatest  growth.  Settlement  in  it  was  phenomenal 
following  the  Revolution.  By  1550,  however,  the 
exodus  was  at  an  even  greater  rate,  peopling  large 
parts  of  the  newly  opened  Northwest  Territory. 
FRANKLIN  and  JEANETTE  were  soon  to  join  that 
stream  to  the  middle  west. 

The  Everetts 

The  EVERETTS  had,  at  the  time  of  JEANETTE * S 
marriage  to  FRANKLIN,  been  in  Vermont  for  some 
three  generations.  JOHN  EVARTS  was  the  immigrant 
founder  of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  "one 
of  the  freemen  who  founded  the  town  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut.'26  He  settled  there  in  1652  on  his 
arrival  from  England,  being  a  little  later  than 
most  of  the  other  founders  of  that  town.  JOHN 

26.  "The  Life  of  Rev.  W.W.  Everts"  (1391),  p.  !• 
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and  his  descendants  lived  in  or  near  Guilford 
*  for  over  a  hundred  years,  indeed,  down  until 
close  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Guilford  was  settled  originally  in  1639  by 
some  twenty- five  families  from  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  Whit¬ 
field.  In  1643  they  became,  for  defensive  purposes, 
a  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Now  Haven  but  retained 
their  local  congregational  and  town  meeting  rights. 
The  twelve  acre  village  green  bordered  by  fins  old 
trees  and  overlooking  the  sound  is  still  flanked 
by  the  stone  meeting  house  built  in  1639  and  where 
JEANETTE  EVERETT* S  great -great- grandfather  became 
a  member  upon  his  arrival.  We  shall  come  back 
to  this  settlement  when  we  reach  the  OSBOURNE  and 
BURR  families  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  family  branched, 
spelling  of  the  name  appears  as  EVART,  EVERT, 
EVERTS,  EVERETTE  and  EVERETTS.  Even  in  the  early 
l800*s,  however,  the  variations  in  any  one  person’s 
renderings  of  it  were  great  enough  that  the  spell¬ 
ing  is  not  of  much  help  in  Identifying  a  branch. 
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Several  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
*  went  to  Vermont  in  the  middle  and  late  1700*8, 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  in 
*56  which  opened  the  territory.  Among  them  were 
ZADCCK  EVERETTS,  JEREMIAH  EVERTS  and  SAMUEL  EVERETT. 
JEREMIAH  was  the  father  of  the  U.S.  Senator. 

SAKUEC  was  a  Brig.  General  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  father  of  WILLIAM  WALLACE  EVERTS,  &  minister 

who  later  cam©  to  Chicago. 

A  clue  that  ZADOCK  was  the  father  or  grand¬ 
father  of  JEANETTE  appears  in  the  muster  roll  of 
Capt.  John  Stark Ts  Company  of  Ira  Allen’s  regiment 
of  Green  Mountain  Boys.  The  Sargeant  of  the 
outfit  wa3  DAVID  COMSTOCK  end  alongside  him  is 
Private  ZADCCX  EVERETTS You  will  recall  that 
JEANETTE  said  she  was  c descended  from  the  COMSTOCKS 
of  France.” 

Frenchmen  were  i*are  in  the  region.  The 
French  had,  it  is  true,  controlled  the  area  from 
their  fort  on  the  lake  but  they  made  no  farm 
settlements  in  the  region  like  the  English  did. 

27.  "Vermont  Once  A  No-Man * a  Land”  -  Borden 
(1925)  P.  157. 
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In  fact,  the  French  got  along  better  with  the 
Indians  because  they  did  limit  themselves  to 
trading  and  trapping.  So  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
COMSTOCKS  arrived  via  the  French  penetration  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lake  region. 

Instead,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
came  in  through  Boston,  were  part  of  the  French 
protestant  stream  of  refugees  who  arrived  there 
around  1700.  When  Louis  XIV  took  up  religion  in 
his  old  age  and  started  again  the  Jailing  and 
torturing  of  protestants,  they  came  to  America 
in  considerable  numbers  and  sent  even  more  of 
their  youngsters.  Appollo  Ri voire  (whose  name 
became  Paul  Revere  with  the  impact  of  American 
pronunciation)  was  one.  What  French  name 
"Comstock"  may  have  been  transmuted  from  is  hard 
to  say. 

Go  West  Young  Man 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  in  1351 ,  FRANKLIN 
and  JEANETTE  Joined  In  the  stream  of  settlers 
heading  for  the  middle  west.  Rather  than  taking 
the  wagon  route  as  the  LAUGHLINS  had  done  from 
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Pennsylvania,  they,  in  all  probability,  went  by 
’ one  of  the  frequent  sailing  ships  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Host  Vermonters  took  that  route,  landing 
in  lower  Michigan,  Indiana,  or  Illinois. 

In  their  case  they  apparently  landed  in 
Chicago  in  1852  or  1853.  The  town  there  had 
begun  as  a  French  traders*  post  at  the  portage 
Joining  the  Chicago  and  I>es  plains  3  Rivers,  the 
key  to  the  water  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Mississippi.  In  1832,  the  population  was 
only  50  souls.  By  1830  it  had  mushroomed  to 
109, 000. Such  an  area  made  a  grand  place  for 
an  ambitious  young  carpenter. 

They  first  lived  in  Niles,  a  settlement  to 
the  northwest  of  what  was  then  the  main  part  of 
Chicago.  It  Is  now  a  part  of  the  city  proper, 
near  Niles  Center.  Just  where  their  little  house 
was  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  certain,  very 
probably  it  has  long  since  been  replaced  with  the 
wave  of  brick  building  that  followed  the  great 
Chicago  fir©  in  *72. 


28.  "Chicago  Tribune,"  Aug.  17,  1953  (p*  1) 
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Hot  ions  after  they  arrived  In  Kiles,  their 
second  son  ORLANDO  ELTON  HART  was  bom  (185*0  • 

Hie  sister  IDA  HART  was  also  bom  there.  The 
older  brother  OLIVIER  FRANKLIN  HART  had  been  born 
In  Vermont.29  FRANKLIN  MORRIS  was  busy  with  his 
carpentry  and  JEANETTE  with  her  babies. 

JEANETTE'S  choice  of  the  names  OuXVXuR  uni 

ORLANDO  for  her  eons  Is  Intriguing.  The  clue 

appears  to  lie,  not  In  grandfathers  of  that  name, 

but  instead  In  her  pride  in  her  French  ancestry. 

ORLANDO  is,  of  course,  the  latln  form  of  the  name 

"ROLAND."  In  the  "Chanson  da  Roland"  or  "Song 

of  Roland"  the  hero  brothers  are  ORLANDO  (or 

Roland)  and  OLIVIER,  the  reputed  nephews  of  King 

Charlemagne.  Since  JEANETTE  used  both  the  names 

OLIVIER  and  ORLANDO  In  the  naming  of  her  two  sons 

It  is  reasonably  certain  the  Inspiration  for  the 

choice  came  from  the  "Chanson  de  Roland."  Among 

the  French  that  ballad  holds  the  same  place  as 

the  King  Arthur  legend  among  the  English.  It 

5>Q  Ev  1917.  the  last  account  we  have  of  them, 
29 ’  ida  had  married  a  Nr.  LAIN  and  lived  some- 
whera  "in  the  east,'  presumably  naar 
SXn go.  The  brother ,  0 .F .  HART  usually,, 
referred  to  in  the  family  as  uncle* 
was  at  that  same  time  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

■  -  ±88 
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may  seem  odd  to  find  JEANETTE  chose  the  Latin 
form  ORLANDO  rather  than  ROLAND •  The  reason 
probably  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  up  until 
1830  the  only  readily  available  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  verses  was  the  1831  translation  by 
W.  S.  Rose  of  Ariosto’s  "Orlando  Purioso." 

In  the  poem,  OLIVIER  and  ORLANDO  wore,  as  you 
will  remember,  the  brother  heroes  who  perished 
with  all  their  army  at  Roncesv&lles  in  holding 
it  for  Christian  France  against  the  infidel  hordes 
of  Saracens  from  Spain.  With  his  dying  breath 
ORLANDO  finally  blew  his  horn  to  call  Charlemagne. 
And  according  to  the  ballad  ORLANDO  looked  at  his 
sword.  Baying  t 

"’Twere  shame  that  thee  with  the  heathen  rest. 
Thee  should  the  hand  of  a  Christian  serve. 

One  who  would  never  in  battle  swerve.” 

JEANETTE’S  choice  of  names  seems  not  to  have 
made  much  impression  on  OLIVIER.  Re  was  always 
called  by  his  second  name  (FRANK),  had  no  taste 
for  romance  or  mysticism,  and  continued  as  a  good, 
steady  carpenter.  But  not  so  ORLANDO.  He  took  up 
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the  sword  of faith,  in  moat  respects  lived  up  most 
fully  to  the  connotations  of  the  name  his  mother 
bestowed  upon  him. 

In  1859  the  little  family  moved  from  Niles 
to  Michigan  City,  Indiana.  The  latter  is,  of 
course,  located  on  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
a  short  distance  east  of  Chicago.  FRANKLIN  had 
concluded  the  opportunities  for  cabinet  work  were 
better  there.  Ke  busied  himself  not  only  with 
that  but  with  the  1  gingerbread 9  ornamentation  of 
frame  houses  that  were  the  mark  and  pride  of  the 
time. 

The  skill  and  time  that  want  into  such  wood¬ 
working  seem  almost  incredible  today.  On  the 
exterior  the  shapes  were  made  with  scroll  saw  and 
hand  auger,  usually  in  white  pine.  For  Interiors, 
oak  and  walnut  were  the  customary  materials.  Well 
seasoned  lengths  of  them  were  grooved  and  fluted 
with  the  cabinet  makers1 hand  planes,  using  hand- 
filed  form  blades,  to  make  the  Intricate  door  and 
window  casings,  cornices  and  base  beards.  For 
such  items  as  the  plinth  blocks  at  the  doors,  the 
elaborate  mantels  and  the  like,  he  used  a  few 
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short  cuts  such  as  a  rotary  cutter  for  the 
round  grooving*  but  in  iao3t  Instances  it  required 

elaborate  hand  carving. 

Some  day  wo  say  be  fortunate  enough  to  cose 

across  some  of  the  work  of  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART 
in  that  area.  The  difficulty  in  locating  it  is 
that  the  builders  coaeucnly  put  their  name  only  at 
one  spot  in  the  whole  house,  usually  on  a  joist 
or  under  a  st&ir  tread.  So  to  identify  the  maker 
of  a  beautiful  mantel,  you  usually  have  to  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  its  original 
location. 

Civil  War 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  related  the  effect 
on  the  LAUGHLINS  of  the  Civil  War.  The  bitter 
debates  over  slavery,  the  rumblings  of  secession, 
all  struck  Just  as  deeply  with  the  HARTS  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Indiana. 

FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART  was  somehow  caught  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  flags,  bugles,  rolling  drums,  and 
rushing  volunteers  that  followed  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter.  He  was  thirty-eight  at  the  time,  no 
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stripling  youth.  Ha  had  a  wife  and  three 
children  to  look  after.  His  carpentry  work  had 
certainly  never  yielded  any  surplus!  no  fat  in¬ 
vestments,  no  inheritance#  to  keep  them. 

Whether  it  wa3  the  long  line  of  ciil:;c-n 
soldiers  behind  him  that  stirred  him.  Just  what 
it  was  no  one  can  say  for  sure.  But  something 
did.  And  he  cams  home  with  the  breathless  news 

that  he  had  enlisted# 

He  enliated  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
in  Indiana.  He  signed  up  as  a  private  in  Company 
K  of  the  Seventy-Third  Indiana  Regiment  of 
Volunteer  Infantry. 

A  slim  little  volume,  "The  Seventy-Third 
Indiana  Volunteers,"  published  in  1309  (a  year 
after  his  death)  by  a  committee  of  the  survivors 

tells  the  history  of  his  regiment . 

Company  K's  rolls  show  that  FRANKLIN  NORRIS 

HART,  Private,  enlisted  from  Michigan  City, 
on  August  6,  1862.  Captain  IVAN  N.  WALKER,  also 
of  Michigan  City,  had  been  commissioned  the  day 
before.  Most  of  the  company  osuae  from  that  same 

town. 
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Almost  before  JEANETTE  and  the  children 
could  realize  what  had  happened  to  them.  Papa 
was  whisked  sway  to  3outh  Bend.  A  little  house 
to  shelter  the;a,  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  a 
garden  that  ORLANDO  and  his  brother  sweated  over, 
odd  Jobs  that  the  boys  could  find  to  do  —  that 
was  all  they  had.  No  money,  no  help.  Just  an 
awful,  tormenting  worry  over  what  would  happen 
to  Papa  —  would  they  ever  see  him  again? 

The  regimental  book  reflects  the  confusion, 
the  near  panic  with  which  those  recruits  were 
shipped  off  to  the  front,  viz.* 

"On - call  being  made  by  the 

President,  Governor  Morton  (of  Indiana), 
on  July  7th,  1862,  issued  his  call  for 
one  regiment  from  each  congressional  district, 
-  -  Under  this  call  the  Governor  directed 
that  the  Seventy- third  Indiana  Infantry 
should  be  raised  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 

District  -  and  that  it  should  be  located 

at  South  Bend.  A  camp  was  accordingly 
established  in  the  fair  grounds  and 
designated  as  'Camp  Rose,'  to  which  all  the 
men  volunteering  In  that  district  were  re¬ 
quired  to  report. 


"The  Seventy-third  was  mustered  in  on 
the  16th  of  August  .  •  " 

"While  in  Camp  Rose  the  regiment  received 
a  fine  silk  flag  -  -  -  The  ladies  also 
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jauch  appreciated  by  the  boys  • 

"Wednesday  morning.  Aufu®':  Jited'fc-  ths 

went  on  board  the  train  and  started  fotbe 

.  .  .  *?he  boys  had  not  jez  rece.vcu 
their* guns,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  na 
received  uniforms. 


"The  regiment  -  -  -  ?r°?sed  1:heJDhio 
ni  «pn  nn  a  steamboat  to  x^ouisvlli© 

Sd  'Harper' a  Ferry  ^skats'  were  given  us 
with  cartridge  d or.es  ana  bel^a,  and  a  sapp  y 
Sf  cartridges.  There  was  «uch  objection 

_  _  to  taking  these  muzzle-loading, 

smooth-bore  guns • 

S.  sr 

Irarwsra  sassttisi 

Smith,  and  were  falling  bac*c. 

It  was  certainly  providential  that  the  battle 
was  safely  lost  to  the  Union  forces  before  the 
green  Indiana  73rd  arrived  with  their  antique 


Baskets • 

They  set  about  immediately  the  tough  business 
of  campaigning.  They  marched  every  day  for  weeks 
slept  on  the  ground,  were  blooded  In  a  few 
skirmishes.  They  finally  got  some  equipment.  In 
short,  they  learned  soldiering.  The  regimental 
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book  says : 

"On  October  1st  we  started  with  tlie 
whole  army,  marching  after  General  Bragg, 

We  were  in  Crittenden‘8  Corps  and  marched 
-  -  -  toward  Eard3town.  -  -  -We  left  Bard a - 
town  on  the  5th  of  October  and  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Karrods’ourg,  and  carped 
that  night  at  Beach  Fork  -  -  -  We  expected 
to  be  called  into  action  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  but  learned  that  Bragg  had  re¬ 
treated  • 

"On  October  10th  we  left  camp  and 
marched  a  few  mile3  through  a  cold  rain. 

"October  11th  we  marched  in  line  of 
battle  moat  of  the  day  -  -  -• 

"On  October  12th  we  marched  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  -  -  - . 

r0n  October  13th  we  marched  on,  camping 
near  the  city  of  Danville,  -  -  - 

"On  the  14th  -  -  -  passed  through 
Stanford  -  -  -  camped  near  there  for  the 
night. 

"On  the  15th  -  -  -  our  advance  guard  was 
skirmishing  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy 
most  of  the  day. 

"On  the  l6th  we  marched  -  -  -,  rested 
on  the  l?th. 

"Resumed  our  march  on  the  18th  and 
marched  about  ten  miles  through  a  very 
rough  country  -  -  This  became  known 

as  ‘Starvation  Camp,*  -  -  -  found  walnuts, 
butternuts  and  chestnuts  -  -  -  . 
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M0n  the  22nd - returned  to  Crab 

Orchard  -  -  -  making  a  march  of  some 
twenty- three  miles  on  very  scant  rati on 3 • 

“Continued  to  march  every  day  until 
Dec,  19th  -  -  -  camp  near  Nashville  -  -  - 
remained  in  this  vicinity  until  Christmas* 


Whatever  glamour,  whatever  romance  thez*e  had 
been  in  the  conception  of  soldiering  when  they 
volunteered,  it  wa3  gone  now.  They  knew  now  how 
to  sit  and  frees®  in  a  muddy  ditch,  how  to  forage 
the  countryside  for  food,  how  to  stay  alive,  and 
how  to  kill.  They  wore  ready  for  their  first  big 
battle  with  brigades  and  corps  pitted  against 
each  other  —  the  Battle  of  Murfeesboro.  The 
regimental  book  says: 

"On  the  morning  of  Bee.  26th,  1852, 
tents  were  struck  —  ve  marched  —  on 
Monday  morning,  the  29th  toward  Murfees- 
boro  —  that  night  our  lines  were  in  close 
to  those  of  the  eveia y.  Just  at  dusk  the 
command  was  given  to  Barker ‘s  brigade  to  go 
forward  to  Murfeesboro  -  -  the  Seventy-third 
pushed  forward  and  claimed  the  honor  of 
being  the  f irst  to  cross  the  river  -  - » 

Our  position  was  so  pei'iious  that  an  order 
wcub  soon  sent  for  us  to  withdraw  and  recross 
the  river  -  -  •  Camped  —  so  close  to  the 
enemy  that  no  caap  fires  could  be  built. 

The  weather  was  cold  -  suffered  much  with 

wet  clothing.  -  -  - 
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"On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  enemy 
began  firing  artillery  -  -  -•  Skirmishing 
continued  in  our  front  -  -  -• 

H  on  -  -  -  the  31st  the  heavy  fighting 
of  this  battle  began  -  -  -  Our  regiment 
first  occupied  a  position  in  open  vooza 
about  200  yeards  southwest  of  the  Nasnvill© 
Pike.  The  Sixty-fifth  Chio  was  in  cur 

front - while  our  regiment  lay  in  reserve. 

After  a  hot  fight  -  -  the  Sixty-fifth  began 
to  fall  back  through  our  ranks  -  -  we  made 
a  bayonet  charge  then,  driving  the  enemy 
back  -  At  this  juncture  four  recel 
regiments  bore  down  on  our  left  and  opened 
a  terrible  enfilading  flr©»  -  -  other  ^ 

regiments  of  our  brigade  came  to  our  reliei 
-  -  The  day  wa a  far*  spent  -  -  vre  ware  ^ 
ordered  back  into  line  in  an  open  com  lield, 
where  we  lay  with  our  accoutrements  until 

morning. 

"Our  regiment  lost  almost  one- third  of 
its  men  during  this  day*s  work  -  - 

"General  Posecrans  -  -  mad©  a  short 
speech  -  -  (giving  us  credit  for  turning 
the  tide  of  battle  and  saving  the  day. 

Campaigning  went  along  its  way  for  the  Union 

forces  along  the  Ohio.  Bragg  kept  the  fie^d  for 

the  Conf ©derates,  worried  and  slashed  at  the  73rd 

and  Its  brother  regiments.  Finally#  Colonel 

Streight,  cGneaander  of  another  Indiana  regiment# 

got  on©  of  those  hare-brained  notions  that  come 

upon  field  coamiandors  soy,© times  • 
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^  ,.a3  to  organ*30  a  brigade  length 
His  Bchstaa  was  w  » 

’the  South,  to  slash  behind  Braga* 8  foroea 
into  the  Sou  .  cavalry  for 

Mi  out  their  supply  Un°*.  tacW.  2 

he  proposed  to  put  the  infantry  » 

tne  rida  th8a  to  the  scene  of  the 

Tl^nT.  -  — «  — -1-  ~  ^ 

tove  too«n  better,  finally  consented. 

The  regimental  book  takes  up  ths^story 

"  After  the  battle  of  3^?“®h^ipifty-flrst 

Colonel  Abel  D- ot  a  Provi- 

Indlana  -  -  c~-_  to  be  counted  -  -  i??  . 

sionai  Brigade  --b°oations  south  or 

Interrupting  Et*fs°Venty- third  was 

seleoted°in*hiB*  oo^tiano . 

"On  arriving  at  tIa|^,1horseU and  mule 

^oAc"e  approphla^d  -e-  d 

Lnlnxalo  on  hand  ^^Ls  much  fun  and 

bb  P®  tf‘t  ji  this  taming  -  -  • 

tHg 

"The  command  reached  tlvTmorninS  of  the 
Sh  the^f leet”  steamed  up  the  beautiful 
Tennessee* 

"On  the  25th -  -  captured 
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county  seat  of  La./rence  County  -  -  -  Jail 

.  at  Moulton  was  crowded  with  natives  of 
Alabama  who  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
because  of  their  loyalty  to  t*i©ir  country* 

But  old  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  was  In  the 

region*  He  was  soon  on  their  trail  with  a  whole 

host  of  Johnny  Rebs,  and  they  were  real  cavalry 

too,  not  infantry  cm  half-broken  mules*  Nor  was 

he  a  fellow  to  let  a  fat  plum  like  an  isolated 

Yankee  brigade  get  away.  It  was  he,  you  z’emsmber, 

who  claimed  the  only  military  maxim  he  followed 

was,  "Git  there  fastest  with  the  raostest*" 

The  regimental  book  tells  of  how  old  Forrest 

closed  in,  knifing  at  them,  driving  them,  wearing 

down  the  gallant  73rd,  trapped  deep  in  the  reaches 

of  Alabama  and  Georgia* 

"Soon  after  the  column  was  moving, 
active  skirmishing  began  at  our  rear  guard 
-  -  the  enemy  was  commanded  by  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest,  the  moat  daring  and 
experienced  cavalry  officer  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  - 


"A  line  of  battle  formed  facing  the 
approaching  enemy,  the  Seventy- third  on 

the  left  flank  -  -  the  enemy  appeared 

and  galloped  directly  toward  our  line  -  - 
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the  order  to  rise  and  fire,  and  charge 
the  rebel  line  -  -  -  their  line  broken, 
causing  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  hill.  - 


**Cur  brigade  mounted  and  pushed  ahead 

«►  -  -  about  lour  o^clock  our  rear  was  again 
attacked.  -  -  -  arrived  at  Blountsville, 

Ala.  where  w©  halted  for  rest  -  -  -  moved 
on  again  -  -  -  the  enemy  renewed  its  efforts 
and  pressed  ua  so  hard  that  cn  coming  to 
Black  River,  where  the  fording  was  very 
difficult,  the  whole  brigade  dismounted  and 
drove  them  back  at  bayonet  point  before  we 
dared  crocs.  -  -  - 

That  could  not  keep  on,  of  course.  The  73rd 

could  not  fight  every  day.  The  trap  was  closing. 

Old  Forrest  intended  to  gobble  them  whole.  And 

he  did.  The  book  sayss 

"It  now  became  plain  that  -  -  we  could 
not  reach  our  own  lines  in  safety.  -  -  Left 
our  camp  -  -  morning  of  May  2d,  the  Seventy- 
third  in  advance  -  -  reached  Black  Warrior 
River  near  Gadsden,  Ala.,  crossed  a  fine 
wooden  bridge  and  then  burned  it  -  -  reached 
Blount* s  Farm,  where,  finding  plenty^of 
forage,  a  halt  was  made  to  feed.  Before 
anything  could  be  cooked  -  -  an  attack. 
Colonel  Hathaway  fell  from  his  horse  mortally 
wounded  -  -  sharpshooter. 

"The  crisis  --  was  rapidly  approaching. 

-  -  -  Forrest  arriving  cent  a  flag  of  truce 

-  -  -,  our  situation  seemed  hopeless  -  - 
decided  to  surrender  -  - 
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So  what  was  left  of  the  73rd  Indiana, 

FRANKLIN  HART  among  them,  surrendered  near  Rome, 
Georgia,  Under  the  tarns  of  the  surrender,  the 
enlisted  men  were  to  go  to  one  parole  camp,  the 
officers  to  another.  Actually  the  officers  were 
sent  to  Libby  prison.  Eventually  most  of  them 
tunneled  out  and  finally  escaped.  The  enlisted 
men  had  an  even  rougher  time  but  were  exchanged 
in  a  few  months.  The  regimental  book  tells* 

"The  officers  were  separated  from 
the  enlisted  men,  and  in  ccmoarty  with 
Forrest  and  staff  reached  Home  that 
evening  -  -  -  The  enlisted  men  camped  by 
the  way  in  an  open  field  -  -  -  May  4th, 
marched  to  Rome  -  -  -  tha  broiling  cun 

-  -  -  meagre  chunk  of  boiled  fat  pork  and 
sniall  piece  of  very  poor  cam  bread  -  -  - 
on  the  5th  the  whole  of  the  brigade  was 
transferred  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  -  -  enlisted 
men  were  corraied  in  an  open  field  -  -  - 
weather  turned  suddenly  very  cold  and  wet, 

-  «*  •  rickety  box  cars,  started  for  Richmond, 
Va,  The  whole  Journey  was  one  of  un¬ 
mitigated  hardship  and  starvation,  the  cars 
crowded  to  suffocation  -  -  -  -  transferred 

to  Belle  Isle  Prison,  located  on  a  ssa.il 
island  in  the  James  River  -  -  - .  May  loth 
they  were  ordered  into  line  and  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Flag  of  Truce  boat  -  - (  arrived 
at  Parole  Camp  at  Annapolis,  rid," 
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Ths  exchange  of  prisoners  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished  with  a  good  deal  less  dickering  taan 

Korea  required. 

By  July  most  of  the  regiment,  including 
FRANKLIN  KART,  were  back  after  that  terrible  ordeal, 
in  clean  uniforms  and  ready  for  sore.  It  took 
most  of  the  rest  of  *64  to  get  the  regiment  back 
together  again,  re-equipped,  reorganised  and  on  a 
proper  footing.  The  center  of  fighting  had  shifted 
then  to  Virginia.  Fortunately,  they  were  not 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but 
instead  continued  on  comparatively  peaceful 
garrison  duty  along  the  Ohio.  With  the  surrender 
at  Apposatox  they  could  at  last  go  home. 

The  regimental  book  does  not  indicate  that 
anyone  was  granted  leave  to  visit  home  during  the 

whole  of  the  three  years*  service. 

FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART  was  honorably  discharged 

on  July  1,  1865* 

It  was  all  over  now.  He  could  go  home.  He 
was  alive.  He  and  JEANETTE  hugged  each  other, 
too  choked  to  say  a  word. 
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Good  Years 


There  were  quiet  years,  good  years  that 
followed  the  war*  Sure  there  were  panics  on 
the  stock  market,  bad  crops,  poor  pay  and  all  the 
rest*  But  there  was  peace*  From  *65  to  *98  when 
his  grandson  RICHARD  FRANKLIN  HART  volunteered 
for  the  Spanish- American  War  did  one  of  the 
HARTS  Join  up  again. 

In  1873  FRANKLIN  was  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
engaged  in  a  business  venture  with  Henry  S. 

Hebard*  In  Hay  of  that  year  FRANKLIN  applied 
for  a  patent  on  a  " grate  for  open  fire-places" 
which  he  had  devised,  and  it  was  issued  as  U.S. 

206,445  on  the  following  July  30th,  a  celerity 
on  the  part  of  the  Patent  Office  that  seems  well 
nigh  incredible  today  when  three  or  four  years 
is  about  par  for  the  course.  Kebard  W3S  assigned 
a  half-interest  in  the  patent,  but  no  evidence 
remains  of  what  returns  it  may  have  brought  them. 

FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HARP  and  his  family  continued 
in  the  east  for  some  years  after  '65.  His  son 
FRANK  (i.e.  O.F.  KART)  went  out  to  Santa  Crus, 
California  sometime  before  the  turn  of  the  century* 
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ORLANDO  had  a  church  In  Oakland  not  long  after* 

So  FRANKLIN  and  JEANETTE  also  made  their  heme  in 

California  to  be  near  their  children,  to  enjoy 

their  grandchildren,  to  be  happy*  One  or  the 

grand— daughters  of  FRANKLIN  and  JEANETT^  sayss  of 

30 

an  early  visit: 

"When  I  took  that  trio  to  California  with 
Papa  [Dr.  0.  £•  HART]  when  I  was  fifteen, 
v?e  stayed  with  Uncle  Frank  at  Santa  Cruz 
most  of  the  time.  Ks  had  a  bunch  of 
children  and  one  was  Jessie,  a  girl  a  year 
or  two  older  than  I*  Unci©  frank  was  a 
Contractor  and  Builder  —  an  extra  good  one. 
He  was  a  smart  man  but  did  not  have  a 
college  education  so  was  not  in  Mamma  *  s  m 

good  graces •  He  swore,  occasionally,  too* 

The  same  grand -daughter,  writing  of  FRANKLIN 

and  JEANETTE  says:^1 

"I  told  you  that  I  vrould  writs  for  you  my 
childish  recollections  of  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  Kart.  She  was  a  tiny  little 
lady  and  full  of  fire  and  peoper.  She  was 
slender  and  dainty  and  always  impressed  ms 
because  everything  about  her  was  small •  Her 
little  rocker,  a  very  small -sized  cook  stove 
and  the  silliest  couch  I  ever  e&w.  She  had 
the  snappiest  dark  eyes  and  spoke  and  moved 


30*  Letter  of  June  20,  1939  from  PANSY  (HART) 
LAUGHLIN  to  ELIZABETH  ( LAUGHLIN )  WOLFE* 

31*  Letter  of  July  13,  1939  from  PANSY  (HART) 
LAUGHLIN  to  ELIZABETH  (LAUGHLIN)  VYOLFE • 
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very  quickly.  She  could  get  plenty  wrathy, 
too,  and  would  bark  at  grandpa  like  a  funny 
little  toy  terrier  snapping  at  a  gentle 
mastiff.  For  he  wag  always  so  gentle  and 
kind  and  smiling  with  her.  She  had 
rheumatism  whan  she  waa  old  and  her  little 
hands  were  all  twisted  with  it.  When  it 
bothered  her  a  great  deal  I  can  see  grandpa 
lifting  her  gently  from  her  chair  at  dinner 
to  the  little  couch.  One  morning  grandpa 
helped  her  dress  and  then  laid  her  on  her 
little  couch  by  the  open  fire.  Then  he 
went  outdoors  to  cut  some  kindling  and 
work  in  the  yard.  I  think  that  he  went 
over  to  speak  to  his  son  Frank.  Anyway, 
when  he  came  back  to  the  house  the  darling 
was  dead.  Evidently  she  had  fallen  asleep, 
a  spark  had  caught  her  dress  on  fire.  She 
had  put  the  fire  out  and  they  think  the 
fumes  must  have  killed  her.  Kow  grandpa 
did  grieve  for  her  in  his  quiet,  patient 
v/ay.  They  both  called  papa,  'O.E.'.  It 
sounded  cute  to  raa. 

"Grandpa  Hart  was  a  fine  looking  man  with 
wavy  iron  gray  hair  that  he  wore  quite  long 
for  a  nan.  Ho  had  a  full  beard  and  was  the 
cleanest  old  nan  I  ever  know.  One  perfectly 
wonderful  thing  about  him  was  his  beautiful 
white  teat h.  He  died  when  he  was  87  years 
old  and  he  had  every  tooth  whole  —  not 
yellowed  like  some  old  people  but  Just  as 
perfectaas  a  very  young  parson.  As  I  said 
he  was  quiet  and  patient  but  had  a  quiet 
proud  reserve  about  him  that  I  greatly 
admired.  And  strength  of  mind  and 
character!  Gee!  Perhaps  you  remember  that 
I  told  you  that  he  served  the  whole  three 
years  in  the  Civil  War.  He  would  never 
talk  about  it  at  all.  He  ifas  also  in  that 
awful  Libby  prison.  They  gave  each 
prisoner  a  hunk  of  stale  bread  each  morning. 
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Some  men  tried  to  eat  part  of  it  and  save 
the  rest  for  later  in  the  day.  They  would 
get  it  stolen  or  have  a  fight  over  it. 

Grandpa  calmly  ate  his  as  soon  as  he  got 
it  —  all  of  it.  He  chewed  tobacco  but^ 
even  there  he  was  clean  about  it  ana  not 
over- indul gent .  He  took  one  chew  after 
each  meal  and  was  careful  not  to  geo  any  of 
the  Juice  on  his  beautiful  wavy  beard. 

When  ho  was  in  his  both  year  he  decided  he 
should  'speak'  to  son  Frank  about  chewing 
so  much.  Uncle  Frank  chewed  all  the  time 
and  was  dirty  about  it,  too,  I  thought. 

Ho  did  speak  to  his  son  and  then  he  wondered 
why  he  should  try  to  make  Frank  stop  when 
he  himself  chewed  tobacco.  So  he  stopped, 
and  to  prove  he  could  resist  temptation.  he 
carried  some  tobacco  in  Ills  pocket  uncil 
ho  died." 

Another  glimpse  of  FRANKLIN  and  JEANETTE  is 

contained  in  a  letter  from  his  daughter-in-law, 

ELIZABETH  (TISLOW)  HART,  written  in  1927: 

"He  took  great  interest  in  politics, 
especially  the  Brick  Pomeroy  and  Henry 
George  brand  of  socialism.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  wife  managed  him  with 
a  fine  hand  and  could  keep  up  her  side  ou. 
an  argument  until  he  would  have  to  grab  his 
hat  and  run,  he  never  got  beyond  Mussolini's 
idea  of  the  sphere  of  women • 

When  in  the  next  chapter  we  come  to  the 
exploits  of  those  two  ardent  feminists,  ELIZABETH 
OSBORNE  and  SARAH  JANE  FINN  (the  grandmother  and 
mother,  respectively,  of  the  lady  who  passed  the 
observation  Just  quoted),  it  will  be  easier  to 
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see  why  FRANKLINS  notion  that  "woman’s  place 
was  in  the  home”  (with  or  without  benefit  of 
Mussolini)  was  not  cordially  received. 

The  April,  1303  issue  of  the  "Sentinel",  a 
little  publication  gotten  out  by  the  Centennial 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oakland,  California,  and 
of  which  son  ORLANDO  HART  was  then  pastor,  has 
these  two  notes,  one  of  a  closing  and  one  of  a 
beginning: 

"Two  of  our  aged  members,  Mr.  FRANKLIN 
N.  HART  .  .  .  have  passed  from  our 
congregation  to  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  His  glorified  church." 


“MAMIE  and  SADIE  HART  left  Monday  after¬ 
noon  for  a  fo'f  days'  visit  with  their 
niece  ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  LAUGHLIN,  at 
San  Jose  [born  Mar.  9th j • 
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THE  ELIZABETHS 


jt  was  the  HARTS  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  marry 
into  what  is  known  in  the 
family  as  the  "Elizabeth 
Lineage."  Specifically, 
it  was  ORLANDO  E.  HART 
who  married  ELIZABETH 
ELEANOR  TISLCW,  as  we 
shall  relate  in  greater 
detail  in  the  next 
chapter;  and  it  was 
their  daughter  who  married 

LE  ROY  LAUGHLIN  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  pattern 
is  beginning  to  emerge.  The  Elizabeths,  however, 
more  than  deserve  a  chapter  of  their  own  so  we 
must  cover  that  line  before  coming  to  the  young 
minister,  ORLANDO,  and  his  bride. 

On  the  sampler  in  the  front  hall  at  Leather- 
wood  the  first  of  the  series  of  Elizabeths  there 
recorded  is  ELIZABETH  DUTCHES.  So  we  shall 
begin  with  her. 

ELIZABETH  DUTCHSR  was  descended  from  DIERCX 
CORNELLISEN  DE  DYSTER  who  came  to  America  in 
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1626.*  That  places  him  In  the  second  batch  of 
Dutch  settlers  to  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  following  Hendrik  Hudson's  voyage  of 
discovery  in  the  Half  Moon  in  1609*  The  first 
settlers  were  sent  out  by  the  West  India  Company 
in  1625.  The  second,  which  followed  in  1626,  was 
commanded  by  Peter  Minuet  who  became  Director 
General  of  the  province. 

The  DE  DYSTSRS  (also  sometimes  rendered  as 
DE  DUYTSCHER,  DE  DUISTER,  DE  DUY3TER,  or  as  DE 
PYSTER)  were  a  French  family  that  fled  to  Holland 
to  escape  the  bloody  killings  of  protestants 
which  ravaged  France  at  the  inception  of  the 
reformation.2  The  motto  on  their  arms,  which 
translates  as  "Thoms  encompass  the  roses”  is 
certainly  apt  for  the  ELIZABETHS.  The  stork  hold¬ 
ing  a  stone  is  supposed  to  suggest  eternal 
vigilance;  the  stone  will  fall  and  rouse  him  if 
he  relaxes.  Maybe  that  stork,  with  its  reminder 

1.  "The  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  River  of  Destiny," 

Vol.  V,  p.  567. 

2.  See  "Livre  D'or  de  Noblesse”  451,  4th  Register 
for  a  French  history  of  the  family.  In  French 
works  the  name  more  often  appears  as  DUCHIER 

in  later  days. 
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of  vigilance,  has  some  bearing  on  the  unexpectedly 
late  date  at  which  babies  have  sometimes  arrived 
In  the  family. 

By  1630#  DIERCK  had  become  an  Under  Commissary 
at  Fort  Orange,  and  he  acted  as  agent  of  one  of 
the  wealthy  directors  back  in  Holland  in  purchas¬ 
ing  land  under  the  n&tLy  installed  patron  system.^ 
CORNELIUS  DS  DUYSTER,  son  of  DIERCK  CORN ELLIS ON 
DE  DUYSTER1*  shows  up  in  Ulster  County  in  1689 ,  viz.: 

"A  rool  of  the  names  and  surnames  of  them 
that  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
ye  county  of  Ulstr  by  ordr  of  his  excely 
ye  governor  ye  ffirst  day  of  September 
Anno  Qc  Domini  1689. 

"There  ffol owing  persons  Did  nott  appeare, 
viz.: 

Cornelius  ye  Duitoher  (and  others 
named) ."5 

The  British  were,  as  you  see,  moving  in  to 
take  over  the  Dutch  colony.  CORNELIUS  must  have 
been  hiding  out  in  the  deep  woods  at  the  time 
since  he  Is  listed  as  one  who  did  not  appear.  On 
March  10,  1692  CORNELIUS  DE  DUYSTER  and  "hie  wife 

3*  O'Callahan's  'History  of  New  Netherlands . ” 

4.  "Our  Colonial  Ancestors  &  Their  Descendants," 
Khittemore  (1902),  p.  13. 

5*  ’’History  of  Ulster  County." 
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LEONARD"  came  into  town  and  executed  a  mortgage. 
They  were  living  in  Hurley,  a  little  village  in 
Ulster  County  which  had  been  burned  by  the  Indians 
on  June  7,  1663,  and  most  of  its  17^  inhabitants 
made  captive.  The  mortgage  shows  that  LEONARD 
was  the  widow  of  WILLIAM  DE  LA  MONT  ACNE  and  from 
whom  she  had  received  the  property  that  was  being 
mortgaged . 

CORNELIUS  DE  DUYSTER,  of  Hurley,  was  the 
father  of  DIKK,  ROELOFF,  DAVID  and  CORNELIUS 
DE  DUYSTER . ^  Of  those  sons,  RGKLOFF  was  born 

in  Mo i me It  (Marbelton)  near  Kingston,  N.Y.  about 
1670.  He  married  at  Kingston  (banns  published 
Hov.  17,  1700)  JANNETJI  BRESSIS,  born  near  Albany 
but  then  living  near  Kingston.  In  July,  1711# 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Ulster  County  regiment, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Vessels  Ten  Broeclc.  On  Hov. 
30,  1715,  he  was  a  private  In  the  "Independent 
Companies  of  Manor  Livingston  as  mustered  at  ye 
manor  house."  After  leaving  Ulster  County, 

6.  "Our  Colonial  Ancestors,"  Ibid,  p.  15 • 
Subsequent  data  on  the  Dutcher  lineage 
here  given  is  from  the  same  source. 
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ROELOFF  lived  at  Dover  Plains  (then  a  part  of 
Livingston  Manor) •  The  1714  list  of  families  in 
Duchess  County  includes  his  family,  (his  wife, 
five  children  and  one  slave).  On  July  26,  1722, 
ROELOFF  and  his  wife  JAM MET JI  were  witnesses  in 
Kingston  at  the  baptism  of  his  sister’s  baby.  They 
settled  next  on  land  at  the  Connecticut  border, 
where  they  had  a  bridge  across  the  Housatonic 
River  between  Salisbury  and  Canaan.  ROELOFF ’S 
will  was  probated  at  Woodbury,  Conn,  on  June  9, 
1737. 

GABRIEL  DUTCHER  (the  spelling  is  finally 

simplified  with  hi si)  was  the  eighth  child  of 

ROELOFF  and  JANHETJI  DE  DUYSTER.  He  was  born 

July  15,  1720  and  went  as  a  child  with  hi®  parents 

to  Salisbury,  Conn.  GABRIEL  married,  in  Salisbury, 

Conn.,  ELI2ABETTE  KNICKERBACQR,  baptized  in  the 

Dutch  Church  at  Kingston,  N.Y.  on  Jan.  7 »  1722, 

7 

daughter  of  CORNELIUS  and  JEAH  KNICKERS AC OR . 

7.  For  a  fascinating  account  of  the  KNICKERBOCKERS 
and  their  old  homestead  see  the  article  by 
Viele  In  Harper’s  Magazine  for  1876. 
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The  ELIZABETH  DUTCHER  on  the  sample,  which 
we  mentioned  earlier,  appears  to  have  been  the 
daughter  (fifth  child)  of  GABRIEL  and  ELIZA3ETTE 
DUTCHER  and  born  between  17^9  and  1759. 
Unfortunately,  no  baptismal  records  appear  for 
that  decade  however, 

ELIZABETH  (TISLCW)  HART,  grand-daughter  and 
namesake  of  ELIZABETH  DUTCHER,  says  in  her  notes 
on  the  family  which  she  wrote  for  us  (1927)  that 
"Grandma  Butcher”  married  THOMAS  OSBORNS,  that 
they  "settled  in  New  York"  and  "lived  in  Ulster 
County  near  Kingston." 

The  1790  census  shows  that  THOMAS  OSBORNE  was 
still  living  over  in  Connecticut,  in  or  near  New 
Haven,  at  that  time.  Whether  he  and  ELIZABETH 
met  there  or  In  Ulster  County  Is  hard  to  say.  The 
Dutch  had  made  the  first  settlement  in  Connecticut, 
the  English  promptly  sent  some  families  down  to 
take  over.  The  upshot  was  that  in  the  course  of 
years  families  were  back  and  forth  frequently 
between  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  valley  which 
it  directly  adjoins.  As  you  have  seen  above,  the 
DUTCHERS  lived  in  Connecticut  for  a  while  as  well 
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as  along  the  Hudson  so  it  may  have  been  in  either 
part  of  the  locality  that  they  met. 

The  Osbornes 

The  OSBORNES  (spelled  with  equal  frequency  as 

OSBORN,  OS BURN  and  OSBOURNE)  of  this  narrative 

were  descended  from  JEREMIAH  OSBORNS  of  Kent, 

England,  whose  son  THOMAS  OSBORNE,  bom  about 

8 

1595#  emigrated  to  America. 

THOMAS  OSBORNE  married  MARY  GOATLEY  of  Ashford, 
Kent  on  Jan.  18,  1622. 9  They  had  six  sons  before 
they  set  off  for  America  and  three  more  children 
were  bom  to  them  after  their  arrival  on  these 
shores.  THOMAS  signed  the  "fundamental  agreement" 
of  the  freemen  in  New  Haven  in  1640,  becoming  a 
part  of  that  staunch  Puritan  stronghold.  MARY 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Haven  church  in  1642  and 
and  on  July  1,  1644  THOMAS  (or  "GOODMAN"  OSBORNE 
as  his  Puritan  neighbors  dubbed  him)  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  New  Haven  government  on  July  1, 
164U.8 9 10 

8.  "Lineal  Ancestors  of  Capt.  James  Cory"  (1937)# 
Vol •  1,  Pt.  2,  p.  233 

9.  Id. 

10.  Id.,  p.  239. 
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THOMAS  was,  by  1643,  paying  a  tax  of 

l  1:10:0  cn  parcels  of  land  totaling  some  126 

acres.  He  had  a  house  and  tanyard  on  George 

Street.  On  Mar.  10,  1646,  In  specifying  the 

church  seating  it  was  ordered: 

"The  midle  seates  have  to  sit  in  them, 

(the  6th)  Seate  -  -  -  Goodman  Osborne 

(with  the  men  folk)  -  -  and  in  the 

seates  on  the  other  side  -  -  -  (the  4th) 
seate  -  -  -  Goody  Osborne  (with  the 
women  folk).” 

On  Oct.  5,  1640,  THOMAS  was  fined  five 
shillings  "for  neglecting  to  wame  the  watch- 
master”  who  followed  his  own  turn  at  watching  for 
hostile  Indians.  He  was  hauled  into  court  again 
on  April  5,  1643,  because: 

-  Goodman  Osborne  hath  heretofore 
spoyled  divers  hides  in  the  tanning, 
which  he  aleadgeth  was  for  want  of  skill, 
or  experience  in  the  tannage  of  this 
country,  he  promiseth  for  the  time  to 
come,  to  make  good  whatt  is  spoyled  in 
the  tanning,  for  now  he  knowes  the  nature 
of  the  tannage  and,  therefore,  if  any 
hides  be  now  spoyled,  itt  is  through  his 
default.” 

Presumably  THOMAS  did  better  after  that  for 
in  1648  he  was  called  as  an  expert  to  testify  in 
a  case  involving  a  charge  of  poor  quality  shoes. 
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He  nade  the  rather  hard-nosed  finding: 

MWe  apprehend  this,  that  the  leather  is 
bad,  not  tanned  nor  fit  to  be  sold  fcr 
serviceable  leather  -  -  - " 

That  should  have  sufficed  to  put  hi n  competitor 

out  of  business. 

THOMAS  was  back  in  hot  water  hir.self  again  in 
November,  1649: 

"For  letting  4  hoggs  of  his  goe  abroad 
in  y©  summer  —  contrary  to  order. ’ 

And  again  a  few  days  later  he  was  fined  "for 

absence  at  two  generall  courts,  as  he  his3©lf 

saith."  In  the  next  spring  the  "fence- viewer" 

cited  him  for  not  keeping  up  his  fences. 

By  1650  THOMAS  had  taken  himself  and  his 

tannery  across  the  sound  to  Pudding  Hill  in  East- 

ha mp ton ,  Long  Island.  His  son  JEREMIAH  OSBORNE 

stayed  on  in  New  Haven JEREMIAH  married  MARY 

-  -  -  and  they  had  a  happy  family  of  ten  children: 

11.  "Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,"  Vol,  VI, 
pp.  1322-1323  (The  New  Haven  Magazine). 

12.  Id.,  p.  1323 
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JEREMIAH 

MARY 

ELIZABETH 

JEREMIAH 

JOANNA 

THOMAS 

ANNA 

ELIZABETH 

JOSEPH 

REBECCA 


OSBORNE  b.  May  3,  1652  (d.  May  16,1652) 

OSBORNS  b.  Mar,  29,  1553  „  . 

OSBORNE  b.  Jan.  7,  1654  (d.  Oet.21,lo55) 

OSBORNS  b.  Nov.  28,  1635 

OSBORNE  b.  Dec.  8,  1658 

OSBORNE  b.  Cet .  6,  1660 

OSBORNE  b.  Apr.  6,  1663 

OSBORNS  b .  Dec •  9,  1563 

OSBORNE  b.  Dec.  15,  1667 

OSBORNE  b.  July  11,  l6?3 


Both  JEREMIAH  and  his  second  son  of  that  same 


name  continued  in  the  tanning  trade.  Indeed,  the 
family  kept  on  with  that  trade  as  late  as  the  early 
lSOO1©  in  Indiana,  as  we  shall  see  shortly. 

JEREMIAH  OSBORNE  Jr.  remained  in  New  Haven, 
married  SARAH  COE  on  Jan.  4,  1712,  the  daughter 
of  ROBERT  and  HANNAH  (MITCKEL)  COE  and  widow  of 
TIMOTHY  GIBBARD  (b.  1656) .  Their  children  were 
SARAH  OSBORNE  (b.  May  19,  1689)  and  JONATHON 
OSBORNE  (bom  Mar.  29,  1692  and  baptised  Mar. 

22,  1692). 13 

JONATHON  OSBORNE  was  wed  on  Sept.  9,  1723 
to  ANN  SANFORD,  daughter  of  ANDREW  and  SARAH 
(GIBBARD)  SANFORD  (b.  1691) ^  ANN  died,  however, 
on  July  27,  1734,  and  JONATHON  married  a  second 
time,  in  this  instance  BEULAH  WILMOT,  widow  of 
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EZEKIEL  WILMOT  (su  July  23,  1743).  The  record 
14 

say: 

_  toyoh  of  born  bom  may 

"Thomas ,  Son  oi  Jore 

inth  1748" 

*-r\  THOMAS  OSBORHE 

Finally  then,  we  have  come  t 

♦-  /-j  find  ELIZ  rvoETH 
Mho  was  fortunate  enough  to  fin 

DITTO  HER  as  his  bride. 

The  OSBORNES  are  dotted  all  through  the 

,  JEREMIAH 

of  Revolutionary  War  soldiery.  5 

OSBORNE,  who  was  either  THOMAS ’  father  or  brother. 

enlisted  in  1776  In  Capt.  Joel  Dickenson's  Company 

fP0»  Hew  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  later  served  In 

j  4  _  «-v,a  Short  Levies  under 
Leif’s  Artillery  and  in  the  bn 

Col.  Herman  Swift.  He  was  a  pensioner  whan  he 

aied  in  1821. 15  Another  THOMAS  OSBORNE,  presumab  y 

the  cousin  of  the  THOMAS  of  our  story,  enlisted 

.  .  .  ari^  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 

from  Connecticut  and  was 

( t 778^  So  far  as  appears,  however,  the 

Monmouth  (177o;*  DO 

THOMAS  OSBORNE  of  our  family  was  too  youn0  f 
war,  so  it  was  his  son  ELIAS  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  British  in  the  next  war  (1312). 

Lit  Hew  Haven  Vital  Records ,  p.  301 

!  b.A.H.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  11.  P-  374 

**  _  .  tr.i  vsn  .  2S2 


d.A.R.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  130 
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Life  In  U1 3 ter  County 

THOMAS  and  ELIZABETH  (DUTCHES)  OSBORNE  raised 
their  family  on  a  farm  which  was  not  more  than  a 
few  hours*  wagon  drive  from  Kingston.  During  the 
Revolution  Kingston  had  become  a  most  important 
spot  in  New  York.  The  British  soon  occupied 
New  York  City  oo  the  seat  of  government  was  moved 
up  river  to  Kingston. 

It  was  at  Kingston  that  the  state’s  new 
Constitution  was  drawn,  the  first  governor 
installed  and  the  government  launched.  Indeed, 
the  local  citizenry  were  so  taken  with  politics 
and  politicians  that  they  offered  land  for  a  seat 
of  government  for  the  United  States.  Maryland 
finally  won  out  on  that,  however,  and  Its  offer 
of  the  land  to  constitute  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  accepted. 

Going  back  again  to  ELIZABETH  (TISLQW)  HART’S 
notes  on  her  grandfather  and  grandmother,  she  says 
their  children  were  THOMAS,  EBER,  JOHN,  EUNICE, 
SARAH,  JANE,  ELIAS,  WILL  and  ELIZA3ETH.  She  goes 
on  to  say: 
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"They  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  and  on 
It  was  much  tinker.  Hauling  timoer  to 
Kington  for  ship  building  was  carried 
on.  One  day  when  £lia3  was  about  13  years 
old  hi a  father  decided  he  was  old  enough  and 
a  good  enough  driver  to  drive  some  logs  to 
Kingston.  There  were  several  men  driving 
other  wagons  and  they  all  drove  in  one 
company  one  after  another.  But  at  Kingston 
the  men  ras.de  for  the  saloons  and  stayed 
there.  As  it  grew  toward  evening,  Elias 
grew  tired  of  waiting  and  determined  to 
drive  home  alone.  He  came  along  all  right 
until  he  reached  a  gloomy  wood.  Here  he 
heard  a  panther  wail.  They  he  saw  the 
bushes  move  end  the  panther  leaped  into 
the  road  and  than  on  to  the  back  of  the 
wagon.  The  big  grey  horses  were 
frightened  and  galloped  away  in  a  frenzy. 
The  boy  expected  the  panther  to  leap  on  him 
any  minute.  But  the  panther  after  taking 
a  ride  jumped  off  and  Silas  saw  no  more  of 
him.  Meanwhile  the  folk3  at  home  were 
wondering  why  Elias  did  not  come  and  many 
trips  were  made  to  the  road  to  look  for 
him.  At  laat  they  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  wagon  and  then  could  see  what  looked 
to  be  a  runaway.  The  horses  were  stopped 
by  the  father  and  brothers  and  Elias  pale 
and  trembling  taken  from  the  wagon  seat. 

In  a  short  time  he  told  them  of  his 
adventures." 

It  is,  however,  with  the  adventures  of  his 
sister  ELIZABETH,  rather  than  with  those  of 
ELIAS,  that  we  are  primarily  concerned  here. 
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Elizabeth  Osborne,  Better 

Known  63  "Grandma  Klley* 

Strong  characters  in  family  histories  stand 
out  like  landmarks  in  a  new  piece  of  country. 
ELIZABETH  OSBORNE  was  certainly  all  of  that. 

She  was  born  to  THOMAS  and  ELIZABETH  (DUTCHER) 
OSBORNE  at  their  home  in  Ulster  County  near 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  on  June  21,  I806. 

Her  busy  life  spanned  some  ninety  years,  bo 
we  have  a  long  distance  to  cover.  While  a  girl 
in  Kingston  she  was  a  busy,  pretty  little  Kiss, 
always  eager,  always  into  everything.  How  she 
continued  to  expend  such  quantities  of  energy 
from  that  small  frame  was  always  a  mystery. 

While  they  were  in  Kingston  some  good  lady 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  there,  a  Mrs.  Hyde, 
organized  the  first  Sunday  School,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  ELIZABETH  was 
a  pupil  In  the  first  class  and  read  the  Bible  from 
cover  to  cover  for  the  first  of  the  many  times 
she  did  so.  In  fact,  she  made  it  a  practice  to 
read  it  through  once  each  year  throughout  her 
lifetime. 
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ELIZABETH  OSBORNE  and  her  parents  set  off 
for  the  west,  the  great  adventure,  in  1315.  First 
they  tried  Ohio.  The  LAU3HLINS  and  other  settlers 
there  had  already  taken  the  cream  of  the  farmland, 
or  so  they  concluded,  and  so  they  moved  on  to 
Indiana,  settling  in  1817  in  what  later  became 
Pike  County.  Her  brother  WILLIS  C.  OSBORNE  was 
with  them,  and  that  torment  of  hers,  her  brother 
ELIAS  OSBORNE  also  came  rolling  into  town. 

ELIZABETH  was,  as  she  often  remarked,  blessed 
with  two  of  the  stubbomest,  cussedest  brothers 
a  body  ever  had.  Neither  prayer  r.or  strong 
language  served  to  move  them.  WILL,  who  was  the 
better  behaved  of  the  two,  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  new  county  In  1818.  He  refused,  however, 
to  render  a  report.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
appears  to  have  been  that  his  arithmetic  was  so 
bad  he  couldn ' t  make  the  books  balance •  He 
certainly  was  not,  however,  going  to  admit  as 
much.  After  much  wrangling  an  examiner  was 
finally  appointed  and  eventually  he  was  required 
to  pay  over  the  sum  of  $13 .00.  That  ended  his 
political  career.  He  went  on  to  Cincinnati  and 
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took  up  wholesale  millinery.  Brother  THOMAS 
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went  to  Louisville,  Ky. 

Brother  ELIAS  was  the  really  dreadful  one* 

The  historian  of  Pike  County1 °  reports  primly 


of  him: 


"This  much  about  ELIAS  OSBOURNE,  who 
was  a  unique  figure  in  those  days* 

ELIAS  OSBOURNE  was  a  collector  for  tne 
county  in  1332',  and  in  1337  received  a 
contract  for  rebuilding  the  county  Jail. 
He  used  all  of  the  sound  logs  from  the 
old  jail  in  the  new  building,  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  a  new  jail. 
served  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in 


"He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
came  to  Indiana  from  New  Aork  state  aA uer 
the  war,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business 
of  flatboating  and  shoe-making.  He  was 
very  plainspoken ,  hard-working,  hones 
and  had  great  physical  endurance  out  one 
great  failing  —  he  drank  very  heavily. 

A  somewhat  saltier  account  from  a  great- grand¬ 
niece19  indicates  as  to  the  ”plainspoken”  tnat  he 
was  known  as  "S’ God  Osbourne”  since  "S’ God”  was 
his  so  frequent  and  favorite  ejaculation.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  going  along  in  his  buggy  when 
hailed  by  a  young  couple  who  wished  to  be  wed 


17.  Notes  of  Elisabeth  (Tislow)  Hart. 

18.  Beulah  Gray  of  Otwell. 

19.  ELEANOR  BARKER  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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most  promptly.  The  crusty  old  man  was  a  little 
uneasy  about  exercising  his  J.P.  prerogative  since 
he  regarded  the  prospective  groom  as  a  thoroughly 
shiftless  character.  ELIAS  finally  performed  the 
marriage,  but  in  telling  about  it  afterwards  he 
always  concluded  by  saying:  "I  told  him  B’God  to 
be  good  to  that  gal  ’cause  she  was  all  he'd  ever 

have,  and  B’God  she  was.” 

Miss  Gray  continued  her  remarks  on  ELIAS  with: 

"He  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Petersburg*! 
vfearing  his  1812  Army  uniform,  ornamented 
with  large  brass  buttons,  and  in  the  bouts 
[apparently  meaning  drinking  bouts j  on 
’Muster  Day1  he  always  served  as  one  of  the 
captains.  lie  was  v/ell-versed  in  law,  and 
his  ability  to  get  right  at  the  heart  of  a 
case  made  him  highly  regarded  by  the  members 
of  the  local  bar  of  that  day.  He  was  given 
the  title  ’Squire  Osborne . '  He  was  quite  a 
philosopher  and  wit,  and  had  a  nation-wide 
reputation  for  hia  pithy  sayings  which  were^ 
quoted  in  the  Harper  Weekly  of  that  period • 

ELIAS  married  MARIA  MOUNT,  a  lady  whom  he 

apparently  loved  devotedly.  They  had  thirteen 
20 

children. 


20.  Two  of  them  still  survived  when  we  were  in 
Petersburgh  in  1930.  One  was  "Uncle  Smith 
Osbourne/'  the  other  was  Mrs.  EUNICE 
TEVER3AUGH  of  Indianapolis. 
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ELIZABETH  could  not  abide  MARIA.  They  never 
agreed  on  anything  from  ELIAS  to  the  correct 
receipt  for  blackberry  Jam.  Nevertheless 
ELIZABETH  considered  It  her  ”bounden  duty”  to 
call  on  MARIA.  So  every  other  v/eek  she  put  on 
her  best  bib  and  tucker,  marched  over  to  MARIA’S 
and  made  a  formal  call .  On  the  alternate  week a 
MARIA  did  the  same  at  ELIZABETH’S  house.  They 
sipped  their  tea,  sat  stiffly  on  the  edges  of 
their  chairs  and  differed  politely  about  every 
topic  broached •  That  kept  up  for  some  twenty 
years  or  more. 

ELIAS  finally  came  to  the  bad  end  his  sister 
had  so  freely  and  frequently  predicted.  Poor  old 
fellow  went  to  bed  after  one  of  his  heavier  "bouts" 
and  the  house  caught  afire,  he  perishing  with  it. 
Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  family  were  away  and 
escaped  harm. 

But  to  get  back  to  ELIZABETH,  the  central 
figure  in  this  group,  her  first  husband  and  true 
love  was  JOHN  FINN.  They  were  wed  Sept.  7,  1824. 21 


21.  Marriage  records.  Pike  County,  Indiana. 
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It  was  their  daughter  SARAH  JANE  FINN,  bom 
July  23,  1825.  “ho  had  the  next  ELIZABETH  and 
f 01*03  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  family. 

It  was  ELIZABETH  (OSSO’JRNE)  FINN  and  her 
daughter  SARAH  JANE  who  were  the  real  powers  In 
the  family  and  the  community.  Each  long  outlived 
two  husbands.  ELIZABETH'S  first  husband  was,  as 
we  noted,  JOHN  FINN.  The  second  was  DAVID  MI LEV. . 
SARAH  JAKE’S  flr3t  was  RICHARD  DANIEL  TISLOVi ,  the 
second  LEWIS  ASH.  The  two  women  are  remembered 
in  the  town  and  in  the  family  aa  "Grandma  Riley" 
and  “Grandma  Ash"  although  the  descent  we  are 
tracing  was  in  each  instance  through  a  child  of 
the  flr3t  and  not  the  second  marriage.  We  shall 
come  to  them  later  when  they  had  reached  that 
station  in  life  when  they  were  both  known  as 
"Grandma."  Let  us  tum  aside  for  a  few  pages, 
however,  to  Identify  their  respective  husband's 

families . 

John  Finn’s  Family 

JQHH  FINN  who  married  ELIZABETH  QS301TRNE  had- 
come  to  Petersburg  about  l8l6.  He  was,  of  all  l 
things,  the  leading  and  earliest  tavernkeeper  in 
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the  conrnmlty.  Maybe  ELIAS  introduced  him  to 
ELIZABETH. 

Not  long  after  they  were  wed  the  old  log 
courthouse  in  Petersburgh  became  unfit  for  further 
use.  JOHN  FINN  suggested  the  handy  arrangement  of 
simply  having  court  held  In  their  combination 
house  and  tavern.  That  procedure  seems  to  have 
prevailed  for  some  time.  JOHN  FINN  remained  an 
active  politician.  He  served  as  treasurer  of 
Pike  County  in  1822,  as  county  agent  in  1825  and 
as  justice  of  the  peace  in  1826.  He  died  May  4, 
1829. 22 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  ELIZABETH  had 
abandoned  either  her  good  sense  or  principles  in 
marrying  a  leading  saloonkeeper.  He  had  a 
perfectly  sound  Presbyterian  background  and  she 
never  left  off  her  efforts  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  vocation.  Finally,  she  used  her  dower 
from  him  to  build  in  1842  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  Petersburgh  and  to  which  she  was  the 
principal  donor. 

223  Juried  a'v  £iple3  Mound  In  Yetersburgh,  Ind. 

Letters  of  Administration  were  Issued  to 
Elizabeth,  his  widow,  on  May  19,  1329  (Pike 
County  Will  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  25). 
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The  FINNS  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
MAC  CUMRAILL  FINN  who  organized  an  army  in  250  A.D. 
for  the  hopeless  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and 
good  order  in  Ireland.  His  exploits  are  immortal¬ 
ized  in  the  Gaelic  "cycles  of  Firm"  that  were  told 
and  retold  through  centuries  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  One  of  them  tells  of  his  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  his  lieutenant  DIARHAIT,  who  had 

eloped  with  old  FINN’S  destined  bride,  GRIANNE, 

23 

daughter  of  CORMAC  MAC  AIRT. 

The  immigrant  who  brought  the  hardy  clan  of 
FINN  to  America  was  JOHN  FINN,  and  at  a  date 
nearly  200  years  before  his  namesake  and  several 
"greats*’  grandson  went  out  to  Indiana.  This 
earlier  JOHN  appear#  among  those  "Licensed  to  go 
beyond  the  Seas"  from  London  in  the  years  1634- 
1635. 24  Under  date  of  "13  die  Octobris  1635" 

he  Is  listed  among  the  105  souls  who  departed 
England’s  shores,  never  to  return,  in  the  good 
ship  "Amitie,"  commanded  by  "Geo.  Downes  m£.** 

23.  See  Fianaigecht  (Royal  Irish  Academy,  1910) . 

24.  "Lists  of  Emigrants  to  America,"  Hotten 
(1880),  pp.  134-136. 
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There  is  the  single  line  "JOHN  FYNN  -  22."  The 
number  is  his  age  so  we  know  he  was  bom  in  1613. 
Almost  all  of  the  105  were  young  men  in  their 
twenties.  A  half-dozen  women  and  a  pair  of  twin 
babies  completed  the  complement. 

JOHN  FINN  landed  with  his  Puritan  friends 
in  the  Jfessachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Joined  heartily 
in  the  same  sort  of  things  the  HARTS  and  the 
OSBOURNES  were  finding  there. 

JOHN  FINN’S  grand-daughter,  ELIZABETH  (TXSLOW) 
HART  wrote*-'*  of  him* 

-  -  JOHN  FINN  was  Scotch  Irish.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  character  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  BURR  family  and  indirectly 
With  JONATHON  EDWARDS," 

When  pressed,  she  fixed  the  "BURR  family"  as 

being  AARON  BURR  and  spoke  of  hi®  as  having  been 

"a  cousin."  Now  that  sets  up  one  of  the 

tantalizing  sort  of  problems  that  comes  up  in 

this  thing.  A  glance  at  the  most  ordinary  sort 

of  reference  work  shows,  of  course,  that  AARON 

BURR,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  under 

Jefferson,  the  man  who  killed  Alexander  Hamilton 

in  a  duel,  who  was  tried  before  John  Marshall  for 
^5*  one  of  us  about  ' tne~i aaiTyV  written 
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treason  and  acquitted,  was  indeed  the  grandson 

of  JONATHON  EDWARDS.  Specifically,  AARON  DORR'S 

Bother  was  ESTHER  (EDWARDS)  BURR,  daughter  of 

JONATHON  EDWARDS.  How  then  could  JOHN  FINN  be 

related  to  AARON  BURR  but  only  "connected"  in  some 

vague  way  with  JONATHON  EDWARDS? 

Well,  some  possibilities  can  be  ruled  out 

quickly.  It  was  not  descent  from  AARON  BURR  for 

he  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  THEODOSIA  who 

was  lost  at  sea  with  her  only  child.  It  was  not 

through  AARON  BURR’S  wife  for  she  was  THEODOSIA 

PREVOST,  widow  of  a  British  officer.  Col.  Prevoat 

(who  died  in  the  West  Indies  in  1779)#  and  she 

was  the  only  child  of  THEODOSIUS  and  ANN  (STXLW2LL) 

PREVOST,  a  lawyer  of  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  The  BURR 

family  genealogy  has  been  assembled  in  some 

detail;  it  went  through  three  editions;  but  there 

27 

is  no  "FINN”  in  its  elaborate  indexes. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  JOHN  FINN  would  be  mistaken  about. 

Both  JONATHON  EDWARDS  and  Col.  AARON  BURR  were 

26.  "The  Burr  Family,”  Todd  (1902),  p.  73 • 

27.  Id. 
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too  well-known  In  her  time*  EDWARDS  had  been 
the  Presbyterian  Minister  at  Northampton, 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  Yale  at  13  years 
of  age,  and  a  controversial  figure  in  the  church 
if  there  ever  was  one*  She,  the  wife  of  a  minister, 
would  not  lightly  "connect*  her  grandfather  with 
him. 

Finally,  the  clue  emerges  in  the  aunts  of 
AARON  BURR.  In  short,  the  beat  deduction  appears 
to  be  that  JOHN  FINN’S  mother  was  CATHERINE  BURR, 
aunt  of  Col*  AARON  BURR,  thus  making  JOHN  FINN  and 
the  Colonel  first  cousins*  Moreover,  JONATHON 
EDWARDS  would  be  connected  only  "indirectly"  for 
JOHN  FINN’S  mother  was  the  sister-in-law  of 
ESTHER  (EDWARDS)  BURR,  the  daughter  of  JONATHON 
EDWARDS. 

Col.  AARON  BURR'S  father  was  Rev.  AARON  BURR, 
Presbyterian  Minister  at  Newark,  founder  of 
Princeton  and  President  of  the  College  prior  to 
the  brief  tenure  of  his  father-in-l&w  JONATHON 
ED WARD 3 .  The  Rev.  BURR  was  one  of  a  large  set 
of  children  bom  to  JEHU  BURR  of  Redding, 
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Connecticut.  The  Burr  genealogy  falls  to  give 
marriages  of  some  of  the  sisters.  Including 
CATHERINE.  We  find,  however,  that  another  work2^ 
lists  ANTHONY  FINN  (1743-1737)  as  married  to 
CATHERINE  BURT  (1753-1841).  The  dates  are 
consonant  with  the  surmise  that  "BURR"  was  misread 
as  "BURT.*  It  would  be  a  natural  mistake  for  there 
were  BURTS  in  the  section  whore  they  lived  (Orange 
County,  N.Y.)  but  a  check  of  the  BURT  wills  fails 
to  reveal  any  daughter  CATHERINES*^ 

It  is  probable  that  JOHN  FINN  ears©  into  Pika 
County,  Indiana,  from  about  the  same  part  of  New 
York  State  that  the  OSBOURNES  did  since  many  of 
the  first  settlers  were  from  there.  Orange  County 
is  just  below  Ulster  County,  indeed,  was  once  a 
part  of  the  area  referred  to  as  "Ulster."  The 
story  of  the  relationship  with  the  BURRS  dovetails. 
To  fix  the  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 

28.  The  children  of JEHU  BURR  are  named  in  his 

will  but  not  their  ages,  see  "The  Burr  Family,* 
Todd  (1302)  noted  above. 

29*  D.A.R.  Lineage  Eook,  Vol.  127,  p.  66  (1916) 

30.  See  for  example  those  quoted  in  the  section 
dealing  with  Warwick  Township,  "History  of 
Orange  County,  N.Y." 
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an  on  the  spot  check  of  ouch  local  courthouse  and 
church  records  as  may  survive.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  discussion  will  serve  to  show  how 
these  detective  stories  are  unraveled. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  pleasant  aspects  ©f 
doing  research  on  AARON  BURR  is  the  "Olde  Chop 
House"  in  New  York.  It  io  the  oldest  surviving 
restaurant  in  the  city,  located  on  Cedar  Street, 
a  little  lane  that  wanders  off  more  or  less  behind 
Trinity  Church  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.  It  is 
a  tiny  establishment,  a  bar  in  the  front  room, 
scoured  oak  tables  in  the  back  room  huddled  about 
a  big  open  fireplace  on  which  they  grill  the 
finest  mutton  chops  in  the  country.  They  will 
point  out  the  side  door  where  AARON  EURR  got  away 
when  the  police  cease  for  his  after  the  duel. 
Hamilton  is  burled  a  block  or  two  away  In  Trinity 
Church  yard,  the  only  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  be 
buried  on  Wall  Street, 

ANTHONY  FINN  who  married  AARON’S  aunt  CATHERINE 
apparently  moved  Into  ’York  State’  from  Connecticut 
as  a  young  man.  Ke  first  shows  up  on  the  tax  rolls 
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of  Warwick  Township,  Orange  County,  N.Y.-'  in 
1773#  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
commissioned  as  Ensign,  and  later  as  Lieutenant, 
in  Capt.  Richard  Bailey's  Company  of  Kilitia  that 
was  raised  in  the  neighborhood.  Col.  John 
Hathom  was  his  regimental  commander  He  returned 
from  his  campaigning  reasonably  unscathed  and 
appears  in  th®  census  of  1790  with  a  large  family 
(3  sons  over  1 6,  2  under  sixteen,  his  wife  and 
5  daughters).  JOHN  FINN  who  went  to  Indiana  thus 
appears  to  have  been  on©  of  those  ten  children. 

Old  ANTHONY  died  in  1797  at  the  village  of 
Florida  in  Orange  County. 

To  get  back  to  the  BURRS  a  moment,  CATHERINE 
BURR  was  descended  from  old  JEKUE  BURR  who  came 
from  England  in  the  1630* s  and  helped  found 
Fairfield,  Connecticut.  There  his  son  JEHUS 
BURR,  Jr.  was  born,  married  MARY  WARD,  and  lived 
until  1639.  Their  son  DANIEL  BURR  was.  In  turn, 
the  father  of  JEHU  BURR  and  grandfather  of 

31.  "History  of  Orange  County,  N.Y." 

32.  D.A.R.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  127,  p.  6 6  (1316). 

33.  "The  Burr  Family/  Todd  (1902) 
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CATHERINE  (BURR)  FINN •  And  it  was,  68  we  have 
seen,  her  son  JOHN  FINN  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  ELIZABETH  OSBOURNE  sis  his  bride  out  in 
Indiana, 

David  Ml  ley  Appears 

DAVTD  MILEY,  second  husband  of  ELIZABETH 
(OSBOURNE)  FINN,  appears  in  this  narrative  little 
more  than  to  explain  why  she  was  later  called 
"Grandma  Miley."  That  is  hardly  fair,  however, 
for  he  did  prove  not  only  a  loving  husband  but 
kindly  foster-parent  of  little  SARAH  JANE. 

DAVID  and  ELIZABETH  were  married  Nov.  16, 
1831,3^  soma  two  years  after  JOHN  FINN’S  death. 
Hiram  A.  Hunter,  the  Presbyterian  Minister 
officiated. 

DAVID  MILEY  case  to  Petersburg  in  l804,  his 
father  HENRY  MILEY  having  cose  out  to  claim  a 
farm  in  1802.  DAVID  had  cose  to  be  one  of  JOHN 
FINN’S  political  cronies  before  the  latter’s 
death.  DAVID  MILEY,  as  one  writer  puts  it, 
"filled  every  office  in  the  county  at  one  time 
or  another,"  He  was  sheriff  in  1330  and  again 


34,  Pike  County  Marriage  Records. 
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in  1848.  He  was  county  treasurer  in  1823, 
recorder  in  1851  and  auditor  in  1858.  He  waa 
Justice  of  the  peace  in  1828  and  was  auditor 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (1859)* 

DAVID  MIL2Y  had,  according  to  the  local 
historian,  "the  reputation  of  having  a  better 
education  than  the  majority  of  the  county’s 
pioneers  and  was  a  good  business  man." 

ELIZABETH  long  outlived  him  as  well  as 
JOHN  FINN. 

Paul  Tislow  And  Son 

In  such  a  solid  line  of  Presbyterians  it 
may  seem  odd  to  find  such  an  obviously  German 
Lutheran  name  as  TISLOW  appear.  But  this  is 
how  it  happened.  It  was  RICHARD  DANIEL  TISLOW, 
the  8 on  of  PArJL  TISLOW,  who  won  SARAH  JANE  FINN 
as  his  bride,  and  under  circumstances  that  we 
shall  shortly  relate.  First  though  we  must  stop 
aside  for  a  look  at  his  father,  old  PAUL.^ 

35*  The  material  on  Paul  Tislow  comes  from  an 
article  on  him  which  Mrs.  Jean  at  the 
Public  Library  in  Petersburg*!,  Indiana, 
located  for  us. 
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PAUL  TISLOW  act  off  from  Germany  to  make  hi a 
fortune  in  America  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion#  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  1776.  To  pay 
for  his  passage  he  had  been  indentured  to  a  Hr* 
HEY*  They  stayed  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  British  occupation  oi 
*77  and  PAUL  continued  with  his  apprenticeship. 
Whether  before  or  after  his  term  was  finished 
is  not  clear,  but  at  any  event  some  place  fairly 
early  in  the  proceedings,  PAUL  married  the 
master’s  daughter  KATHERINE  KEY* 

Upon  her  death  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  PAUL  TISLOW  set  out  for  the  west 
and  new  adventures*  His  destination  proved  to 
be  Peteraburgh ,  Indiana,  where  ha  arrived  in 
1803* 

Once  arrived  in  Petersburg!*,  PAUL  entered 
Into  things  with  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
and  relieh  that  always  distinguished  his.  He 
served  a  term  as  County  Commissioner*  Someone 
told  him  an  obligation  of  citizenship  was  Jury 
duty*  So  he  served  on  the  Jury,  not  once,  but 
on  practically  every  panel  that  appeared*  So, 
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too,  when  the  minister  chose  Ecclesiastes  4:21 
as  his  text  PAUL  took  it  to  heart.  Not  only 
did  he  marry  again,  but  before  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  span  of  96  years  he  had  married  five 
times  in  all. 

The  bride  of  his  heart  and  of  this  narrative 
was  the  lovely  ELEANOR  ASHBY. 

Her  people  had  brought  her  to  Petersburg!*, 
Indiana  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia. 
Her  cousin  TURNER  ASHBY  In  later  years  emerged 
with  J.  E.  B.  STUART  as  the  flower  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  commanders  and  scourge  of 
ELEANOR’S  Yankee  descendants.  But  no  one  held 
that  against  ELEANOR. 

She  was,  by  family  tradition,  the  loveliest 
belle  that  had  graced  the  family.  Her  grand¬ 
daughter,  great-grand-daughter  and  great- great - 
grand-daughter  ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  (TISLOW)  HART, 
GERTRUDE  ELEANOR  (HART)  WOLFS  and  ELIZABETH 
ELEANOR  (LAUQHLIN)  WOLFE  all  inherited  the  name 
and  the  beauty. 

Of  all  his  exploits,  winning  ELEANOR  was 
certainly  PAUL  TISLOW'S  outstanding  one.  They 
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were  married  in  Petersburg*!  on  April  12,  1821 
by  William  Daughters,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Their  children  were  RICHARD  DANIEL  TISLOW,  THOMAS 
TISLOW,  DELIA  TISLOW  and  LIZZIE  TISLOW, 

The  former,  and  who  is  the  child  through 
whom  the  lineage  proceeds,  was  named  for  RICHARD 
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DANIEL,  a  leading  barrister  of  the  town,  He 
served  as  State  Senator  from  Gibson  and  Pike 
Counties  in  1321  and  1822,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Petersburg**  shortly  after  Pike 
County  was  organized.  Just  why  RICHARD  DANIEL 
became  old  PAUL’S  hero  is  conjectural.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  family  lawyer,  perhaps  he  had  become 
a  special  favorite  in  the  course  of  PAUL’S 
frequent  Jury  duty.  More  probable,  howaver,  is 
the  family  story  that  he  was  the  one  who  intro¬ 
duced  PAUL  to  ELEANOR. 

After  ELEANOR’S  death  PAUL  TISLOW  married 

SARAH  OSBOURNE  on  Dec.  25#  1331.  His  last  wife 
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was  NANCY  GRIFFITH  (Jan.  29#  1334) . _ _ 

Pike  County  records  o^  marriages. 

37.  Notes  from  Beulah  Gray  of  Otwell  on  PAUL 
TISLOW. 

38.  Pike  County  Court  House  Records. 
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Old  PAUL  finally  ended  his  days  living  with 
his  daughter-in-law  SARAH  JANE  (FINN)  TISLOW35, 
surviving  as  he  did  to  the  great  age  of  some 
96  or  97  years  (he  died  in  1850)^. 

Lewis  Ash 

The  readily  available  information  about 
LEWIS  ASH,  second  husband  of  SARAH  JANE,  is 
scanty.  His  step-daughter  ELIZABETH  (TISLOW) 
HART  recalled  him  as  a  kindly  man*  Ke  did  not 
formally  adopt  JOHN  FINN'S  children  but  they  did 
more  or  less  informally  assuzae  the  name  "ASH" 
as  youngsters.  For  example,  ELIZABETH  TISLOW 
was  usually  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  "LIZZIE 
ASH." 

Young  Sarah  Jane 

SARAH  JANS  FINN,  daughter  of  ELIZABETH 
(OSBOURNE)  FINN  was  as  precocious  as  her  mother. 
Where  her  mother  was  little  and  spry,  she  was 
tall  and  stately.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  compatible  charac¬ 
ters. 

39.  Letter  from  ELIZABETH  (TISLOW)  HART. 

40.  His  will  is  recorded  in  Pike  County,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  89-91#  probated  June  4,  1330. 
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SARAH  JANS  was  bom  J\ily  23 ,  1825  In 
Petersburgh,  Indiana.  Her  mother  ELIZABETH 
was,  you  will  see,  only  nineteen  at  the  time, 
and  her  baby  girl  was  the  delight  of  her  life. 
JOHN  FINN  lived  until  SARAH  JANE  was  in  her 
twenties,  a  woman  grown.  And  she  seems  to  have 
had  a  happy  girlhood  in  a  prosperous ,  busy  home. 

In  1843,  when  SARAH  JANE  was  twenty- three 
she  left  home  for  a  few  months  to  teach  school. 
Her  post  was  in  the  Andrew  Kelso  School,  better 
known  at  that  time  as  the  "Armstrong  Ritchie 
School",  since  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  given  the  land  for  the  school.  It 
was  located  in  an  Irish  settlement  near  Ireland, 
Indiana. ^ 

During  that  interval  SARAH  JANE  boarded  at 
the  home  of  John  Anderson  during  most  of  the 
time.  It  was,  however,  a  "subscription"  school 
and  some  of  the  subscribers  had  the  usual 
problems  of  finding  the  cash  money.  So  SARAH 
JANE  also  "worked  out"  some  of  the  subscriptions 

4l,  Data  supplied  by  Beulah  Gray  of  Otwell. 
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by  boarding  with  the  pupils*  families.  Public 
schools  were  still  unknown  in  Indiana  at  that 
tins,  SARAH  JANS  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  getting  the  legislature  to  establish  them. 

That  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  her  many 
public  projects.  She  was,  as  you  have  seen, 
related  to  enough  politicians  that  she  could 
carry  on  a  fair-sized  campaign  just  among  her 
kinsmen, 

SARAH  JANS  had  a  great  flair  for  teaching. 

Her  pupils  adored  her.  One  of  her  innovations 
that  charmed  them  was  a  system  of  awards  or 
^certificates  of  merit."  Certainly  no  printed 
forms  were  available  in  those  days  and  so  far 
as  we  can  tell  she  very  probably  originated  the 
system, 

SARAH  JANE  painstakingly  made  out  the  little 
cards  in  her  own  copper-plate  handwriting, 
decorated  them  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  and 
water  color  embellishments.  They  were  treasured 
for  years  afterwards  by  pupils  who  had  grown  up 
to  be  mothers,  doctors  and  lawyers.  One  of  them 
was  the  late  Judge  Treanor  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
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Court  of  Appeals  In  Chicago# 

One  of  the  historians  says,  even  if  rather 
ponderously,  that  -  -  she  had  such  a  delightful 
personality  and  such  a  broad  understanding  of 
children  that  she  wielded  a  remarkable  influence 
over  hor  pupils  and  that  the  influence  was  a 
factor  in  building  notable  lives  and  careers 
for  many  of  her  students#** 

Her  mother  had  organised  the  first  Sunday 
School  in  Petersburg*!  in  1340,  and  SARAH  JANE 
taught  there  with  equal  success#  In  1353  she 
and  her  mother  teamed  up  to  make  the  Sunday 
School  a  year  ’round  school.  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  there  took  on  added  prestige 
and  membership  in  Petersburgh  as  a  result,  &rx3 
its congregation  considerably  enlarged. 

Romance  came  to  SARAH  JANE  at  about  the  time 
she  took  up  the  post  of  teacher  at  Kelso  School. 

We  are  not  positive  Just  where  she  met  RICHARD 
DANIEL  TISLCW,  perhaps  through  one  of  the 
families  with  which  she  boarded.  But  meet  they 
did,  and  fell  in  love  right  promptly# 
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Her  mother  ELIZABETH  \m3  considerably  relieved 

as  she  later  tactlessly  admitted.  SARAH  JAKE  was 

so  tel?. ,  so  smart,  she  "scared  avray  the  boys" 

according  to  ELIZABETH.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all 

her  qualities  appealed  to  RICHARD  T I SLOW ,  and  it 

was  a  match  from  the  start.  They  were  married  in 

Petersburg*!,  Indiana  by  the  Presbyterian  Minister, 
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Lewis  Wilson,  on  March  4,  1852. 

The  Ca39  of  the 

Lonesome  Bride 

No  sooner  had  RICKARD  TI3L0W  found  the  light 
of  hi 3  life  than  Sutter  found  gold  in  California. 
The  Gold  Rush  of  '49  was  cm.  And  RICHARD  was  no 
fellow  to  niss  a  good  thing  like  that.  Sensible, 
however,  of  his  new  found  responsibilities  as  a 
husband,  he  paused  long  enough  to  write  his  will 
before  departing  (it  is  dated  on  his  wedding  day). 
It  begins  with  these  irar&ortal  words,  enough  to 
make  any  California  Boosters*  Club  scream  in 
anguish! 

42.  Marriage  Records  of  Pike  County,  Indiana. 
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In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen  l 


I,  RICHARD  D.  TISLOW,  of  the  County  of 
Pike  and  State  of  Indiana,  Knowing 
that  life  is  uncertain  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances  but  being  about 
to  start  for  California,  deem  It  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  and  ordain  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  which  I  now 
do." 


As  a  matter  of  fact  RICHARD  TISLOW  did 


successfully  survive  the  terrors  of  this  far 
place  called  California.  More  than  that  he 
found  gold  and  in  substantial  quantities,  enough 
to  be  quite  a  fortune  when  he  got  back  to  Indiana. 
We  feel  a  certain  smug  satisfaction  in  telling 
that  because  in  all  of  the  histories  of  other 
families  we  have  read  Papa  lost  his  grub  stake 
and  came  back  penniless  and  hungry,  or  if  he  did 
prosper  it  was  by  profiteering  in  selling  whiskey 
to  the  miners  or  cheating  them  at  cards.  Not 
RICHARD  TISLOW,  however.  Ke  was  the  one  in  a 
thousand  who  really  found  gold. 

Earlier  In  this  narrative  you  have  read  of 
DEBORAH  (WILSON)  LAUGHLIN,  the  most  homesick 
bride  in  the  family  annals.  Well,  SARAH  JANE 
can  certainly  lay  claim  to  having  proved  she 
was  the  most  lonesome  bride. 
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Small  wonder  either;  here  they  were  scarcely 
wed  and  RICHARD  TISLCW  goes  galloping  off  to  the 
gold  fields  of  California.  SARAH  JANE  was  not, 
however,  a  girl  to  simply  pine  away  over  it. 

She  was  one  to  do  something  about  it.  She  did 
not  care  that  it  was  thousands  of  miles  away, 
that  it  was  "out  of  the  question"  for  a  young 
girl  to  go  trailing  off  Into  the  wilderness 
after  her  husband,  that  people  would  think  it 
was  "odd,"  or  that  ELIZABETH  thought  she  was 
"silly." 

She  decided  to  go  out  and  be  with  her 
husband.  Being  SARAH  JANE,  that  is  precisely 
what  she  did. 

Her  brother  JOHN  D.  FINN  was  commandeered  to 
accompany  her.  They  set  off  by  packet  boat  down 
the  Ohio  and  thence  by  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  There  they  transferred  to  a  sailing 
ship  which  took  them  to  Panama.  All  that,  of 
course,  entailed  weeks  of  hard  traveling,  bad 
food  and  rough  company. 

SARAH  JANE  was  undaunted.  Arrived  at 
Panama  she  gamely  mounted  a  mule  and  jounced 
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along,  up  and  over  the  tortuous  mountain  trails 
and  then  down  through  the  tropic  Jungles  until 
the  blue  Pacific  hove  into  sight. 

On  the  Pacific  side  they  waited  for  more  days 
and  weeks  in  the  dirty  little  Spanish  sea  coast 
village  for  passage  to  San  Francisco.  Crews 
deserted  in  San  Francisco  so  fast  the  captains 
and  ovmers  were  desperate,  the  harbor  a  forest 
of  masts  of  unmanned  ships.  Eventually,  however, 
their  turn  caras  and  they  set  off  in  &  northbound 
sailing  snip. 

While  passing  up  the  coast  of  lower  Mexico, 
a  hurricane  struck  them.  With  a  short  crew  they 
failed  to  get  in  canvas  fast  enough,  were  dis¬ 
masted  and  the  wreck  driven  on  to  the  lee  shore. 
By  some  miracle  SARAH  JAKE  was  able  to  drag 
herself  cut  of  that  pounding  surf  and  howling 
wind  on  to  the  beach,  more  dead  than  alive.  Her 
brother  was  lost*”^  as  were  a  good  many  others 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

44.  A  monument  relating  his  death  at  sea  stands 
in  the  old  fa.Tiily  burial  plot  on  Sypies 
Mound  at  Petersburg*: ,  Ind,  It  gives  the 
date  of  birth  for  brother  JCHH  es  Feb.  4, 

1829$  and  of  his  death  at  sea  as  June  18, 

1852. 
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At  one  tin*  SARAH  JAHS'S  daughter,  ELIZA3STH 
(TISLOW)  HART  had  an  oil  painting  of  that  scene 
—  the  ship  heeled  over,  masts  and  canvas  stream¬ 
ing  in  the  water,  rollers  breaking  over  the 
vessel's  rail  and  rain  sweeping  almo3t  horizontally 
out  of  the  lowering  sky.  It  has  fallen  from  sight 
but  perhaps  one  of  you  will  come  across  it. 

Whether  SARAH  painted  it,  or  ELIZABETH,  we  are 
not  certain. 

SARAH  JANB  brought  some  order  out  of  the 
ruin  of  her  dress,  the  only  clothing  ohe  had 
left,  helped  nurse  the  injured  and  rallied  the 
party  on  to  its  feet  again.  They  made  the 
Journey  back  to  Panama  by  mule  and  by  foot, 
finally  got  another  ship  for  San  Francisco  and 
sailed  again. 

This  time  the  voyage  was  good.  Once  arrived 

*. 

at  the  infamous  Barbary  Coast  of  San  Francisco 
her  next  problem  was  to  get  word  to  RICHARD  of 
her  whereabouts  and  of  her  plans  to  meet  him  at 
the  camp.  She  found  a  miner  who  took  the  message 
and  she  made  arrangements  for  her  passage  up  the 
San  Joaquin.  Her  daughter  writing  to  us  about 
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the  last  leg  of  that  famous  Journey  said: 

'’Two  smaller  beats  took  the  passengers 

up  the  San  Joaquin  River.  One  was  a 
fine  new  boat  and  most  of  the  passengers 
went  on  the  best  looking  boat.  Sarah 
felt  rather  sorry  for  the  captain  of 
the  poorer  boat  and  so  in  her  kindhearted 
way  decided  to  ride  on  the  old  boat.  The 
boiler  exploded  on  the  new  boat,  however, 
before  they  had  gone  far  and  a  number  of 
the  passengers  lost  their  lives.  So 
Sarah  vras  glad  she  chose  the  old  boat. 
Richard,  hearing  of  the  explosion  of  the 
boat  hurried  down  the  mountain  in  the 
dark  of  night  to  sioet  Sarah. 

SARAH  JANS  had  arrived.  Karoo  Polo  had 

nothing  on  her.  That  van  a  reunion  to  reneisber, 

you  can  be  sure. 

SARAH  JANS  stayed  on,  cooked  for  the  miners, 
camped  in  the  high  Sierras,  basked  in  her  husband 
adoration  and  enjoyed  the  moat  truly  carefree. 
Joyful  time  she  had  ever  known.  One  of  her  grand 
daughters^  has  a  little  bottle  of  gold  nuggets 
the  miners  gave  her  in  worshipful  admiration  for 
her  "singing."  What  did  she  sing  for  them  — 
bar  room  ballads  like  the  girls  in  the  movies  of 
the  Gold  Rush?  Oh,  not  She  sang  hymns  for  them. 


45.  Eleanor  Barker  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Aside  from  the  miners,  SARAH  JAUE  also  dis¬ 
covered  a  lot  of  poor  Indians  in  the  region* 

She  tried  to  moke  friends,  to  help  thorn,  hut  they 
were  having  no  part  of  living  in  clean  quarters, 
so  she  had,  reluctantly,  to  abandon  that  project. 

Back  to  Indiana 

After  all  that  high  adventure  SARAH  JANE  and 
her  man  made  their  way  back  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Petersburg!*,  Indiana.  They  bought  land 
and  cattle,  built  a  fine  new  house  and  starred  to 
really  live.  The  house  is  still  there, 
incidentally.  It  should  be.  The  floor  joists 
are  solid  walnut  timbers  12  by  12  inches  in  girth. 
When  we  were  there  we  saw,  too,  the  little  rocker 
on  the  side  verandah  that  had  been  Grandma  Hiley’s 
and  ELIZABETH  (LAUGHLIN)  WOLFE  had  her  picture 
taken  in  her  great -great- grandmother  ELIZABETH* S 
rocker. 

SARAH  JANE  AND  RICHARD  TISLOW  began,  too, 
the  proper  business  of  raising  a  family * 

ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  TISLOW  arrived  December  16,  1855 
After  that  came  ADELINE  and  sister  SALLY. 
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Sorrow  came,  too,  however.  While  the 
youngsters  were  still  little  tots  RICHARD  TISLOW 
died.  It  is  good  that  he  and  SARAH  JANS  had 

those  happy  days  together  in  the  raining  camp. 

« 

Good  Works 

With  tho  death  of  her  second  husband,  LEWIS 
ASH,  it  seems  that  SARAH  JANS  turned  more  and 
more  to  public  causes  that  stirred  her  heart. 

By  that  time  she  was  known  more  generally  as 
"Grandma  Ash.M  She  and  "Grandma  Miley"  settled 
down  to  live  together  and  pooled  their  very  con¬ 
siderable  resources  of  energy  and  shrewdness  in 
furthering  their  projects. 

One  was  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  second 
was  that  of  temperance,  and  a  third  was  suffrage 
for  women.  In  all  three.  Grandma  Mi ley  and 
Grandma  Ash  were  militant  leaders. 

Grandma  Miley  was,  as  we  have  related,  largely 
responsible  for  putting  up  the  first  log  church 
for  the  Presbyterians  in  Petersburgh.  Grandma 
Ash  finding  herself  with  means,  and  a  like  interest, 
rebuilt  the  structure  aa  a  fine  brick  building 
in  1862.  It  still  stands,  and  was  the  first 
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parish  of  her  son-in-law,  the  hero  of  the  next 
chapter. 

When  Grandma  Mi ley  and  Grandma  Ash  arrived 
for  Bervice,  as  they  did  every  Sunday  morning 
with  greatest  faithfulness,  it  was  an  occasion 
of  no  less  dignity  and  gravity  than  the  arrival 
of  the  Elders.  On  one  notable  morning.  Grandma 
Miley  marched  in,  took  her  accustomed  pew,  sat 
bolt  upright  as  usual,  ready  for  the  service  to 
begin.  The  Minister  looked  at  her  in  surprise 
and  consternation.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
Session  had  the  temerity,  however,  to  point  out 
the  difficulty.  She  had  tied  on  her  perky  little 
bonnet,  her  trade-mark,  but  she  had  it  on  back¬ 
wards!  Not  until  Grandma  Ash,  who  had  come 
earlier  and  was  seated  a  pew  ahead,  spotted  her 

after  service  did  anyone  dare  point  out  the 
46 

error. 

Grandma  Miley  continued  through  her  80*a  as 
a  beloved  teaoher  in  the  Sunday  School.  Her 
pupils  determined  to  make  her  a  gift,  and  their 

46.  This  and  the  other  stories  about  the 
"Grandmas'1  come  from  Bli?anor  (Barker) 
Snodgrass  of  Indianapolis. 
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choice  was  a  new  pair  of  gold  rimmed  spectacles. 
They  were  delivered  in  a  handsome  case  with  un¬ 
ground  lenses,  to  be  replaced  by  the  oculist 
when  she  appeared  for  a  fitting.  No  ono,  however, 
thought  to  tell  her  about  the  latter.  She  duti¬ 
fully  wore  the  new  spectacles  next  Sunday  and 
read  vcrse-and- verse  with  her  clans  through  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible.  One  discerning  pupil 
noticed  that  she  had  her  Bible  upside  down. 

After  so  many  years,  she  had  the  verses  by  heart 
anyhow.  He  suspected  what  had  happened,  called 
on  her  afterwards,  and  asked  if  she  had  had  the 
lenses  fitted.  "Mercy  no,"  she  said,  "I  wondered 
about  those;  couldn’t  see  anything  more  through 
them  than  through  a  stove  lid."  Well,  she  got 
the  "stove  lid"  glasses  fixed  promptly  after  that. 

Frances  Willard,  the  only  woman  to  be  honored 
by  her  state  with  a  statue  in  the  Hall  of  Fane  in 
the  national  Capitol  Building,  was  a  contemporary 
and  close  friend  of  SARAH  JAN2.  They  met  frequent¬ 
ly  at  organizing  meetings  for  the  W.C.T.U., 
visited  and  corresponded  with  each  other  over 
many  years.  SARAH  JANE’S  views  on  liquor  were 
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rigidified  by  her  trip  tnrough  Hew  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco  in  their  lustiest  days.  Ho  one 
worked  harder  than  she  in  the  cause  of 
temperance . 

She  and  Grandma  Kiley  hit  on  a  neat  schema 
for  combining  church  and  temperance*  They  made 
it  a  practice  to  call  early  every  Sunday  morning 
at  the  city  Jail,  There,  their  friend  the  jailer 
lined  up  all  of  the  men  brought  in  from  &  Saturday 
night  spree,  required  them  to  stand  quietly  while 
the  stern  old  ladies  read  the  Bible  to  them. 

That  ordeal  made  more  converts  to  temperance  in 
Petersburg  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  W.C,T,U. 
efforts  combined* 

Grandma  Aah  and  Grandma  Miley  campaigned 
with  equal  vigor,  even  though  with  less  immediate 
success,  for  the  right  of  women  to  vote*  It  was 
neatly  summed  up  in  the  lines  that  SA HAH  JAHE'a 
grandchildren  (the  LAUGKLIH  youngsters)  used  to 
chant  at  the  railroad  station  in  Martin,  Michigan 
for  the  benefit  of  passengers  on  trains  that 
stopped  there: 
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"Sis,  boom,  baht 

We  can't  vote  and  neither  can  Ma S 
If  Michigan  goes  wet. 

Blame  it  on  Pal" 

One  of  the  mementos  that  Grandma  ASH  treasured 
was  a  "little  brown  man,"  a  toby,  that  RICHARD 
TISLOW  had  brought  her  long  ago  from  a  business 
trip  down  the  Mississippi,  Her  daughter  ELIZABETH 
(TISLOW)  HART  loved  it.  When  ws  visited  hor  in  her 
late  days  she  reminded  ELIZABETH  (LAUOKLIH)  WOLFE, 
her  namesake,  that  It  was  to  be  hers.  But  she  did 
not  want  to  take  it  from  her  grandmother  at  that 
time.  Since  then  we  have  not  seen  it. 

h'7 

The  passing  of  Grandma  ASH  '  was  marked  with 
the  following  in  the  "Pike  County  Democrat"  for, 
Friday,  July  17,  1896s 

"Mrs.  SARAH  J,  ASH  died  at  her  home  in 
Petersburg}*  July  13 »  1896.  Her  funeral 
services  ware  conducted  by  her  pastor, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Elder  at  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Churcn,  Wednesday,  July  15th 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation. 

"Mrs.  ASH  was  born  in  a  house  which  stood 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Read  Hotel, 

July  29#  IS25.  She  lacked  only  a  few 
days  of  being  71  years  old  and  has  lived 
all  these  years,  but  erne,  in  the  vicinity 


47 •  She  is  buried  at  Walnut  Kill  Cemetery  in 
Petersburg*!,  Indiana,  where  the  monument 
gives  the  dates,  bom  July  29#  1323#  died 
July  13,  1836. 
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of  her  birthplace.  She  fca3,  therefore, 
been  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
town  from  an  early  day. 

"Mrs.  ASH  was  first  married  in  1352  to 
RICKARD  D.  TISLGVf,  who  died  in  June, 

1856.  She  afterwards  married  LEWIS  ASH, 
who  died  in  November,  1032.  She  w&c  the 
mother  of  five  children ,  four  of  whoa  are 
yet  living:  Mrs.  LIZZIE  HART,  of  Parsons 
Kansas;  Kra.  SALLY  RUSSELL  of  Arkansas; 
fins  a  AD  DIE  BARKER  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 
and  JCHH  ASH  of  Athens,  Yexas.  Her 
children  were  all  present  at  her  funeral • 

"Mrs.  ASH  was  a  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  for  one  of  her  day 
and  her  opinion  and  advice  on  matters  of 
interest  in  the  community  were  always 
respected.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Cumber land  Presbyterian  Church  when  but 
16  year3  of  age,  and  her  long  life  of 
Christian  faithfulness  and  good  work 
v/111  remain  a  blessing  to  the  community. 
Her  seal  for  any  good  cause  often  went 
beyond  her  strength. 

"She  was  teacher  of  the  infant  class  in 
the  Primary  Department  of  hor  Sunday 
School  for  many  years,  and  her  success 
in  gathering  the  little  ©nas  into  Sunday 
School  is  narked  by  the  fact  that  her 
class  had  often  to  be  divided  to  make 
room  for  ot hoi’s. 

"She  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Church;  was 
foremost  in  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Christian  f-rmperance  Union,  and  had 
charge  of  the  Jail  work  and  often 
visited  the  inmates  of  our  county  Jail 
and  held  religious  services  among  them. 
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"There  are  few  women  that  would  be 
miased  for  their  worlds  sake  more  than 
will  Mother  AS H.  Her  aged  mother , 

Grandma  MI LEY  as  she  Is  familiarly 
known,  is  now  in  her  91st  year,  and  has 
lived  to  bury  her  last  child.  As  a 
blessing  falling  like  a  benediction  on 
mother,  children  and  grand children  alike 
will  he  the  memory  of  the  faithfulness, 
loveliness  and  sweet  Christian  example 
of  this  daughter  and  mother. 

"Mrs.  ASH  has  gone  from  church,  home 
and  society,  but  her  works  do  follow 
her.  'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. *  Rev .  14:13." 

Grandma  MILEY  survived  her  daughter  SARAH 
JAKE  by  less  than  a  year.  At  her  death,  her 
pastor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  wrote  the 

following  for  the  Jan.  1,  189?  issue  of  the  "Pike 
County  Democrat j" 

"Mrs.  ELIZABETH  MI  LEY  was  bom  in 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  June  22,  lo05.  Died  at 
«®r  hose  on  Sycamore  Street,  Dec.  24, 
lo9o  being  90  years,  6  months  and  2  days 
of  age.  With  her  parents  she  left  New 
/oi*t£  and  moved  to  Ohio,  when  she  was 
nine  year3  old  and  tarried  in  that  state 
about  two  years,  then  moved  to  the 
vicinity  of  Peters burgh  in  1817,  a  year 
before  the  town  was  laid  off,  also  before 
Indians,  became  a  state.  She  professed 
faith  in  Cnrlet  and  Joined  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  December,  1321. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Petersbur&h 
congregation  which  was  organized  at  that 
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time.  She  has  had  the  unparalleled 
history  of  living  a  member  of  the  same 
congregation  for  75  years., 

"She  was  carried  to  JOHN  FINN  Sept,  7, 
1824.  To  them  were  boro  three  children? 
a  son  who  died  on  ship  and  was  buried  at 
sea;  two  daughters,  one  died  in  infancy 
and  the  other,  Mrs,  SARAH  ASH,  who  died 
five  months  ago  at  the  grand  old  age  of 
70  years,  Mr,  FINN  died  in  1829  arid  she 
was  married  to  DAVID  MI LEY  October  16, 
1831,  who  died  about  the  year  1339 ,  She 
was  the  oldest  citizen  of  this  community, 

"She  came  to  this  country  vh^n  it  mi s  yet 
a  territorial  wilderness,  when  neighbors 
were  few  and  settlements  were  far  apart, 
when  the  land  on  which  tha  town  of 
Petersburg!  stands  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  Churches  and  schools  there 
were  none .  Occasional  preaching  in 
private  houses  was  her  only  chance  for 
public  worship,  end  with  a  few  other 
children  in  a  log  cabin  under  a  teacher 
of  the  old  Hoosier  type  her  only  chance 
for  an  education,  but  she  kept  abreact 
of  the  times  and  was  unusually  intelligent 
for  a  woman  of  her  opportunities. 

"She  was  earnest  and  faithful  in  her 
church  work.  Always  unassuming,  but  ever 
ready  for  whatever  work  came  to  her  hands, 
and  when  her  church  would  oaorn  to  linger 
and  halt  in  its  tima  of  weakness,  she 
would  hold  on  to  the  work,  loading  the 
prayer  meeting  and  the  worship, 

MIn  her  early  childhood  she  attended  one 
of  the  first  Sunday  Schools  ever  organized 
in  the  United  States,  at  Kingston,  N.Y., 
carried  c n  by  two  women,  and  won  a  Bible 
as  a  prise  for  committing  scripture 
verses.  Hors  was  a  courageous,  Christian 
life  and  full  of  faith. 
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Her  fortitude  find  endurance  sere 
rewritable ,  walking  six  squares  to  church 
and  teaching  a  class  in  Sunday  School 
regularly  until  she  wo s  called  to  her 
reward.  Her  three  grand-daughters  were 
present  at  her  funeral  as  the  nearest 
living  relatives.  She  outlived  her  old 
neighbors  end  her  own  family  but  aha 
did  not  outlive  her  usefulness. 

She  fought  a  good  fight ,  she  kept  the 
faith  and  received  her  crown • 

J«  W .  ELDER,  Pastor.” 


The  final  bit  which  th©  "Pike  County 
Democrat”  published  about  ELISABETH  (OSBOUBNE, 

FIRM)  MI LEY  was  on  Feb.  26,  1397*  when  these 
verses  by  one  of  her  pupils  appeared? 

MIn  Memory  of  Mrs.  KIley” 

0««  fro*  our  Bddst,  our  teacher,  mother,  friend 
Fit  tribute  to  her  name  can  scarce  be  penned; 

So  rsany  things  in  memory’s  loving  token 
Can  of  her  life  and  work  be  spoken. 

”We  see  her  vacant  seat  and  o'er  it  spread 
The  sable  drapery  for  the  dead. 

Yet  death  is  robbed  of  half  its  gloom, 
io  know  she  lives  beyond  the  tomb. 

As  sunsets  glow  at  evening  tide. 

Her  loving  deeds  will  long  abide. 

By  faith  she  lived,  and  constant  prayer. 

And  in  each  case  say  God's  loving  care. 

”And  with  the  eagle's  power  to  soar. 

She  rose  above  the  tempest's  roar: 

And  viewed  from  Pisgnh's  lofty  height. 

The  promised  land  of  golden  light." 
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"Then  when  hep  work  was  fully  o’er 
She  crossed  to  that  celestial  shore. 
Where  all  is  Joy  and  perfect  rest. 
The  hoae  prepared  for  all  the  blest. 
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THE  YOUNO  MI MISTER 


ORLANDO  ELTON  HART, 
second  son  of  FRANKLIN 
NORRIS  and  JEANETTE  HART, 
was  the  young  fellow  who 
won  the  heart  and  hand 
of  SARAH  JANE’S  daughter 
ELIZABETH  TISLOW.  Before 
we  come  to  that,  however, 
you  will  want  to  know 
more  about  young  ORLANDO 
himself. 

Off  to  School 

ORLANDO  was  some  ten  years  of  age  when  his 
father  came  home  from  the  war,  and  almighty  glad 
to  see  him.  He  could  spend  a  little  more  time 
on  the  books  that  had  begun  to  be  his  absorption 
and  great  Joy.  The  schools  of  Michigan  City  were 
no  great  shakes,  nor  wa3  there  any  public  library 
to  draw  upon.  What  schooling  there  was,  what 
books  he  could  borrow,  he  devoured. 

Re  finished  the  grammar  school  in  Michigan 
City  when  he  was  about  fourteen.  Then  ORLANDO 
began  working  with  his  father  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  KART 
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as  a  carpenter*  He  had  a  precise,  even  if 
kindly,  mentor.  He  learned  his  l©3&ons  well. 
Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking  may  never  have  bean 
ORLANDO'S  first  love,  but  he  did  learn  to  do  it 
skillfully  and  well. 

When  ORLANDO  was  eighteen  it  war.  finally 
agreed  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
some  further  schooling.  JEANETTE  was  his 
champion  in  the  venture.  Her  boy  must  be  free 
to  go  to  the  university  if  he  wanted.  FRANKLIN 
NORRIS  was  put  on  his  mettle;  of  course,  he 
could  take  care  of  the  family  without  ORLANDO'S 
help.  Young  ORLANDO  had  saved  up  some  ten 
dollars  in  hard  cash  from  hie  carpenter's  wage3, 
ao  off  he 

Whether  by  that  time  he  had  told  his  family 
of  his  hope  to  enter  the  ministry,  or  whether. 
Indeed,  he  had  fixed  that  resolve  himself  is  not 
clear.  He  probably  had,  but  in  any  event  the 
friendships  he  made  in  school  hardened  his  re¬ 
solve  If  they  did  not  Initiate  It. 

First,  ORLANDO  went,  in  1872,  to  Lebanon 
University.  It  was  located  at  the  county  seat 
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of  Boone  County,  Indiana,  An  earnest  man  had 
started  the  school,  an  answer  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  young  people  in  the  Middle  West  for 
an  opportunity  to  study,  to  learn.  It  was  a 
"university"  only  by  benefit  of  its  founders 
so  naming  it.  It  falls  in  the  class  of  those 
institutions  which  in  the  1920’s  it  became 
fashionable  to  refer  to  contemptuously  as 
Mfresh  water  colleges."  In  many  respects,  both 
as  to  facilities,  personnel  and  curriculum,  it 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Rev.  Tennant’s 
Log  Cabin  College"  that  received  the  Presbyterians 
back  in  HUQH  LAUGHLIN 1 S  time. 

The  students  were  all  circumstanced  much  as 
ORLANDO  was*  They  had  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  to  working  at  whatever  offered 
in  order  to  support  themselves,  and  they  shared 
a  terrific  keenness  to  learn,  to  know,  to  pry 
into  the  mysteries  of  books. 

Lebanon  fell  on  hard  times,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  on  still  harder 
times.  Young  ORLANDO,  then  twenty,  transferred 
his  studies  to  Lincoln  University  in  Lincoln, 
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Illinois.*  It  was  of  the  same  type  as  Lebanon, 
run  by  an  incredibly  kindly  and  hal'd -working 
minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  There 
ORLANDO  tunned  seriously  to  study  directly  for 
the  ministry.  Ha  preached  as  a  student  minister 
at  camp  meetings,  at  little  country  churches, 
wherever  there  was  need  of  a  man  of  God . 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  had  organized 
as  a  separate  denomination  back  in  l3l32.  They 
were  the  product  of  the  second  schism  the 
Presbyterian  Church  had  suffered  In  America.  The 
first  was  the  split  between  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  synods  which  sprang  from  disputes 
over  ordination  cf  young  men  educated  at  the 
old  Log  Cabin  College,  a  breach  that  was  healed 
finally  with  the  firs  establishment  by  Rev. 

AARON  P/dRR  of  New  Jersey  College  (?rincetau)  as 
well  as  the  later  organization  cf  the  General 

1 •  The  location  is  of  some  importance  for  it 
prevents  confusion  with  the  present  day 
school  of  the  same  name,  but  with  communist 
leanings,  in  Pennsylvania. 

See  '’The  Cumberland  Presbyterians"  by  R.N. 
Foster. 
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Assembly  by  John  Witherspoon,  all  of  which  will 
be  familiar  from  old  Squire  HUGH  LAUQHLIN’S  days. 

Much  the  same  frictions  served  to  split  off 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  On  the  frontier 
west,  of  the  mountains  ministers  were  scarce, 
educational  facilities  were  scanty.  The  Presbytery 
of  Transylvania  covered  the  area  at  first;  then 
the  Cumberland  Presbytery  was  organised,  in  l3o6 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky  dissolved  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  on  the  ground  that  the  ministers  it 
had  ordained  had  too  little  education  to  discharge 
their  obligations  properly. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  churches  in  the 
former  Cumberland  Presbytery  organised  their  own 
General  Assembly  (1829)*  set  themselves  up  as  an 
independent  organization,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  an  enthusiastic, 
hard-working  group,  and  remained  "the"  Presbyter¬ 
ians  for  most  of  lower  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

The  older  church  had,  of  course,  been  split 
again  (north  and  south  this  time)  by  the  time 
young  ORLANDO  HART  was  ordained. 
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With  that  background  you  can  better  understand 
his  sensitivity  over  the  limitations  or  Lebanon  U. 
and  Lincoln  l?.,  and  the  driving  ambition  which 
persisted  in  him  to  take  degrees  at  more  recognized 
institutions • 

Ordination 

In  1876  ORLANDO  ELTON  HART  was  formally 
ordained  as  a  Minister  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  Indiana  Presbytery.  It  had  taken  a 
long  time.  There  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  many 
Ministers  and  Elders  In  all  of  the  generations  of 
descent.  Here,  however,  was  the  first  Minister  in 
the  lines  of  direct  descent. 

His  first  call  was  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Petersbargh,  Indiana.  The  church  itself 
will  already  be  familiar  to  you.  It  was  the  one 
of  which  Grandma  MI  LEY  was  a  charter  member,  it 
had  the  brick  building  that  Grandma  ASH  built  in 
1862  to  replace  the  log  church  her  mother  had 
contributed.  Indeed,  by  now  you  know  the  cocsaunity 
much  better  than  the  Rev.  HART  did  when  he  went 
there  with  some  fear  and  trembling  to  preach  his 
first  sermon  in  his  new  parish  in  1876. 
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Rev,  HART  Makes  a  Hit 

In  His  Hirst  Parish 


The  trepidation  with  which  young  Rev,  HART 
approached  that  fir3t  sermon  in  Petersburg!*  is 
not  hard  to  imagine.  He  was,  and  always  remained, 
an  essentially  shy,  reserved  sort  of  man.  He 
really  shone  when  he  forgot  about  himself  in  the 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  his  message.  But  he  did 
not  know  that,  and  certainly  not  then. 

This  was  no  casual  meeting,  no  group  of 
people  cut  off  from  regulai'  access  to  worship  and 
grateful  for  whatever  the  preacher  might  have  to 
offer.  This  was  an  old  established  congregation, 
peopled  with  such  experienced  and  articulate 
theologians  as  Grandma  MIL2Y  and  Grandma  ASH,  and 
with  such  caustic  wits  as  ELIAS  0S30URHE  to  impale 
the  inept. 

Prayerfully  and  slowly,  young  Rev,  HART 
summoned  his  courage,  squared  his  shoulders  and 
stepped  to  the  pulpit.  Ke  began  gently.  He  got 
his  notes  quieted  down  to  where  he  could  see  them. 
He  finally  got  to  the  point  where  he  could  focus 
sufficiently  that  the  congregation  were  not  Just 
&  blur  before  his  eyes,  that  he  could  see  actual. 
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individual  human  faces. 

And  then  it  happened.  As  he  looked  up  from 
hi3  notes  again,  intending  an  especially  piercing, 
earnest  look  -  -  he  looked  straight  into  the 
loveliest  pair  of  eyes  ha  had  ever  seen.  The 
prettiest  bonnet  in  the  church,  atop  a  lovely 
sweep  of  auburn  hair,  peaches  and  cream 
complexion  —  and  her  pretty  mouth  was  almost 
open,  so  wrapt  was  she  in  adoring  attention. 

Weill  He  had  hoped  and  prayed  most  devoutly 
that  he  would  touch  a  response  in  his  new  congrega¬ 
tion.  But  even  the  most  enthusiastic  young 
minister  doss  not  expect  it  to  come  in  a  high 
voltage  Jolt  like  that! 

Who  was  this  lovely  girl?  It  was  Grandma 
ASH’S  daughter  LIZZIE,  of  course,  the  lady  whom 
you  always  probably  referred  to  as  "Grandma  KAKTH 
but  in  1876  she  wasn’t  ninety,  she  was  just  twenty. 

What  the  text  was  of  that  sermon  which  so 
enthralled  LIZZIE  we  do  not  know.  In  fact,  at 
about  that  Juncture  young  Rev.  HART  himself  was 
not  so  sure  what  the  text  was. 
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After  the  service  he  maneuvered  himself 
into  a  position  that  an  introduction  to  the 
young  lady  was  forthcoming.  It  could  not  have 
turned  out  nicer.  To  be  lucky  enough  to  meet 
so  beautiful  a  young  lady  was  enough  in  itself, 
to  find  she  was  the  daughter  and  grand-daughter 
of  SARAH  JARS  and  Grandma  KILEY,  the  two  pillars 
of  the  congregation  was  superlative.  And  then 
to  find  that  her  family  still  had  the  remains 
of  her  father *s  gold  strike  —  well,  the  Lord 
does  provide. 

The  more  or  less  Inevitable  followed.  They 
were  wed  in  Petersburgh  on  March  1,  1877* 

When  in  Petersburgh  years  later  we  ©topped 
at  a  house  across  from  the  Church  and  asked  the 
elderly  lady  (Kellie  Evans)  who  appeared  if  she 
remembered  LIZZIE.  “Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "Lizzie 
Ash  was  the  pretty,  red-headed  rich  girl  who 
married  the  young  minister. "  It  was  said  tartly 
enough  to  suggest  a  blighted  rival  even  after 
sixty  years. 
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New  Churches 


About  a  year  later  they  accepted  a  call  to 
a  new  church  Mout  west,"  out  in  W&ucon,  Iowa. 

Their  first  child,  RICHARD  FRANKLIN  HART  was  bora 
there,  and  their  oldest  daughter  GERTRUDE  ELEANOR 
HART  was  bom  to  them  there  on  July  1,  l83o. 

For  a  while  they  were  back  in  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  New  churches  followed  at  Rossville, 
Kansas,  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  and  at  Hannibal, 
Missouri.  Young  Rev.  HART  had  a  reputation  as  a 
stimulating  preacher  of  evangelical  fervor.  He 
was  in  demand  with  struggling  little  congregations. 
He  never  had  the  heart  to  turn  one  down.  No 
sooner  did  he  have  one  going*  and  reasonably 
solvent,  than  he  took  on  another. 

It  was  a  most  trying  time  for  his  bride 
ELIZABETH.  Little  towns,  dusty  hot  summers, 
cold  wet  winters,  an  overcrowded  little  manse 
that  always  needed  the  roof  fixed,  cooking  and 
housekeeping  to  do,  standing  guard  over  her 
husband's  study  so  the  children  would  not 
interfere  with  his  work,  putting  up  with  the 
foibles  and  phobias  of  the  parishioners  — 
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it  was  all  a  far  cry  from  the  pleasant  big  old 
home  in  Petersburg^  and  the  dreams  of  being  a 
young  minister's  wife.  Their  two  little  girls, 
JESSIE  and  LILY  WARREN,  who  had  followed 
GERTRUDE  had  both  died.  Nor  was  she  reassured 
that  the  medical  care  available  for  them  had 
been  any  too  good.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  dis¬ 
couraging  time. 

PANSY  AGNES  HART  was  bom  to  them  while  they 
were  in  Minneapolis,  Kansas  (March  13,  1883). 

With  the  shadow  of  the  deaths  of  JESSIE  and  LILY 
hanging  over  her  parents  they,  naturally  enough, 
spoiled  her  to  an  incredible  degree.  Having  let 
that  undisciplined  character  evolve,  they  were 
helpless  later  to  alter  it.  So,  too,  were  PANSY'S 
husband  and  five  children  unable,  despite  most 
diligent  efforts,  in  later  years  to  bring  her  up 
properly.  Nor  have  her  sons-in-law  enjoyed  any 
greater  success. 

PANSY  AGNES  was  blessed  with  that  name 
because  of  a  Sunday  School  class.  LIZZIE  taught 
the  class  of  little  girls.  They  were  so  delighted 
with  the  "Pansy  Stories"  by  a  Mrs.  Alden  which 
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Bhe  read  to  them  that  they  named  their  class 
after  the  heroine  of  the  stories?  and  LIZZIE 
reciprocated  by  narking  her  next  little  daughter 
the  sane. 

Along  about  1893  or  '94  ORLANDO  and  LIZZIE 
took  stock.  Her  wedding  silver,  her  cut  glass, 
the  nice  table  linens,  had  been  so  often  packed. 
There  had  been  so  nsuch  hurrying  from  one  mission 
to  another,  so  many  heartaches.  He  had  so  often 
pushed  aside  those  dreams  of  further  study,  of 
peaceful  hours  on  a  campus  to  meditate.  And 
LIZZIE  was  worried  about  the  children  going  from 
one  school  to  another.  FRANK  was  nearly  ready 
for  college,  GERTRUDE  for  high  school,  and  PANSY 
for  a  spanking. 

So  they  did  something  about  it.  ORLANDO 
went  to  Park  College,  completed  the  work  for 
his  A.B.  degree  which  he  received  in  1694,  twenty 
years  after  he  had  begun  his  studies  at  Lebanon 
University.  Park  College  also  later  awarded  him 
his  D.D.  degree  a  few  years  later.  GERTRUDE 
went  to  a  boarding  school  in  Indiana,  surprised 
her  family  by  doing  some  most  excellent  water 
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colors.  LIZZIE  had  a  chance  at  last  to  get  out 
her  pallet  and  oils  again,  do  some  of  her 
landscape  painting  she  so  loved,  and  belatedly 
attempt  to  discipline  PANSY  a  little. 

The  Call  to  Parsons 

Early  in  the  year  1833,  Rev,  HART  received 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Parsons, 
Kansas.  It  was  not  a  Cumberland  church  but 
belonged  instead  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  The  two  organizations 
had  been  growing  closer  to  each  other,  some 
exchange  of  pulpits  was  taking  place.  All  that 
was,  of  course,  a  prelude  to  the  merger  that 
finally  took  place  in  1306,  and  which  Rev.  HART 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  fruition . 

The  move  to  Parsons  was  a  happy  and  auspicious 
one.  The  church  there  was  a  well  established, 
thirving  one,  the  HARTS  were  warmly  received, 
and  Rev.  HART  remained  aa  pastor  for  some  ten 
years. 

Parsons  is,  as  you  may  know,  located  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Kansas  not  far  from  the 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri  borders.  It  is,  and  was 
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then,  a  main  division  point  In  the  M.K.  &  T. 
Railroad,  the  "Katy."  The  KART  family  arrived 
on  the  K&ty  Flyer  and  with  great  commotion  the 
new  minister,  LIZZIE,  the  children  and  a  mound 
of  baggage,  descended  at  the  big  old  wooden 
station  that  used  to  be  there  (it  burned  in 
1910  along  with  most  of  the  surrounding  business 
section) .  There  were  two  or  three  horse-drawn 
cabs  waiting  to  take  travelers  to  the  hotel. 

For  the  HARTS,  however,  one  of  the  Elders 
was  waiting  with  a  fine  big  fringe-topped  surrey, 
drawn  by  a  handsome  team  of  bay  horses  and  the 
harness  polished  until  it  sparkled.  This, 
sighed  LIZZIE,  was  more  on  the  order  of  what 
she  had  dreamed  it  would  be  like  in  being  the 
"young  minister's  wife."  And  so  it  proved. 

The  Elder  was  a  warm-hearted,  jolly  fellow  (we 
are  sorry  that  somehow  his  name  has  been  lost) ; 
he  was  delighted  with  LIZZIE,  Joked  with  the 
youngsters,  looked  after  engaging  a  dray  to 
take  the  baggage,  and  announced  they  were  to 
have  a  tour  of  Parsons. 
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They  drove  dovm  Main  Street,  past  the 
grocery  and  dry  goods  stores  with  their  wooden 
awnings  over  the  sidewalk,  the  cigar  store  with 
its  wooden  Indian  chief.  They  went  clop-clop 
down  the  smooth  gravel  of  the  tree-lined  side 
streets,  past  the  trim  houses.  The  Elder  named 
the  streets,  pointed  out  how  the  town  was  laid 
out.  The  K&ty  tracks  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  center  of  Parsons.  Crossing  the  tracks  at 
right  angles  (that  is  east  and  west)  was  Main 
Street.  Next  south  of  Main,  paralleling  it, 
was  Broadway,  then  Belmont.  The  numbered 
streets  ran  north  and  south  to  complete  the 
grid.  First  Street  was,  or  would  be  some  day, 
off  at  the  east  edge  of  town  near  the  river. 

So  the  railroad  was  at  .about  20th  street  and 
35th  street  was  a  path  out  in  the  prairie  west 
of  town. 

Of  course,  they  went  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  at  l6th  and  Broadway,  on  the 
southwest  comer.  ORLANDO  had  been  there  to 
preach  before  the  call,  but  for  the  family  it 
was  a  fine  new  sight.  Just  a  block  down,  at 
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Belmont,  was  the  manse.  There  was  a  3lght  to 
make  LIZZIE'S  eyes  shine. 

Belmont  was  a  street  of  big  white  houses, 
lined  with  giant  elms  and  catalpa  trees.  Dr. 

M.  E.  WOLFE  lived  a  block  down  Eelmont  (at  17th) 
but  they  had  not  met  him  yet.  Indeed,  they  had 
eyes  for  little  else  but  the  manse  ju3t  at  that 
moment • 

The  manse  was  a  white  frame  house,  two 
stories,  with  gable3  and  dormers  and  Jig-saw 
work  that  went  up  and  up  beyond  that.  A  wide 
verandah  went  around  two  sides  of  it;  a  truly 
beautiful  house.  But  the  nicest  surprise  of  all 
was  inside  the  manse. 

When  the  young  HARTS  went  trooping  In 
they  shouted  back  to  Hama  that  "the  ladies"  were 
here.  Sure  enough  they  were.  Not  only  were  the 
ladies  of  the  church  there  In  force,  dressed  in 
their  best,  to  greet  the  new  minister  and  his 
family,  but  they  had  been  there  earlier  in  their 
work  clothes.  Windows  sparkled,  woodwork  and 
floors  gleamed,  but  the  greatest  triumph  was  in 
the  pantry.  Its  shelves  bulged  with  every 
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conceivable  product  of  their  canning,  jams, 
jellies,  relishes,  pickl©3,  fruit,  vegetables. 

If  LIZZIE  wept  a  little  when  ORLANDO  said 
the  blessing  at  table  that  night  it  was  for  once 
in  pure  Joy.  This  was  a  good  parish,  a  happy 
one  where  they  could  thrive  and  flourish. 

And  they  did.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  Lord  seems  to  sort  of  overdo  those  thlng3 
sometimes,  for  it  was  at  Parsons  that  the  twins 
also  arrived.  LIZZIE  and  ORLANDO  had  been  so 
grieved  at  the  deaths  of  little  JESSIE  and  LILY, 
had  so  spoiled  and  pampered  PANSY  in  the  belief 
they  would  have  no  more  babies  —  and  then  this. 
Not  Just  another  baby,  but  twins:  MARY  ADELINE 

and  SARAH  JEANETTE  (Mamie  and  Sadie)  promptly 
put  PANSY'S  nose  out  of  Joint. 

It  was  a  good  time,  a  happy  ten  years  that 
slipped  by  very  swiftly.  LIZZIE  was  happily 
received  by  the  women  of  the  church,  her  silk 
dresses  admired,  her  elaborate  hats  revered  and 
emulated.  She  always  insisted  that  St.  Paul 
made  an  important  point  (I  Cor.  11:6)  in 
insisting  that  a  woman  in  church  without  a  hat 
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was  a  woman  shamed.  More  than  that  she  was  firm 
in  her  belief  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
his  worshippers  wall  turned  out,  that  to  fail  to 
dress  as  well  as  you  could  for  church  was  to  fail 
in  a  true  duty.  Her  children  and  grandchildren 
were  always  required  to  stand  most  rigid  Sunday 
morning  inspection. 

ORLANDO  was  well  received  and  happy  in  Parsons 
too.  His  sermons  Improved.  The  congregation 
became  well  knit  and  active  in  support  of  the 
church* s  boards  and  missions.  Although  his  first 
love  was  in  studious  quiet,  he  was  out  every  day 
in  the  parish,  calling  on  the  sick,  meeting  with 
the  businessmen  and  farmers. 

In  the  Spring  of  *98  he  preached  the  sermon 
for  GERTRUDE’S  graduating  class  (Sunday,  April 
30th),  taking  2nd  Peter  I  5-8  as  his  text.  In¬ 
cluded  In  the  Responsive  Heading  for  the  service 
were  the  lines: 

"Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all.” 
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And  the  Hymn- Anthem  was  one  for  which  he  had 
written  the  word3  himself:-' 

"These  are  all  mine,  this  Jewel  crown’d  throng 
Marching  o'er  earth  with  banner  and  aongj 
Army  in  might,  invincible,  strong, 

Moving  ’gainst  evil,  ignorance  and  -wrong." 

"These  are  all  mine,  each  Jewel  crown'd  mind. 
Seeking  rich  pearls  in  Virtue  to  find. 

Knowledge  and  faith  with  love  all  entwined 
Jewels  of  heart  and  jewels  of  mind. 

'  "These  are  all  mine.  Crown- Jewels  of  light 
More  resplendent  than  diamonds  and  bright 
Glowing  in  darkness,  shining  in  night j 
Glorious  Crowns  in  purity  white." 

Chorus : 

"These  are  all  mine,  yea,  these  are  all  mine. 
Purchased  and  ransomed  by  blood  divine ; 

I’ll  spare,  yea,  keep,  my  trophies  of  love 
Crowned  Sons  of  God  for  mansions  above." 

ORLAHDO  with  that  poetic,  indeed,  mystic, 
quality  of  his  could  and  did  organise  a  church 
service  that  drew  as  many  people,  students  and 
parents  alike,  as  the  graduation  exercise  itself. 

And  it  was  done  with  deepest  affection  for  GERTRUDE. 
Yet  by  the  same  token  he  could  absentmlndedly 
bring  the  greatest  anguish  to  that  beloved 
daughter,  quite  unintentionally,  and  where 

LIZZIE’S  sure  instinct  never  betrayed  her. 

3“  ‘The  music  does  not  appear  in  the  booklet  but  the 

notation  says  it  was  prepared  by  Rev.  C.B. 

McAfee,  his  good  friend  from  Park  College. 
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Such  an  incident  happened  just  the  Christinas 
before.  Grandma  MI LEY  was  dying,  LIZZIE  had  to 
be  in  Petersburg]!  with  her.  Before  she  left,  she 
had  all  of  the  Christmas  presents  for  the  children 
carefully  arranged,  all  tucked  away  in  her  bureau 
drawer,  everything  explained  to  ORLANDO.  Christinas 
morning,  he  passed  out  the  orange 3  and  the  stick 
candy,  presents  were  exchanged,  he  retold  for  them 
the  story  of  the  Christ  Child.  It  was  a  beautiful 
Christinas,  beautiful  except  that  GERTRUDE  seemed 
so  forlorn.  Surely  she  did  not  miss  her  mother  so 
much  as  to  dim  the  whole  day.  Then,  along  in  the 
afternoon  CKLAMDO  finally  remembered  that  "other 
package "  —  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
one,  the  only  thing  his  daughter  yearned  for 
beyond  all  else  that  day  was  a  "feather  boa." 
LIZZIE  knew,  she  had  it  all  carefully  wrapped. 
Finally,  papa  remembered  and  the  world  was  Joyful. 

On  to  Pontiac 

The  turn  of  the  c entry  came  and  went  with 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  In  1903 
&  call  came  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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Pontiac,  Illinois,  which  they  decided  to  accept. 

So  somewhat  against  the  better  Judgment  of  the 

youngsters,  the  HARTS  set  off  for  the  new  parish. 

Summer  visits  at  Peter3burgh  had,  with  the 

passing  of  Grandma  ASH  and  Grandma  M1LEY  been 

discontinued.  They  did,  however,  keep  in  close 

touch  with  LIZZIE'S  sister  ADDIE  (ADELINE).  She 

4 

had  married  Dr.  JAMES  BARKER  on  April  9,  1373, 
shortly  after  LIZZIE  left  with  her  young  minister. 
ADDIE  and  Dr.  JAMES  had  a  daughter  ELEANOR  bom 
to  them  while  they  were  in  Louisville.  The  young 
doctor  contracted  some  epidemic  disease  from  a 
patient  he  was  treating  and  died  while  ELEANOR 
was  still  quite  small.  ADDIE  determined  to  study 
medicine  and  take  up  her  husband's  profession. 

She  did,  indeed,  do  Just  that  and  practiced  most 
successfully  In  Indianapolis  until  she  was  in 
her  eighties. 

GERTRUDE  and  ELEANOR  were  about  the  same  age 
although  certainly  not  of  a  size.  GERTRUDE  was 
tiny  while  ELEANOR  was  tall  and  rangy.  They 


4.  Marriage  Records,  Pike  County,  Indiana. 
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spent  happy  summer  holidays  at  each  other's  homes* 
ADDIE  wa3  seldom  encouraged  by  LIZZIE  to  visit  at 
the  manse  for  It  could  be  disconcerting  to  the 
parishioners  since  the  two  sisters#  LIZZIE  and 
ADDIE,  looked  so  much  alike#  had  identical  voices# 
yet  where  LIZZIE  was  a  model  minister’s  wife# 

ADDIE  was  given  to  the  sharper  expressions#  salted 
with  profanity,  that  physicians  sometimes  aflfect, 
to  smoking  cigarettes  and  even  to  a  cocktail  or 
two.  ELEANOR  BARKER  followed  her  mother's 
professional  bent,  went  to  law  school,  built  up 
^  large  law  practice  In  Indianapolis,  and  was 
Republican.  National  Corami  tteeworaan  for  Indiana 
back  in  the  Hoover  administration. 

That,  however,  is  wandering  rather  far  ahead 
from  the  HART  family’s  move  to  Pontiac.  They  made 
the  move  near  the  end  of  1902.  That  was  not  long 
before  son  FRANK  graduated  (1903)  from  McCormick 
Theological  Institute  In  Chicago#  having  gone  there 
after  attending  Emporia  College  in  Kansas  and  then 

5.  She  later  married  WALTER  SNODGRASS  and  they 
moved  to  Brown  County#  Indiana,  where  he 
restored  Log  cabins  for  the  art  colonists. 
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taking  an  A.B.  (in  1900)  at  Park  College.  He 
married  COLIA  HELEN  SCOLLAY  of  Chicago 
spring,  upon  his  graduation.  GLRTRJDS,  too,  had 
married  before  they  left  Parsons.  That  left 
PANSY  to  rule  the  roost  with  the  twins  giving  her 
a  hard  chase. 

PANSY,  while  in  Pontiac,  discovered  an  over- 
whelraing  desire  to  practice  on  the  piano, 
particularly  whenever  the  dishes  required  washing. 
Precocious  as  always,  she  also  found  time  to 
graduate  as  valedictorian  of  hor  High  School  class. 

ORLANDO’S  health  was  not  good.  Never  robust, 
he  finally  took  a  trip  from  Pontiac  to  the  west 
coast  to  recuperate  and  avoid  some  of  the  rigors 
of  an  Illinois  winter.  The  Pontiac  paper  published 
a  long  letter  from  him  to  his  congregation  in 
which  he  aaidt 

M0n  this  far  rim  of  the  continent.  Just 
beside  the  peaceful  sea,  how  my  thoughts 
cross  the  intervening  mountains  and  plains 
until  I  am  present,  at  least  In  desires 
and  feelings,  with  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  in  the  church,  and  with  the 
citizens  of  my  native  3tate  and  adopted 
municipality. 

"As  I  meditate  on  these  December  days, 
the  last  month  of  another  year,  now 
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almost  closing,  there  comes  to  me  In  reflection  — 

The  days  of  our  years,  as  autumn  leave  bright 
Are  gone  like  the  birds  In  their  passage  by  night; 

Cur  tears  and  our  Joys,  in  succession  of  night 
Have  rolled  like  the  waves  in  the  dark  and  the  light. 
Our  Father  in  glory  with  infinite  levs. 

Has  outpoured  his  gifts  more  abundant  and  free. 

Than  glistening  dews  or  the  showers  from  above; 

In  numbers  untold  as  t’no  sands  by  the  sea. 

No  tongue  can  relate,  and  no  pen  ever  write 
The  peace  and  the  joy,  the  supreme  of  delight 
That  righteous  men  know,  when  redeemed  f  run  sin’s  night 
And  kept  and  preserved  as  the  children  of  light. 

The  blessings  of  hope  and  the  joys  of  great  peace. 

The  blessings  of  home  and  the  sanctions  of  love. 

The  blessings  of  law,  and  from  sorrow  surcease 
Rich  blessings  from  earth  and  from  heaven  above.” 

He^  then  gees  on  to  relate  some  of  the  wonders 

of  Santa  Cruz  and  tha  surrounding  country,  to  speak 

of  the  recuperation  he  has  enjoyed.  In  closing 

however,  he  confesses  that  while  on  this  vacation 

he  gave  in  as  usual  to  the  pleas  of  a  little 

congregation  that  needed  help,  saying: 

"I  have  preached  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
since  I  cane  here.  The  congregation  was 
very  much  discouraged.  Now  we  have  an 
excellent  organist,  good  choir  of  six  male 
voices,  four  elders  elected  and  installed, 
five  trustees  elected  and  organised.  Sixteen 
people,  six  husbands,  seven  wives,  one  widow 
and  two  young  ladies  have  united  with  the 
church  and  on  December  23  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  church  to  call  Rev.  E.  C.  Philles  of 
Oswego,  Kansas,  as  their  p2stor." 

Of  such  are  the  ’’vacations'*  of  ministers  made. 
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To  California  Again 

Two  years  later  Rev.  HART  set  off  for* 

California  again,  this  time  with  his  family  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  Centennial  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oakland. 

That,  of  course,  was  the  fateful  move  that 
brought  PANSY  and  L2  ROY  LAUGHLIH  into  each  other’s 
orbits.  So  after  tracing  the  LAUGHLINS  and  the 
HARTS  through  some  three  hundred  years  and  more, 
across  the  Atlantic  and  all  over  America,  they 
finally  met  in  California. 

They  arrived  in  good  time,  too,  for  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  Fortunately,  they  were 
living  over  on  the  Oakland  side  of  the  bay  so  were 
not  in  the  worst  of  the  holocaust.  But,  of  course, 
the  church  and  its  minister  shared  heavily  in  the 
labors  of  helping  and  caring  for  the  stricken. 
GERTRUDE  made  the  trip  out  from  Kansas  for  a  visit 
and  to  be  sure  that  Papa  and  Mama  were  all  right. 

While  in  Oakland  ORLANDO  and  his  father  FRANKLIN 
NORRIS  HART  collaborated  on  some  of  the  latter’s 
best  cabinet  making  work.  They  built  and  carved 
the  pews  and  chancel  furnishings  for  the  complete 
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church  interior.  An  extra  pew  end  with  its 
carbed  tracery  remained  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  basement  of  their  Oakland  home  where  much  of 
the  work  was  done. 


Wedding  Bells 

On  April  10,  190?  PANSY  AGNES  HART  and 
ROBERT  LE  ROY  LAUGHLIN  were  wed.  PANSY  proceeded 
t«o  have  babies  so  fast,  as  they  shuttled  back  and 
forth  across  the  Rockies  between  ventures  in  the 
onion  and  seed  business,  that  it  makes  one  a 
little  dizzy  to  try  and  keep  track  of  them. 

ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  LAUGHLIN  was  bom  March 
9,  1908  in  San  Jose,  California ;  RUTH  EVELYN 
LAUOHLIN6 7  in  Kenton,  0>iio,  on  October  20,  1910; 

6.  Graduated  from  State  Teachers’  College  in 
Chico,  California;  married  RICHARD  RUSSELL 
WOLFE  at  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Boston, 
Miass.  on  June  17,  1930;  their  daughter 
ELIZABETH  GERTRUDE  WOLFS  bom  in  Chicago, 

Ill.  (Grant  Hospital)  on  March  10,  1940; 
lives  at  ‘  Leatherwood1*  in  Deerfield, 

Illinois. 

7.  Spinster;  lives  in  An  Anselmo,  California. 
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ROSS  LILLIAN  LAUGHLIN8 * 10  in  Martin,  Michigan,  on 
October  25,  1912;  ROBERT  ELTON  LAUGHLIN3  in 
Escondido,  California  on  Aug.  1,  1914;  and  DAVID 
HART  LAUGHLIN^3  back  again  in  Martin,  Michigan 
on  Nov.  21,  1917. 

In  the  me an time ,  the  Titanic  sank  and  that 
came  spring  (1912)  the  twins,  MAMIE  and  SADIE, 
graduated  from  High  Shod  in  Oakland.  GERTRUDE 
whs  cut  again  that  year  to  visit  the  family. 

One  wound  that  x*emained  to  Rev.  HART,  that 
never  healed,  was  his  son  TRANK’S  defection  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  graduation  from 


8.  Married  MARION  E.  COOK  at  P.sno,  Nevada  (run¬ 
away  bride)  on  Lee.  13,  1936;  their  daughter 
KAY  ROBYN  COOK  bom  July  7,  1933;  lives  in 
suburb  of  San  Francisco. 

9*  Served  in  Navy  in  World  War  II  at  San 

Francisco  and  in  England  for  D-day;  admitted 
to  the  California  Bar  on  return;  practices 
law  in  Chico,  Calif.;  married  PHYLLIS  IRENE 
KCDKINS  at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  on  July  7, 
1933. 

10.  Served  active  sea  duty  on  destroyers  and 
carriers  in  Pacific  throughout  World  War 
II;  admitted  to  California  Ear,  practices 
law  in  Visalia,  California;  married 
MARGARET  BETTS  in  Berkley,  California  on 
Oct.  5,  1949.  Their  son  ROBERT  BETTS 
LAUOHLIN  bom  in  Visalia,  Calif,  on  Nov.  1, 
1950. 
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McCormick,  FRANK  searched  his  soul  and  decided 
against  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
h©  had  planned  and  Ms  parents  dreamed.  Instead, 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

You  can  begin  to  understand  by  now  how  shattering 
such  a  decision  would  be  to  this  of  all  families . 
His  father  and  mother  were  never  reconciled  to 
the  ideaj  in  their  eyes  he  was  still  a  protestant, 
but  Just  barely.  He  had  a  parish  in  Oakland, 
raised  a  fine  family  of  boys  (FRANKLIN,  IRVING, 
ERNEST  AND  ALBERT  KART),  later  moved  to  a  church 
in  Olympia,  Washington  and  became  chaplain  of  the 
state  legislature.  The  children  visited  back  and 
forth.  But  Rev.  KART  suffered  the  bitter  frustra¬ 
tion  of  never  hearing  his  son  preach)  he  would 
never  enter  his  church.  On  that  there  could  be 
no  yielding. 

The  San  Francisco  ’’Call”  and  Oakland  ’'Enquirer" 
often  published  excerpts  from  Rev.  HART’S  sermons. 
He  upbraided  them  in  Ms  church  bulletin,  however, 
that  they  did  not  have  the  "grit"  to  publish  Ms 
sermons  on  the  "American  saloon."  Re  continued 
militantly  in  the  fight  for  ProMbition  that 
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Grandma  ASH,  Grandma  MI LEY,  the  LAUQHLINS,  and 
all  the  rest  had  engaged  In.  Indeed,  that  Mae 
the  reputation  which  gained  attention  for  him 
upstate  in  Chico,  California,  particularly  wifi 
the  BIDWELLS  and  led  to  hiB  next  call. 

The  Last  Call 

The  notorious  fog3  of  the  San  Francisco  bay 
region  had  troubled  both  ORLANDO  and  LIZZIE* 

Her  asthma  was  worse  and  his  health  suffered,  too. 
He  was  interested  in  a  call  to  McAllister, 

Oklahoma,  preached  there  once,  found  the  climate 
unbearably  hot  and  promptly  returned  to  California. 

So  in  January,  1914,  Rev.  HART  accepted  his 
last  call  by  a  Presbyterian  Church,  this  time  to 
Chico,  California.  The  twins  finished  their 
college  at  the  State  Teachers*  College  there  and 
taught  school  in  and  about  Chico.  Then  they  were 
married,  a  double  wedding  —  MARY  to  Rev.  DONALD 
GORDON  STEWART  and  SARAH  JEANETTE  to  PERCY  D. 
BARTLET.  That  wedding  took  place,  however,  after 
Rev.  HART  had  passed  away. 
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When  the  family  arrived  in  Chico  in  191^  there 
was  no  manse  for  the  Presbyterian  minister.  So 
ANHIE  K.  BIDWFJLL,  widow  of  old  Gen.  JOHN  BIDWELL, 
invited  them  to  stay  at  Bidweli  Mansion.  Yes,  the 
general  was  the  same  JOHN  BIDWELL  who  had  run  at 
the  head  of  the  Prohibition  Party  ticket  back  when 
ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN  was  shunning  for  governor 
in  Ohio,  as  we  saw  a  few  chapters  earlier. 

A  little  about  the  "Bidwell  Mansion"  is  in 
order.  Between  the  Wars  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  college,  was  shamelessly  stripped  of  its 
furnishings,  its  lovely  grounds  and  plantings  up¬ 
rooted  and  shorn  away.  With  neither  the  wit  nor 
the  taste  to  appreciate  what  they  had  received, 
the  people  who  came  into  its  control  treated  it 
like  the  characters  who  scrawl  scatological 
nonsense  on  the  walls  of  public  toilets. 

But  because  it  was  once  beautiful ,  serene 
and  loved,  it  deserves  a  few  pages  to  tell  you 
how  we  remember  it  from  childhood. 
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At  Bidwell Mansion 


JOIDJ  BID  WELL  had  gone  out  to  California  in 
1841,  a  bitter  and  disillusioned  young  man,  Ke 
had  just  been  cheated  out  of  a  homestead  in 
Missouri,  a  quarter  section  cn  which  he  had 
sweated  and  labored  to  build  a  home,  and  then 
been  ejected  by  a  sharpy  who  discovered  that  JOHN 
was  not  yet  of  age*  Being  only  19#  he  could  not 
make  legal  claim  to  the  farm  he  had  cleared  in 
Missouri • 

He  set  off  for  the  far  west  with  some 
professional  hunters,  made  it  across  the  desert 
and  up  over  the  Sierras  somewhere  near  Bonner 
Pass.  When  Fremont  arrived  in  *43#  young  BI DWELL 
was  an  able  and  enthusiastic  recruit*  They  under¬ 
took  what  the  local  historians  have  called  "putting 
down  the  Spanish  rebellion."  The  Spaniards  had, 
you  will  understand,  been  living  there  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  B I DWELL  had,  however,  learned 
about  land  titles  the  hard  way  back  in  Missouri. 

So,  for  his  splendid  aid  in  putting  down  the 
•rebellion*  he  was  awarded  Rancho  Chico,  a 
Spanish  cattle  ranch  covering  approximately  the 
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present  day  area  of  Butte  County.  Vfhen  he  made 
a  rich  gold  strike  on  the  Feather  River  hs 
acquired  the  funds  to  develop  his  place  as  he  had 
dreamed  it. 

BIDVELL  continued  an  active  politician  after 
Joining  in  the  original  raising  of  the  Bear  Flag. 
While  in  Washington,  D.C.  he  met  and  took  as  his 
bride,  the  vivacious  ANNIE  KENNEDY.  It  was  to 
receive  her  that  he  built  his  fabulous  mansion. 

Its  rich  ornaments  and  furnishings  came  by 
clipper  ship  to  San  Francisco  fro n  China,  from 
the  east  coast  end  from  Europe ,  then  by  ox  cart 
up  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  village  of  Indians 
he  employed  labored  mightily  in  its  building. 

When  ANNIE  arrived,  the  handful  of  white  women  in 
the  cosmmity  took  prompt  occasion  to  advise  her 
of  the  General’s  scandalous  relations  with  the 
Indian  maidens.  She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
five  feet  and  with  characteristic  tartness  rejoined 

"Well,  having  seen  the  white  women  here, 

I  rmi3t  say  that  I  admire  the  General 9 s 
taste . " 
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By  the  tine  the  HARTS  arrived  in  Chico  the 
General  was  dead  and  ANNIE,  white-haired  but  Just 
as  lively  as  ever,  was  the  lonely  mistiness  at  the 
Mansion.  The  suite  of  bedrooms  she  designated 
for  the  HARTS  was  on  the  second  floor,  cn  the 
left  side  as  you  faced  the  front  of  the  house. 
Their  windows  opened  on  to  the  roof  of  the  wide 
verandah  that  circled  the  lower  floor,  and  in  the 
hot  summer  weather  they  had  their  beds  out  there • 
The  mansion  was  a  very  splendid  place  in 
those  days,  smelled  of  polished  wax  and  mysterious 
oriental  spices.  As  you  walked  through  tha 
grounds,  there  were  acres  of  neatly  trimmed  lawn9 
picked  out  with  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  a  truly  notable  botanical 
collection.  A  great  clump  of  paiapas  grass  waved 
on  the  slope  toward  the  creek  near  where  ANNIE 
had  her  little  summer  house.  In  the  circle  in 
front  of  the  coach  house  —  oh,  yes,  ANNIE  still 
rode  in  a  coach  and  four  —  there  was  a  big  bed 
of  c annas  and  a  towering  banana  tree.  Still 
further  back  was  a  long  avenue  of  eucalyptus 
trees  that  led  to  the  Indian  village  and  from 
which  the  pensioners  from  the  old  ranch  came  to 
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the  big  house  every  week  to  draw  their  stores* 
Banked  around  the  house  itself  was  a  profusion 
of  hydrangeas  with  lilac  tinted  blooco;us,  a 
result  the  gardner  claimed  to  have  achieved  by 
burying  bits  of  rusty  iron  among  their  roots o 

When  you  walked  inside  from  the  glare  of 
th©  sunnier  sun  you  had  to  stop  in  the  shadowed 
interior  a  minute  until  your  eyas  adjusted  and 
you  could  see  again*  The  big  hall  stretched  from 
front  to  back  with  a  full  length  oil  painting  of 
the  General  glowering  down  on  you*  Big,  lacquered 
Chinese  lanterns  with  tassels  and  bits  of  glass 
that  tinkled  in  the  breeze  hung  from  the  ceilings* 
The  drawing  room  that  was  seldom  used  and  a 
library  that  regularly  was,  opened  off  the  big 
hall  as  did  the  dining  room  and  other  sitting 
rooms*  In  the  library  or  office  was  a  big  glass 
case  with  beautifully  mounted  specimens  of  every 
species  of  animal  and  bird  ever  found  on  the 
ranch,  an  exotic  ©grette,  owls,  squirrels,  a 
red  fox  and  even  a  bear  cub. 

The  windows  had  wooden  shutters  inside, 
hinged  to  shut  out  any  sun  shafts  that  pierced 
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under  the  verandah  roof.  Each  room  had  its 
fireplace  for  winter  with  magnificent  marble 
mantles  and  glased  tile  hearths.  In  comers  were 
big,  carved  teakwood  chairs  with  dragons  and  such 
for  arzr»3  --  exciting  but  not  very  comfortable  to 
sit  on.  But  there  was  a  big  platform  rocker  in 
the  library  and  horsehair  sofas  that  were  better 
for  that.  The  HARTS  gathered  there  for  morning 
prayer  and  if  some  of  the  grandchildren  were 
present  to  take  their  turn  in  reading  a  verse 
as  the  family  read  verse-and-verse  through  a 
chapter.  Rev.  HART  usually  picked  out  something 
from  the  Old  Testament  with  real  hard  names  to 
see  how  the  youngsters  would  fare. 

You  could  go  upstairs  by  the  backstairs 
fro®  the  kitchen  or  up  the  grand  stairway  from 
the  front  hall.  It  was  better  because  of  the 
big  cuckoo-clock  but  at  the  landing  there  was  a 
framed  sort  of  picture,  done  in  full  relief 
carving,  of  some  men  killing  a  bear  that  was  so 
real  it  gave  you  a  sort  of  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
going  upstairs  to  bed  in  the  evening.  If  you 
went  clear  on  up  In  the  house  you  could  go  in  the 
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cupola  where  there  were  old  blueprints,  dead 
bats  and  a  wonderful  view  around  the  grounds. 

Of  course,  everyone  had  to  be  very  Quiet  going 
around  the  house  so  &3  not  to  disturb  Mrs,  Sidwoll 
or  annoy  Rev,  HART  when  ho  was  in  the  study.  Out 
in  back,  however,  was  the  best.  There  was  a  play¬ 
house  with  real  di3hes  and  everything  that  Mrs, 

Bid well  had  built  for  her  niece  and  namesake, 

Annie  Kennedy.  The  Kennedys  lived  at  the 
Mansion,  too,  but  they  weren’t  there  much. 

Of  course,  you  were  quite  handy  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  A  little  bridge  across 
the  creek  into  the  playground  Mrs.  Bidwell  had 
given  the  city,  where  only  women  and  children 
and  no  men  were  allowed,  and  then  into  the 
adjoining  churchyard.  A  little  further  down 
the  creek,  behind  the  college,  was  a  pretty 
good  swimming  hole.  A  few  years  later  some  of 
the  men  filled  sandbags  one  Saturday,  made  a  dam, 
and  fixed  up  a  wooden  shed  for  dressing.  MARY 
HART  was  hired  as  the  first  lifeguard  there. 
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The  Overland 


One  of  the  most  notable  things  that  happened 
to  the  Minister’s  family  In  Chico  was  that  they 
got  their  first  automobile.  It  was  a  big  dark 
green  Overland  touring  car  with  black  leather 
seats,  heavily  tufted.  Straps  ran  down  from  the 
front  comers  of  the  top  to  anchor  points  along¬ 
side  the  hood.  The  gear  shift  lever  came  up 
out  of  a  square  box  in  the  floor  with  notches  to 
receive  the  lever  in  different  speed  positions. 

And  it  would  stick  in  the  notches  if  you 
experimented  on  shifting  gears  while  the  car 
was  Just  sitting  in  the  garage. 

It  was  pretty  fearsome  to  crank  but  nobody 
ever  really  broke  their  ana.  With  the  brass  all 
polished  it  was  really  very  beautiful.  When 
Rev.  KART  drove  out  in  the  country  to  see  some 
of  the  parishioners  on  the  ranches,  the  back  was 
always  loaded  with  fruit  and  almonds  and 
vegetables  before  he  came  back.  The  grandchildren 
could  go  along,  one  at  a  time,  if  they  were  sure 
not  to  say  even  one  word  to  grandfather  while  he 
was  driving  and  not  at  any  time  to  ask  what  hops 
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were  (there  were  acrea  and  acres  of  them  in 
Butte  County  then  growing  on  big  string  trellises) 
because  that  reminded  him  of  saloons  and  spoiled 
his  day. 

The  first  expedition  the  Overland  ever  made 
was  from  Chico  down  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
World’s  Fair  in  1915.  GERTRUDS  was  visiting 
the  family  that  summer  and  they  all  went  together. 

By  packing  a  big  lunch  box  the  day  before  and 
starting  at  four  in  the  morning  it  wa3  calculated 
to  be  possible  for  the  Overland  to  make  it  in  a 
single  day.  Convict  gang3  were  laying  the  first 
concrete  for  what  later  became  Highway  9 9E  so  that 
oiade  sorae  detours  but  the  Overland  made  it.  FRANK 
had  a  church  in  Oakland  then  and  he  had  gotten 
rooms  at  a  boarding  house  for  the  family.  That 
was  good  because  that  way  youN  got  to  take  the 
big  Key  Route  ferry  boat  across  the  Bay  every  time 
you  went  to  the  Fair. 

Some  cars  had  a  much  harder  time  getting  to 
the  Fair  than  the  Overland  did.  They  came  in  a 
cross-country  race  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
By  that  time  (1915)  the  railroads  had  so  completely 
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taken  over  travel  to  the  west  that  there  vjas  no 
continuous  road  to  the  coast  and  they  had  to  Just 
take  out  across  the  prairie  in  spots*  The 
American  Boy  Magazine  ran  a  very  good  continued 
story  about  some  people  that  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  race. 

FRANK'S  boys  FRANKLIN  and  IRVING  usually 
went  along  over  to  the  Fair.  A  little  narrow 
gauge  railroad  took  you  all  around  the  place. 

A  restaurant  served  delicious  baked  beans  and 
Rev.  HART  provoked  GERTRUDE  by  asking  her  why  she 
had  never  cooked  them  at  heme  for  her  youngster; 
and  after  that  she  did,  quite  a  lot.  In  the 
dairy  exhibit  there  was  a  full-sized  cow  made 
out  of  butter.  The  art  exhibit,  which  she  had 
looked  forward  to  more  than  anything  at  the  Fair, 
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was  quite  a  disappointment  to  LIZZIE  because,  as 
she  Bald,  it  was  almost  all  nudes.  She  painted 
landscapes.  Sousa's  Band  gave  wonderful  concerts 
eveiy  afternoon  or  evening. 
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PANSY  and  LS  ROY  were  living  in  Escondido, 
California  at  that  time,  but  they  did  not  bring 
their  family  up  to  the  Fair  at  San  Francisco. 

They  had  a  Model -T  Ford  touring  car  in  which  they 
buzzed  around  the  country.  It  would  have  been  a 
long  drive  for  the  family.  ROBERT  was  just 
crawling.  He  drooled  quite  a  bit  and  had  colds* 
Later  he  was  healthier  after  the  family  got  a 
goat  so  he  could  have  fresh  goat's  nil lk. 

GERTRUDE  visited  PANSY  before  she  v/ent  back 
to  Parsons.  They  drove  to  the  State  Fair  at 
San  Diego  in  the  Model -T.  The  Model -T  had  no 
gear  shift  lever  and  no  foot  throttle.  Instead 
it  had  three  control  pedals  on  the  floor  and  a 

hand  throttle  on  the  steering  column.  It  cranked 

* 

easier  than  other  cars .  The  State  Fair  grounds 
had  an  enormous  outdoor  pipe  organ  and  a  village 
of  Apache  Indians  In  adobe  huts.  GERTRUDE 
bought  ELIZABETH  a  pair  of  doll  mocassins  from 


the  Indians  . 
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The  Chux»ch  In  Chico 

With  arrival  of  Fall  in  1915,  Rev.  HART  was 
back  at  the  serious  work  of  his  pastorate.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chico  had  a  fine  building. 

It  had,  however,  been  burdened  with  mortgage  and 
financial  anemia  for  years.  Peoplex*  were  apathetic 
about  support  when  there  v/ere  always  the  Bidv/ells 
to  pick  up  the  tab  if  need  be.  Rev.  HART  determined 
to  change  that,  to  make  the  congregation  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  project.  The 
ranchers  were  prosperous,  farm  prices  high  with 
the  War  then  two  years  old  in  Europe.  He  brought 
them  into  the  church.  He  called  on  the  businessmen 
in  town,  went  to  their  meetings,  interested  them 
in  the  church.  A  night  school  for  the  Chinese  was 
organized  at  which  the  adults  could  learn  xuigli^h* 
LIZZIE  organized  an  adult  Bible  class.  The  twins 
pitched  in,  too.  SADIS  sang  in  the  choir,  which 
brought  a  number  of  young  men  to  that  group.  MARY 
took  on  the  Christian  Endeavor  group  and  the 
Stewart  boys  attended  regularly  in  consequence. 
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Rev.  HART  reorganized  the  Session  and  the 
Trustees.  His  approach  and  Interest  wa3  always 
in  that  order.  He  insisted  that  if  people  came 
to  worship  their  financial  support  would  follow; 
and  if  they  did  not  come  truly  to  worship  their 
support  was  not  worth  having  anyhow. 

His  success  at  Chico  was  as  swift  and  sure 
as  any  he  had  enjoyed  elsewhere.  Attendance 
increased,  the  Sunday  morning  service  became 
something  that  people  did  not  want  to  mis^. 

People  were  proud  of  their  church.  Burning  of 
the  mortgage  followed  almost  as  a  inatter  of 
course. 

Time  Runs  Cut 

Rev.  HART'S  pastorate  in  Chico  did  not 
extend  over  many  years,  indeed,  only  three.  In 
1917  he  went  up  to  Plumas  to  do  a  little  repair 
work  on  a  summer  cottage  for  the  family  (he  still 
had  his  father’s  big  wooden  tool  chest  with  its 
wood-frame  planes  and  cabinetmaker's  tools).  He 
contracted  penumonia  and  died  within  a  few  hours 


of  his  return. 
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The  town  shared  the  family's  grief.  In  the 
Chico  Record  and  Chico  Enterprise  you  will  find 
accounts  of  how  all  the  stores  were  closed,  the 
whole  town  mourned  his  passing.  Dr.  KacAfee, 
connected  with  his  Park  College  days,  conducted 
the  service. 

The  church  building  itself  burned  in  the  *30' s. 
But  the  congregation  which  he  built  and  fostered 
endured .  They  rebuilt,  this  time  naming  it  the 
Bidwell  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chico. 

Mrs.  Ei dwell  deeded  the  family  a  portion  of 
the  burial  ground  where  the  rugged  old  boulder 
that  Gen.  Bidwell  chose  marks  his  grave.  Rev. 

HART  is  buried  there . 

LIZZIE  and  the  twins  lived  for  a  Siort  time 
in  a  duplex  on  Salem  Street  next  to  the  Canfield  s. 
GERTRUDE  obtained  her  divorce  and  moved  with  them 
there.  After  her  arrival,  however,  they  needed  a 
larger  place  and  took  the  little  whit©  house  on 
Salem  Street  next  to  the  Roth'e.  ROBERT  and 
PHYLLIS  lived  there  years  later. 

Annie  Bidwell  passed  away  less  than  a  year 
after  Rev.  KART.  Every  school  child  in  town 
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lined  the  way  from  church  to  cemetery,  threw  in 
front  of  the  horse-drawn  hearse  the  little  bundles 
of  flowers  they  had  brought.  A  very  great  lady 
had  passed  away. 

GERTRUDE  did  not  long  survive  her  father. 

She  succumbed  to  pneumonia  in  the  deadly  Influenza 
epidemic  of  1918.  She  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  father. 

Death  continued  swiftly  to  change  the  pattern 
of  the  family's  life.  PANSY’S  husband  LS  ROY  died 
suddenly  of  diphtheria  in  Battle.  Creek,  Mich. 

■j  ^ 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24,  1916.  So  FANoY 
gathered  her  youngsters  and  moved  to  Chico  in  1919. 
Again  a  larger  house  was  needed  and  the  family 
went,  this  time,  out  to  the  house  at  the  comer 
of  Eighth  and  Oleander. 

-  So  LIZZIE  had,  as  usual,  a  houseful  of  children 
about  her.  When  they  grew  up  she  went  to  live 
with  her  daughter  MARY  and  the  Rev.  DONALD  STEWART 
with  their  children.  Like  her  grandmother 

ELIZABETH.  LIZZIE  lived  serenely  on  intojier^90_l3^ 

11 .  He  W3.s  burled  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Batt3.e 
Creek,*  Mich. 
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Hers  was  a  Christian  faith  so  strong,  so  sure, 
that  it  fairly  glowed «  She  had  an  almost  unique 
faculty  of  being  always  righteous  without  ever 
offending  others  by  appearing  to  be  self-righteous. 

As  the  senior  Presbyterian  of  the  family 
LIZZIE  conducted  the  morning  prayers.  The  family 
sat  in  their  circle  of  chairs*  She  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible,  or  it  was  read  verse  and  verse 
around  the  circle.  Then  everyone  knelt  in  front 
of  their  chair  and  LIZZIE  prayed.  Hot  until  she 
was  well  into  her  80's  did  she  forego  what  had 
become  the  very  real  physical  pain  and  difficulty 
of  kneeling,  and  instead,  prayed  while  seated. 

When  we  visited  her  in  December,  1940,  our 
ELIZABETH  was  baptized  on  her  great-grandmother 
ELIZABETH’S  eighty-fifth  birthday,  Dec.  16,  1940 
by  Rev.  STEWART  at  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

LIZZIE  was  at  the  time  attending  a  nearby  Community 
Church  and  as  to  which  she  apologetically  explained 
that  the  Minister  was  really  a  Presbyterian.  He 
did  not,  however,  measure  up  at  times  to  her  hopes. 
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And  at  morning  prayer  after  having  aaked  a 
blessing  for  him  she  paused,  then  added  those 
wonderful  words: 

"Oh  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art 
able  to  use  the  v*eak  to  confound  the 
mighty." 
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GENEALOGICAL 


TABLES 


Note : 

These  tables  ere  arranged  by  generations. 

The  'First  Generation"  Is  the  earliest  one  to 
contain  an  i  null  grant  to  America. 

All  persons  named  are  assigned  a  serial 
number.  The  digits  preceding  the  decimal  point 
are  specific  to  the  parson.  For  example,  our 
daughter  Elizabeth  13  12.01,  being  in  the  twelfth 
generation.  My  wife  la  11.01,  being  in  the 
eleventh  generation;  and  the  same  number  (11.01) 
appears  next  to  her  name  both  where  she  appears 
as  a  child  in  the  eleventh  generation  and  as  a 
mother  in  the  tables  for  the  twelfth. 

Additional  persons  can  thus  readily  be 
keyed  into  the  numbering  system  In  any  generation, 
later  ones,  or  earlier  ones. 
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FIRST  GENERATION 


1.01  JEREMIAH  OSBOURNE  b.  c.  1550,  Kent,  England 

d .  Kent ,  England 


Note;  Had  a  brother  JOHN  OSBOURNE 
who  also  had  a  son  THOMAS 
OSBOURNE 


3’, 


SECOND  GENERATION 


1.01  JEREMIAH  OSBOURNS 

m. 


ats  Kent,  England,  oni  c  1330 
had  ch . • 

2.01  THOMAS  CS30URNE,  b.  c  1335*  Kent, 

England 

d.  _ 

Eaathampton,  N . 


THIRD  GENERATION 


2.01 

2.02 


2.03 

2.04 


2.05 

2.06 


THOMAS  "GOODMAN"  OSBOURNE 
ra. 

MARY  OQATLSY 

atT:  AyiebTord ,  Kent,  England  on:  Jan.  16,  1622 
had  ch: 

3.01  JEREMIAH  OG BOURNE,  b.  c  1630,  Kent,  England 

d.  Jpril  26,  1676, 

Mew  Haven,  Conn. 

Note:  He  was  one  of  nine  children. 

DIEP.CK  C 0F1 1 ELLI 3 OH  DE  DUYSTER 

ijfl  "(caraa  to  America  in  1625  from 

Holland) 

at:  on: 

had  ch: 

3.02  CORNELIUS  DE  PUYSTSR  b. 

d. 

JEHUS  BURR  (1600-1670) 

in.  (immigrant  from  England  in  lo39) 

At :  Fairfield,  Ct^  oh : 

had  ch. 

,3.03  JEHUS  BURR  b.  Fairfield  Ct. 

— - —  d.  ,1689,  * 


:  -  r>  .d  %?-UfWCHVQ  2 ADTUtgl 
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FOURTH  GENERATION 


3.01  JEREMIAH  OSBOURNE 

m. 

3.04  MARY _ 

at  New  Ha ven ,  t onn . ,  on: 

They  had  ch . : 

4.01  JEREMIAH  OSBOURNE  b.  May  3,  1652 ,  New  Haven,  Conn 

d.  May  16,  1552, New  Haven,  Conn 

4.02  MARY  OSBOURNE  b.  Mar.  29,  1653 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

d. 


4.03 

ELIZABETH  OSBOURNE 

b.  Jan.  7»  1634, 

New  Haven, 
d.  Oct.  21,  1655 > 

New  Haven, 

Conn. 

Conn. 

4.0*4 

JEREMIAH  OSBOURNE 

b.  Nov.  28,  1656, 

New  Haven, 

d. 

Conn. 

4.05 

JOANNA  OSBOURNE 

b.  Dee.  8,  1658, 

New  Haven, 

d. 

Conn. 

4.06 

THOMAS  OSBOURNE 

b.  Oct.  6,  1660, 

New  Haven, 

d. 

Conn. 

4.07 

ANNA  OSBOURNE 

b.  Apr.  6,  1663, 

New  Haven, 

d. 

Conn. 

,4,08 

ELIZABETH  OSBOURNE 

b.  Dec.  9,  1665 

New  Haven, 

d. 

Conn. 

4.09 

JOSEPH  0S3CURNE 

b.  Dec.  15,  1667, 
New  Haven, 

d. 

Conn. 
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4.10  REBECCA  OSBOURNE  b.  July  11,  1673 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

d. 

3 .05  ROBERT  COE 

3.06  HANNAH  MITCHEL 
Ka3“cnT - 

4.11  SARAH  COS  b.  1636 


3.02  CORNELIUS  BE  DUYSTER 
m 

3.07  LEONARD _ 

at:  on:  £  1690 

had  ch: 

4.12  RCELOFP  DE  DUYSTER  b.  c.  Io70 

Harbelton,  K.Y. 
d. 

4.13  Dime  DE  DUYSTER  b. 

d. 

4.14  DAVID  D3  DUYSTER  b. 

d. 

4.15  CORNELIUS  DE  DUYSTER  b. 

d. 

3.08  LACHLAN  HACLACHLAN ,  of  that  Ilk 

r* 

*44  • 

3.09  _ 

at:  on: 

had  ch: 

4.16  LACHLAN  MAC LACHLAN,  of  that  ilk 

b.  Argylshire, 
d.  Culledon,  1745 


4.17  ROBERT  MACLACHLAN 


b. 

d. 


Argyl shire 


eo.e 
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3.10  ISAAC  HART  (born  in  England) 

m. 

^.11  ELI Z A BETH  HUTCHINS ON 

l  dan enter '  or^TrTOTCHINSON ) 

at:  - InT  ,  1650 

had  ch. 


4.18 

ELIZABETH  HART 

b. 

Dec.  11,  1631 

d. 

4.19 

DEBORAH  HART 

b. 

d. 

4.20 

THOMAS  HART 

b. 

d. 

4.21 

JOHN  HART 

b. 

d. 

4.22 

SAMUEL  KART 

b. 

Feb.  9,  1656 

d. 

4.23 

ADAM  HART 

b. 

Apr.  4,  1666 

d. 

JEHUS 

BURR 

E. 

MARY  WARD 

at  Fairfield  Ct.  on: 
had  ch. : 

4.24  DANIEL  BURR  b.  Fairfield,  Ct. 

- — -  d.  1722, 


:no  .$0  blvimiVTi 


FIFTH  GENERATION 


4.04  JEREMIAH  OSBOURNS 

n. 

4.11  SARAH  COE 

at':  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Jan.  4,  1712 
had  ch. : 

5.01  SARAH  OSBOURNS  b.  May  19,  1639,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

d. 

5.02  JONATHON  OSBOURNE  b.  May  19,  1689,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

4.25  ANDREW  S -AN FORD  d. 

ra. 

SARAH  GIBBARP 

at :  _ _ _ _  on: _ 

had  ch. : 

5.03  AN!!  SANFORD  b.  1691 

d.  July  27,  1734 

4.12  ROSLOFR  PE  DUYSTER 

m. 

4.27  JANN5TJI  BRESSI 

at:  Ulster  Co.,  H.Y.  on:  Nov.  17,  1700 
had  ch. : 

5.04  GABRIEL  DITTO  HER  b.  July  15,  1720 
(eighth  chil'cTr  d  • 

4.28  CORNELIUS  KNICKER3AC0R 

JEAN  _ _ 

at:  _ _  on: _ _ _ 

had  ch.: 

5.05  ELI2A3ETTS  KNICXERSACCR,  b. 

—  d> 


4.17 

4.30 


ROBERT  MACLACHLAN 

xa. 


at: 

had  ch. : 


on: 
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5.05  JOHN  LAUOHLIN  b.  c.  1713 #  Argylshire 

Scotland 

d.  1773#  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

3.07  HUGH  LAUGHLIH  b.  c.  1715#  Argylshire, 

Scotl?.nd 

d.  1801,  Cumberland  Co.#  Pa. 

3.03  WILLIAM  LAUOHLIN  t>.  1720#  Argyl shire, 

Scotland 

d.  I8l5#  Cumberland  Co.#  Pa, 

5.09  JAMES  LAUGHLIH  b.  1721,  Argylshire, 

Scotland 

d.  0  1790,  Cumberland  Co.# 

Fa . 


4.31 


4.32  _ 


BROWN 


eu 


at : 

had  ch.t 


ont 


5*10  WILLIAM  BROWN  b.  Cork,  Ireland 

“  d.  Virginia 

( Immigrant  to  America) 


4.23  ADAM  HART 

a. 

4.33  _ 


at* 

had  ch.i 


on* 


5.11  JACOB  HART  b. 

’  d. 


Dedham#  Mass. 


4.24 

4.34 


DANIEL  BURR 

m. 


JTTTaimeTS ’Ct~  on: 
had  ch.  * 

5.12  JEHU  BURH  b.  1697#  Fairfield,  Ct. 

d.  1757#  Fairfield#  Ct. 


f 
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4.35  DAVID  BREADING 

a. 

4.36  MARY  EWING 

at:  on : 

had  ch.  * 

5.13  JAK53  B READING  b.  Scotland 

d. 

4.37  NATHANIEL  EWI NO 

m. 

4.33  RACHEL  PORTER 

at:  $  Scotland  on: 

had  ch.: 

5.14  A'JN  EWINO  b.  (on  the  Atlantic) 

5.15  NATHANIEL  EWING 

5.16  JOHN  EWING 

5.17  GEORGS  SWING 

5.18  CHARLES  EWING 


SIXTH  GENERATION 


5.05  JONATHON  OSBOURNS 
sl .  1 3  c 

5*03  A  NOT  SAN70  Vp 

aH  Ivew  haven.  Conn.  or»:  Sept.  9,  1723 
liad  ch . : 


m.  2nd 

5.19  BEULAH  WILMOT  (widow  of  EZEXIEL  WILMOT) 
at:  j-lew^Haven,  Conn,  on:  July  23,  1743 
had  ch.: 

6.01  THOMAS  OSBOURNE  b.  May  17,  1743 

Now  Haven,  Conn, 
d.  c.  1330 

Peter3burgh,  Ind. 

5.04  GABRIEL  BUTCHER 

in. 

5  *05  HLIEABETT5  KHICSEBSACOR 

at:  ’talii’bury,  Conn.,  on:  Jan.  7,  1722 
had  ch.: 

(Note:  For  Complete  list  see  "Dutcher  Family”) 

6.02  ELIZABETH  DUTCHER  b.  c.  1753 

a.  c.  1330,  Petersburg^ 
Ind. 

5.06  JOHN  LAUQHLIN 
a.  lat 

5.20  _ 

at:  on: 

had  ch.: 

6.03  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN,  b.  1737 

d.  1313,  Cumberland  Co. 
Pa. 


,d  tKIJHSUAJ  E3CKAXSJA  £0.d 
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6.04  HUGH  LAUGHLIN,  b.  1750,  Bladen  County,  N.C. 

d.  1B13,  Fayette  Co.,  Fa. 

6.05  ROBERT  LAUGHLIN  b. 

(3. 


si,  2nd 

5.21  elincb 


at: 

on: 

had  ch.: 

6.05 

MATTHEW  LAUGHLIN,  b. 

d. 

1709 

6.07 

PAUL  LAUGHLIN  b. 

d . 

1762 

6.03 

DR.  THOMAS  LAUGHLIN 

b.  1765 

d. 

6.03 

JGKN  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

d. 

HUGH 

LAUGHLIN 

ta. 


5.22  _ _ 

at:  ont 

had  ch.j 

6.10  MARY  LAUGHLIN  b. 

d. 

6.11  JOHN  LAUGHLIN  b. 

d. 

|  5.08  WILLIAM  LfUGHLIN 

*  7*1 

5.22  MARY  ATCHISON _ 

at:  on: 

had  ch . : 


oli’j 


*  ' 

ro.e 

S3, 5 
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6.12 

ATCHISON  LAUGHLIN,  b. 

d. 

1756 

1025 

6.13 

JAKES  LAUGHLIN,  b. 

d. 

1772 

• 

6.14 

JOHN  LAUGHLIN  b . 

d. 

1774 

6.13 

WILLIAM  LAUGIiLIN  b. 

d. 

1780 

6.16 

MANY  LAUGHLIN  b. 

d. 

5*09 

5*23 

JAMBS 

MARY  * 

LAUGHLIN 

at :  on: 

had  ch.: 

6.17 

MARY  LAUGHLIN,  b.  1759 

d. 

6.13 

t 

JAMES  LAUGHLIN,  b. 

d.  1794 

6.19 

JOHN  LAUGHLIN,  b. 

d. 

6.20 

ROBERT  LAUGHLIN,  b.  1763 

d. 

6.21 

HUGH  LAUGHLIN,  b,  1771 

d.  1830 

,  Fayette 

•-  • 

6.22 

WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN,  b.  1769 

d. 

5*13 

JAStSS 

BREADING 

St. 

ANNEWTJiO 

a£  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  County,  Pa, 
on: 

had  ch. : 


Pa  a 


cCVX  .d 

si. a 

' 

• 

d  tKXJHOUAJ  TP.SaOfl 

f  MAXJJI* 

SS.d 

£  xci^r  ;  "  r 


6.23  NATHANIEL  B READING  b.  Mar.  1751, 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


d. 


Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


6.24  MARY  A  Nil  BREADING  b.  1732 

--  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 


d. 


6.25  DAVID  DREADING  b. 

d. 


Fayette  Co,,  Pa. 


Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


5.15  NATH, AN  ILL  EWING 

5.24  MARY  OSBORNS 
at: 

had  ch.: 


6.2 6  MARY  EWING 

6.27  ADLAI  EWING 

GEORGE  STRING 

Ux. 


on: 


b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 


5.17 

5.25 


at : 

had  ch.: 

6.28  WILLIAM  EWING 


6.29  SAMUEL  EWING 


on: 


b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 


5.26  ALEXANDER  WILSON  ,  b.  Northern  Ireland, Aug.  2,  165 6 

d.  Northern  Ireland, June  18,  1743 
n, 

5.27  CHRISTIANA  CUNNINGHAM 

Xt:  Northern  Ireland  on:  Dec.  1,  1726 
had  ch.: 

6.30  ALEXANDER  WILSON,  b.  Cct.  4,  1727 

_  “  ^  Northern  Ireland 

d.  July  9,  1315 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

320  (Dunlop’s  Creek  Cemetery) 


T.  '0^50  VI,  £ 


OMXVJ  HAI.UIV  Ci.d 


C^IWS  J31KA8  fcS.d 


WILLIAM  BROWN 


5.10 

m. 

5.23  _ _ 

at;  on: 

had  ch.r 

6.31  JOSIAH  BROWN,  b. 

d. 


5.11  JACOB  HART 

5.29  SUSANNAH**  _ 

st  DeJhkm,  lias  a.,  oai  ,  1742 

had  ch.j 


6.32  STEPHEN  HART 

6.33  JACOB  HART 


b.  Mar.  21,  1735 
Dedham,  ^ss. 

d. 

b.  Dec.  3,  1733,  ditto 

d. 


6.34  WILLIAM  HART 


6.35  CATHERINE  HART 


(JACOB  m.  2nd) 

5 • 30  SARAH  FARRINGTON 

at:  Dedham,  Mass, 
had  ch. 

6.36  ABNER  HART 

6.37  SUSANNA  HART 
6 . 33  REBECK AH  KART 

6.39  SARAH  HART 

6.40  SARAH  HART 

6.41  ANNE  HART 

6.42  SETH  HART 

6.43  Tabatha  HART 

6.44  JACOB  HART 

6.45  RUSSELL  HART 

6.46  FRANCIS  KART 


b.  Dec •  8,  1740,  ditto 

d. 

b.  April  3,  1742,  ditto 

a. 


on:  Nov.  7,  1774 


b.  Feb.  1,  1746,  Dedham,  Kasa. 
b.  Apr.  13,  1747, 
b.  Dec.  8,  1743, 

(d.  at  age  of  1  1/2  yrs.) 

b.  Dec.  29,  1733,  Dedham,  Mass 

b.  Nov •  24,  1755, 

b.  Feb.  8,  1757 

b.  Aug.  12,  1759 

b.  Apr.  16,  1761 

b.  Doc.  29,  1763 

b.  Feb.  10,  1766 


* wc  oi. e 

*  _ _  _  8S..5 


:  ,s-\  Jvl  I  ri.j  a  Its  *t) 


(bnS  .a  aODAt) 
•do  bed 


HMH  KARA 2 

Tfl  AT  Ik^AaXT 

44.  d 

64.6 

5.31 

5.32 

5.12 

5.33 


REV .  JON  VTKON  EDWARDS  (1703 7 1753 ) 
(Son  01  »i:v,  Timothy  Edwards ) 
m. 

SARAH  PIEREPONT  STODDARD 


a- : 

had  ch.: 

6.47  ESTHER  EDWARDS 
(she  was  one  of 

JEHU  FAJTvR 

El. 

SARAH _ 

at  Reading,  Ct.  oni 
had  ch.J 

6.43 

6.49 

6.50  CATHERINE  BURR 

6.51 

6.?2  AARON  BURR 


on: 


b. 

d. 

thirteen  children) 


1738 


b. 

d. 


b.  Jan.  4,  1716 
d. 


S£.d 


SEVENTH  GEM EH AT ION 


6.01 


6.02 


6.04 


THOMAS  OSBOURNE 


ffl 

i-'T  .TV  A BETH  BUTCHER 

St:  «” 

ted  ch. i 

7.01  THOMAS  OSBOURNE 

b. 

d. 

7.02  EBER  OSBOURNE 

b. 

d. 

7.03  JOHN  OSBOURNE 

b. 

d. 

7.04  ELIAS  OSBOURNE 

b. 

d. 

7.05  WILL  OSBOURNE 

b « 
d. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

f.nfi  ELIZABETH  OSBOURNE 

b •  Jims  21 f  1 30 6 
Kingston,  N.7. 
d.  Dec.  24,  l69o 

Petersburg)!,  Ind. 

HUGH  LAUQHLIN 
m. 

MARY  ANN  BREADING 
r-fR — “  on; 

had  ch • : 

7.0?  ALEXANDER  LAUGKLIN 

b. 

d. 

7.03  JAMES  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

d. 

b. 
d  • 


7 .09  ADAM  LAUQHLIN 


WHUOLSO  JJIV  ^O.V 


J.iO  fcilrf 


JOHN  LAUGHLIN 


6.05 

6.53 


7  .10 

7.11 

7.12 

7.13 

7.14 

7.15 

ROBERT  LAUGHLIN 

HI  9 

at: 

had  ch.: 

7#l6  MARGARET  LAUGHLIN 

7 . 17  SARAH  LAUGHLIN 

7.13  ADAM  LAUGHLIN 

7.19  ISABELLA  LAUGHLIN 

7.20  MARY  LAUGHLIN 


b.  Jan.  9,  1777 
York  Co.,  Pa. 
d.  Oct.  11,  1851 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio 

b. 

d.  Feb.  29,  1851 


d.  ,  1313  v 

(Amy,  War  of  lo!2) 

b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 


d. 

b.  Oct.  24,1733 
d. 

b.  Oct.  4,  1735 
d. 

b.  Feb.  10,  1733 
d.  (infancy) 

b.  Feb.  15#  1739 
d. 


NATHANIEL  LAUGHLIN 
HUGH  LAUGHLIN 

CRAWFORD  LAUGHLIN 
DAVID  LAUGHLIN 
MARGARET  LAUGHLIN 


on  April  5*  1731 

b.  Jan.  1,  1782 


HUK0VAJ  MAH  AS  yi.\ 


86TX  *01  ,<i 


7.21 

ELIZABETH  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

July  20,  1791 

d. 

7.22 

ROBERT  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

Feb.  3,  1794 

d . 

7.23 

ISABELLA  CRAWFORD 

LAUGHLIN 

b. 

April  8,  1796 

d. 

7.24 

NANCY  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

Mar.  6,  1799 

t 

d. 

7.23 

CATHERINE  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

June  10,  lSOO 

d. 

6.30 

ALEXANDER  WILSON 

6.54 

debohah  McWilliams 

at : 

on  May  9,  1759 

had  ch.: 

7.26 

SARAH  WILSON  b. 

. 

d. 

j 

7  *27 

JAMES  WILSON  b . 

K 

d. 

k 

7.23 

SAMUEL  WILSON  t 

■  € 

1. 

7.29 

ALEXANDER  WILSON  t 

. 

(3 

1. 

7.30 

THOMAS  WILSON  fc 

<3 

l. 

7.31 

DEBORAH  WILSON  b 

•  Feb. 

2,  1731 

d 

.  Jan. 

20.  1863,  Guernsey 

Co. 

,  Ohio 

1 

7.32 

JOHN  WILSON  b 

. 

7.33 

d 

• 

MARGARET  WILSON  b 

. 

d. 


rr<:c: 
J?.v  O 


^oearw  a© At 

TS.T 

\ 

KOf'JIW  J2VMA8 

•  OSJIW  flJKIftAXSJA 

HOSJIW  J.AMOHT 

0£.T 

ol^O  t.cO 

ec.Y 

6.42  SETH  HART 

i>l  * 

6.55  MARY  KINGS  WRY 

eX:  V/alpoie,  Mass.  on  May  3,  1736 
had  ch. : 


7.34 

LEWIS  HART 

7.35 

POLICY  HART 

7.36 

SUSANNAH  HART 

7.37 

FRANCIS  HART 

b.  July  29,  1737 
Y/alpole,  Macs. 

d , 

b.  Aug.  19.  1791 
Deerlng,  M.H. 

d. 

b.  May  28,  1793 
Deerlng,  N.H. 
d. 

b.  Mar.  17,  1796, 
Dee  ring.,  N.H. 

d. 


6.23  NATHANIEL  BREADING 

4il  C 

6.26  mary  Bang 

at  on 

had  che: 

7.38  JAMES  £•  .BREADING  b.  Oct.  19,  1739 

Payette  Co.,  ?a. 
d.  Nov,  19,  1363 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 


6.25  DAVID  BREADING 

m. 

ELIZABETH  CLARK 

at;  Lancaster,  Pa.  on  ,  1735 

had  ch.: 


7.39  CLARK  BREADING 

(a  number  of  other  children  who 
died  of  yellow  fever  in 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


6.23 

WILLIAM  EWING 

a. 

6.57 

MARY 

at ; 

had  ch.: 

on; 

7.40  ELIZABETH  EWING 

b. 

d. 

6.29 

SAMUEL  EWING 

ni. 

6.53 

ELIZABETH  REDMAN 

at: 

had  ch . : 

on; 

7.41  ELIZA  ANN  EWI NO 

b. 

d. 

6.31 

JOSIAH  SHOWN 

a. 

6.59 

MARY  KERVEY 

at: 

had  ch.; 

on: 

7.42  LINDA  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

7.43  JANE  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

7.44  RUTH  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

7.45  WILLIAM  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

7.46  ELIJAH  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

7.47  ANDREW  BROWN 

b. 

d. 


■-  •/.  —  - 


Hwoaa  AOMivi 

Etf.T 

t 

at: 


on: 


had  eh.: 

7.48  JOHN  PINK  b.  c  1790,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

d.  Kay  4,  1829*  Petersburg# 
(one  of  ten  children)  Ir*d. 

6.52  RSV\  AARON  BURR 

til, 

6.47  ESTHER  EDWARDS 

At:  on: 

had  ch. : 

7.49  SARAH  BURR  b. 


7.50  AARON  BURR 


b. 

d. 


EIGHTH  GENERATION 


7 . 06  ELIZ  ABSTH  OSBOURNS 
nH  1st  * 

7  .43  JOHN  FINN 

at  Fetersburgh,  Indiana  on  Sept.  7#  lt>24 
had  ch . : 


3.01  SARAH  JANE  FINN  b.  July  29,  1325 

"  '  ”  Petersburg*!,  Ind. 

d.  July  13,  l3j6 
Petersburg*!,  Ind. 


8.02  JOHN  D.  FINN 


b. 

d. 


Feb.  4,  1829, 
Petersburg,  Ind. 
June  18,  1352, 

M  »  *  i* 


m,  2nd 

7.52  DAVIT)  MILEY 

at  Peters burgh,  Ind.  on  Nov.  16,  1831 

7.53  PAUL  TISLOW  (immigrant  In  1776  from  Germany) 

*T* 

7.54  ELEANOR  ASHBY 

at  Fetera&urgh,  Indiana  on  April  12,  1S21 
had  ch.i 


8.03 


RICKARD  DANIEL  TISLOW 


b.  £  1325 

Petersburg*!,  Ind 
d.  1866 

Petersburgh,  Ind 


7.10  JOHN  LAUGHLIM 

m. 

7.31  DEBORAH  UILSON 

at  Fayette  Co*,  Pa.  on  Jan. 
had  ch.: 


17,  1804 


'•  :  .e  ,  ■  ...  ’ 


ti^.Y 

C‘vBX  o  .1-  ^  _  :  :  gtKIKAQ  QPAVOXK 

Hj  :c  id  i£*T 

J.rio  fc&rl 


7.55 


8.04  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN 


3.05  HUGH  LAUGHLIN 


8.06  MARY  3.  LAUGHLIN 


8.07  MARGARET  LAUGHLIN 


b.  Jan.  31 ,  1305 
Eric,  Pa. 
d.  Sept.  23,  1339 

b.  Aug.  21,  1806 
Erie,  Pa. 
d.  April  24,  1837 

b.  Mar.  3,  1309 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio 
d.  Sept.  18,  1331 

b .  Mar.  3,  1811, 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio 
d.  Nov.  25,  1352 


8.08  THOMAS  WILSON  LAUGHLIN  b.  Apr.  13,  1813 

Guernsey  Cc , ,  Ohio 


8.09  JOHN  LAUGHLIN 


8.10  DEBORAH  LAUGHLIN 


8.11  JAKES  LAUGHLIN 


7.07  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN 

m. 


at 

had  ch.i 

8 . 12  WILLI AM  LAUGHLIN 

8.13  (dau.)  LAUGHLIN 


on 


d.  Nov.  21,  1900 

b.  July  6,  1813 

Cue msey  Co.,  Chi  o 

d.  Mar.  9, 


b.  Nov.  30,  181? 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio 
d.  Nov.  19,  1833 

b.  Feb.  23,  1821 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio 
d.  Apr.  22,  1902 


b. 
d . 

b. 

d. 


1812  (War) 


.  if: 

SO* I  lSJ$  *xqA  . Jb 

KIJHOUAJ  HEGKAX2JA  YO.T 


t.rfo  bsd 

uua 0 rJAJ  M  A  JLL2IW  SI ,  8 

£1.8 


8.14  (diu.) 

LAUQHLIN 

b . 

8.15  ISABEL  LAUQHLIN 

d. 

b. 

d. 

7.13 

CRAWFORD  LAUQHLIN 

7.56 

ra. 

at 

had  ch.i 

on 

80I6 

LAUOHLIH 

b. 

d . 

0.17 

LAUQHLIN 

b. 

d. 

8.13 

LAUOHLIH 

b. 

d. 

8.19 

LAUGHLIN 

b . 

d. 

7.14 

8. 

DAVID  LAUQHLIN 

jj 

DEBORAH  WILSON 

at : 

had  oh. 1 

on 

8.ao 

LAUQHLIN 

b 

d 

7.09 

7.57 

ADAM  LATTGHLIM 

m. 

at 

had  ch . 1 

on 

8.21  Rev. 

LAUQHLIN 

8.22 

LAUQHLIN 

a  o*  tx  cr 


SS.8 


*I.T 

.8 


7.22 

ROBERT  LAUGHLIN 

m. 

7.53 

MARY  LYNCH 

at  on 

had  ch.: 

8.23  ELIZABETH  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

d. 

8.24  HUGH  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

d. 

8.23  MARGARET  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

d. 

7.34 

LEWIS  HART 

7.59 

m. 

At  Sharon,  Vermont ,  on 
had  ch.s 

8.26  FRANKLIN  NORRIS  HART 

b. 

d. 

7.37 

FRANCIS  HART 

n i  o 


7.60  HANNAH  _ 

at  Sharon,  Vermont  on: 
had  eh.: 

8.27  CHARLES  R.  HART  b. 


8.28  ROYAL  H.  HART  b. 


8.29  HANNAH  M.  HART  b. 


b. 

d. 


1824, 

1903, 


Version  t 
Oakland 
Calif 


8.30  FANNY  E.  HART 


•-  •  .  • 


.......  _  _ _ _ HA,  'AH  Od.Y 


TRAJi  .2  YVMAH  C£.8 


7.29  ALEXANDER  WILSON 

Hu 

7 . 6l  MARGARET  LAUG}ILINT 

at  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  on 
had  ch. : 

8.  DEBORAH  WILSON  b. 

d. 


7 .38  JAMES  E.  BREADINQ 

Hu 

7.4°  ELIZABETH  EWING 

at  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  on 
(no  ciilldren) 


7.62 


JOHN  T.  STEVENSON 

s. 

ELIZA  ANN  EWINGS 
at"  ’ 

had  ch.: 


on 


3.31  ADLAI  EWING  STEVENSON  b. 

d. 


7.63 

7.64 


a. 

Jf - 

had  ch.: 


ROBE 


on 


8.32  SARAH  ROBS 

8.33  JAHE  ROBE 


7.45  WILLIAM  BROWN 

m . 

7 .65  HANNAH  MILLIGAN 
a£  * 

had  ch.: 


on 


b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 


1818 

1887 


o*.V 


4$.  V 


- 

KAflfr.V.m  HAH1IAH  ed •  T 


7.66 

7.6? 


7.68 

7.69 


8.34 

JOS I AH  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

8.35 

JOHN  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

8.36 

VINCENT  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

6.37 

> 

CYNTHIA  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

8.33 

SARAH  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

8.39 

ANNA  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

8.40 

Wra.  WILSON  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

8.41 

iraGH  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

TODD 

~  pr-  — 

_ _ NEELEY 

at  on 

had  eh.t 

8.42  JAMB  TODD  b. 

West  Alexander, 

<3. 

_ _ CUNNINGHAM 

m. 

_ NEELEY 

at  on 

had  ch.i 


Va. 


5€.6 

KVOHS  HAHAii 

ea.T 


7.70  JOHN  T.  STEVE?? SOM 

m. 

7.41  ELIZA  ANN  EWINQ 

at 

had  ch.: 


on 


8.46  ADLAI  EWING  STEVENSON 
(V.P.  of  the  U.S.) 


NINTH  GSNE RATI ON 


8  .01  SARAH  JANE  FINN 

8 . 03  RICH A PD  DANIEL  TISLOW 

at  Petersourgh,  IndT  on  Mar.  4,  1852 
had  ch. : 


9.01 

ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  TISLOW 

b.  Dec.  16,  1855 
Petsrsburgh,  Ind 

d . 

buried  Chico, 
Calif. 

9.02 

ADELINE  TISLOW 

b. 

d. 

9.03 

SALLY  TISLOW 

b. 

d. 

ra. 

2nd 

LEWIS 

ASH 

at  Pe 

tersburgh,  Ind.  on 

had  ch .  ♦. 

9.04 

JOHN  ASH 

b. 

Petersburg^,  Ind . 

d . 


Texas 

8.04  ALEXANDER  LATJGHLIN 

8.32  SARAH  RC?E 

at  Lore  City,  Ohio  on  Sept.  8,  182? 
had  ch. i 

9.05  DEBORAH  LAUOHLIN  b.  June  3,  lS2S  Lore  City,  OHIO 

d,  Dec.  13,  1903 

9.06  JCSIAH  ROBE  LAUOHLIN  b.  Oct.  18,  1829  M 

d.  Dec.  6,  1912 

9.07  DAVID  FRAME  LAUOHLIN  b.  July  27,  1833  * 

d.  May  17,  1926 


o  op 
ooO 


.4 


'  ;  -  .  - ; ,  3 

t  .no  h&ti 


•  cf 

HJ.Jt  DUAJ  3MAHK  CXVAO 

9.03  JANE  LAUGKLIN 


b 


1835  Lore  City, 
Ohio 

d  .  infant 


9.09  MARY  BRADINO  LAUGKLIN  b.  Nov.  3,  1837  Lore 

City,  Ohio 
d.  Dec.  10,  1324 

9.10  ALEXANDER  WILSON  LAUGHLIH  b.  May  18,  1840 

Lore  City,  Ohio 
d.  Aug.  13,  1323 

9.11  THOMAS  ALVAN  LAUGKLIN  b.  1843 

Lore  City,  Ohio 
d.  July  9,  1362 


9.12  ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUGKLIN  b.  April  4,  1845 

Lore  City,  Ohio 
d.  July  27,  1931 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

9.13  JAMES  HUGH  LAUGKLIN  b.  1847 

Lore  City,  Ohio 

d. 

California  ? 

8.05  HUGH  LAUGKLIN 

8.44  SUSAN  SCHWARTZ 

at  Fayette  Co.,  Pa .  on 
had  ch. : 


9.14  CHRISTIAN  LAUGHLIH 

9.15  MARK  LAUGKLIN 

9.16  MARGARET  LAUGHLIH 


b. 

d. 

b. 

Fayette  Co.  Pa. 

d. 

b. 

Fayette  Co.  Pa. 


d 


■ 


KIJHOUAJ  SKAL  80*12 


■  •  "  :  \x -vr  a  £ 


■■ 


&THAWK08  MA8lie  441.8 


.<s 


,d 


8.41 

8.42 


9.17 

ROBERT  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

(Poll Is ton, 

d . 

Ind.) 

9.18 

IVA  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

Fayette  Co. 

d. 

Pa. 

9.19 

AMY  LAUGHLIN 

b. 

Payette  Co. 

d. 

Pa. 

HUGH  BROWN 

1*1 

JANE  TCDD 

at  on 

had  ch.: 

9.20 

WILLIAM  TODD  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

9.21 

HANNAH  M.  BROWN 

b. 

d. 

9.22 

MARTHA  JANE  BROWN 

b.  1844, 

Guernsey 

9.23  MARY  BROWN 

9.24  MOLLIE  BROWN 

9.25  JOSEPH  BROWN 

9.26  EVA  BROWN 

9.27  HENRY  MARTIN  BROWN 


d.  1915 »  Escondido, 
Calif,  buried  at 
Belle  Center,  Ohio 

b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 

b. 

d. 


Ot^'. 


HIJHOVAJ  TfiaaOH 


■ 


8.0 8  THOMAS  WILSON  LAUGKLIN 

8.33  JAMS  ROBE 

a£  on 

had  eh.t 


8.26  FRANKLIN  NO  WHS  KART 


Hi  . 

8  .45  JEANETTE  EVERETTS 

at  Vermont,  on 

had  ch.: 


1351 


9.28  OLIVIER  FRANKLIN  HART 


b. 

d. 


9.29  ORLANDO  ELTON  HART 


b.  Sept.  23,  1854 
Niles,  Ill. 
d.  1917 

Chico,  Calif. 


b. 

d. 


9.30  IDA  HART 


.6 


■PIAH  Adi  OC.e 


TENTH  GENERATION 


9.29  ORLANDO  ELTON  HA  ITT 

KiT 

9.01  ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  TI3L0W 

at  PexWrsDurgh,  Inu.  on  March  1,  1877 
had  ch, : 

10.01  RICHARD  FRANKLIN  HART  b.  Waucon,  Iowa 

d.  Olympia,  Wash. 

10.02  GERTRUDE  ELEANOR  HART  b.  July  1,  1830 

Waucon,  Icwa 
d.  Nov.  1918 

Chico,  Calif. 

10.03  JESSIE  WARREN  KART  b. 

d. 

10.04  LILY  ROSE  HART  b. 

d. 

10.03  PANSY  AGNES  HART  b. 

d. 

10.06  MARY  ADELINE  HART  b. 

Parsons,  Kans. 

d. 

10.07  SARAH  JEANETTE  HART  b. 

Par 3  on  s,  Kan  3  * 

d. 

9 . 32  JAMES  B.  BARKER 
'"m. 

ADELINE  TISLOW 

at  Peters burgh,  Ind.  on  April  9,  1873 
had  eh.: 

b. 
d. 


10.44  ELEANOR  BARKER 


.  -  :vi\  50,  OX 


15- AH  aniJSOA  YRAK  30.01 


fhxfas  ho.iahji  M.oi 


9.12  ROBERT  WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN 

ni  © 

9.22  MARTHA  JANS  3R0WM 

at  On  Feb.  8,  1867 

had  ch.: 


10.03  LAURA  LAUGHLIN  b.  Cot.  31,  1867 

Ball©  Centre,  Ohio 

d . 

10.09  JULIA  MAY  LAUGHLIN  b.  Aug.  7,  1369 

Belle  Centre,  Ohio 

d. 

10.10  AGNES  LAUGHLIN  b.  JUNE  18,  1871 

Belle  Centre,  Ohio 

d  • 

10.11  ARTHUR  A.  LAUGHLIN  b.  April  4,  1875 

d. 


10.12  HARRISON  H.  LAUGHLIN  b.  July  8,  1876 


d. 


9.31 

9.05 


10.13  HUGH  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN  b.  Oct.  23,  1873 

d.  Sept.  4,  1830 


10.14  ROBERT  LE  ROY  LAUGHLIN 


WILLIAM  B.  JOHNSON 

Lil  • 

DEBORAH  LAUGHLIN 

at  auernaey  Oo.,  Ohio  on 
had  ch. : 


b.  Dec.  21,  1885 
Ada,  Ohio 
d.  Kov.  24,  1919 

SattuE.  Ckh^,  Mich. 

©AKH  IUU  Cef-AETSR|^  K'rlSSi  $ 


j 


■ 


■  .3  ■'  .ci  M [DItaj  mxiUA  mm  ei.oi 


t.ria  bail 


9. 

9.21 


10.15 

JENNIE  M.  JOHNSON 

b. 

d. 

Aug.  1,  1854 

10.16 

EMILY  ANN  JOHNSON 

b. 

d. 

Oct.  24,  1856 

10.17 

ALVAH  WILSON  JOHNSON 

b. 

d. 

Aug.  22,  i860 

10.18 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON  b. 

d. 

Kar.  4,  I8S3 

10.19 

SARAH  BELLE  JOHNSON 

b. 

d. 

Sept.  6,  1866 
Infancy 

10.20 

LILLIE  JENNETTA 
JOHNSON 

b. 

d. 

June  21,  1863 

JOHN  B 

.  LAUGHLIN 

ci. 


HANNAH  M.  BROWN 


at 

had  ch 

on  Dec. 

• : 

10.21 

ADA  JANE  LAUGHLIN 

10.22 

SARAH  CELL A  LAUGHLIN 

10.23 

Infant  daughter 

10.24 

MARY  ELIZABETH 

LAUGHLIN 

10.25 

Infant  daughter 

10.26  LELIA  ANNA  LAUGHLIN 
10.2?  HUGH  FARIS  LAUGHLIN 


17#  1856 


b.  Sept.  11 ,  1857 
d. 

b.  Sept.  11,  1859 
d.  July  1,  1394 

b.  Hay  13,  1862 
d.  Kay  15,  1862 


b.  Aug.  1,  1363 
d. 

b.  Aug.  23,  1866) 
d.  Aug.  28,  1866) 

)  twins 

b.  Aug.  28,  1366) 
d.  ) 

b.  June  13,  1859 

d. 


r*  /i  ~. 
KJ’JtrZ 


noeia.tt  ,m 


os.  ox 


. 


^  *1  .  d 

- 


i  .do  b«d 


HIvlMOUAJ 

es.ox 

«AV  k-> 


9.33 

9.09 


10.23  WILEHMA  BLANCHE  LAUOHLXN  b.  Sept. 

d. 

10.29  KA3EL  CLARE  LAUQHLIN  b.  Jan.  6 

d. 

_ _ CLARK 

ra. 

MARY  3 RAPING  LAUSHLIN 

at  on 

had  ch.: 

10.30 


10.31 


6,  1872 
»  1877 


KXJHMWJ  SSAJ3  J3&AM  QS.OX 


■ 

eleventh  generation 


10.14 

10.05 


ROBERT  LE  HOY  LAUGHLIN 

inT 


PANSY  AGNES  HART 

at 

had  ch. j 


on  April  10,  1907 


11.01  ELIZA3ETH'  ELEANOR  LAUGHLIN  b.  Mar.  9,  1908 

San  Joae,  Calif. 


10.32 

10.08 


11.02 

RUTH  EVELYN  LAUGHLIN 

b.  Oct.  20,  1910 
Kenton,  Ohio 

11.03 

ROSE  LILLIAN  LAUGHLIN 

b.  Oct.  25,  1512 
Martin,  Klch. 

11.04 

ROBERT  ELTON  LAUGHLIN 

b.  Aug.  1,  1914 
Eecondido,  Calif 

11.05 

DAVID  HART  LAUGHLIN 

b.  Nov.  21,  1917 
Martin,  Mich. 

NORTEL 

LOGEE 

ux  • 

LAURA  LAUGHLIN 

at : 

on:  Mar. 

17.  1886 

had  ch 

•  1 

11.06 

Infant 

b.  Mar.  9,  1837 
d.  Mar.  9,  1887 

11.07 

FLOYD  EMERSON  LOGEE 

b.  Jan.  10,  1839 

11.08 

DWIGHT  FRANCIS  LOGEE 

b.  Sep.  12,  1895 

11.09 

ROBERT  DANIEL  LOGEE 

b.  Feb.  9»  1899 

T£8£  . d 


3n*lnl  SO.  XI 

SHDOJ  CYOJa  TO.  XX 


S  DOJ  8I0KA)'i*  THOIwa  80.  XX 


330GJ  jama  Tsadoa  eo.xx 


on  Aug.  9,  1837 


10.33  OLIVER  BELL 

a. 

10.09  JULIA  MAY  LAUSKLIN 

at 

had  ch.: 

11.11  CAL'/IN  ROE  DELL  b.  July  21,  1833 

11.12  ARTHUR  CARL  BELL  b.  Apr.  17,  1892 

11.13  MARY  MAY  BELL  b.  Jan.  1,  1397 

11.14  MARTHA  ELIZABETH  BELL  h.  Nov.  8,  1906 


10.34 

10.10 


KEY. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  HAMILTON 

m « 


AGNES  L -MIG  KLIN 

at 

(no  children) 


on  July  27,  1893 


10.11 

10.35 


ARTHUR  A ,  LAUQHLIN 

sTT  “ 

XOASTCNER 

aw 

had  ch.: 

11.10  JUDITH  LAUGKLIN 


on  June  21, 
b. 


1905 


10.36  MORRIS  RUSSELL  WOLFE 

— 

10.02  GERTRUDS  ELEANOR  KART 

at  lai'sons,  IvansTon  June  ,  1902  • 
had  ch.: 

11:15  RICHARD  RUSSELL  WOLFE  b.  Sept.  24,  1907 

Parsons,  Kana. 

10.01  RICKARD  FRANKLIN  HART 

a. 

10.37  CCLIA  COLEY 
at  Chicago,  Ill. 
had  ch.: 


on: 


eo.oi 


* 


' 


11.16 


FRANKLIN  HART 


11.17  IRVING  HART 

11.18  ALBERT  HART 

11.19  EARNEST  HART 


b. 

b. 

b. 

b. 


10.38  WM.  LE  ROY  BAIRD 

in. 

10.21  ADA  JANS  LMJOHLIN 

at  on  Dec.  13,  1877 

had  ch.: 

11.20  AMELIA  MILLIGAN  BAIRD  b.  Dec.  31,  1S80 

11.21  HUGH  ALEXANDER  BAIRD  b.  Oct.  23,  1832 


10.39  REV.  FRANK  FBRRAL  BROWN 

—— — 

10.22  SARAH  OELI.A  LAUGHLIN 

at  on  Aug.  9,  1893 

had  ch.i 


10.40  ROBERT  CHALMERS  ROSE 

57 

10.26  LELIA  ANNA  L AUOHLIN 
at 

had  ch.: 


on  Aug.  20,  1883 


- 


ss  .Of 

t,do  bad 


10.41  JOHN  MILES  RODE 


m. 

10.23  WILEMMA  BLANCHE  LATJGHLIN 

on  April  3,  1334 

had  ch.s 

11.26  RALPH  WILLIAM  ROBE  b.  Kay  1,  1835 


11.2?  ROSS  LAU3HLIN  ROBE  b.  Aug.  3#  1837 


11.28  ORELLA  MILLIGAN  ROBE  b.  Oct.  6,  1893 


11.23  JOHN  CLIFTON  ROBE  b.  Mar.  21,  1904 


10.42  PERCY  D.  BARTLETT 

ml 

10.07  SARAH  JEANETTE  HART 

at" Chico,  California  on 

had  ch. ; 

11.30  MARY  JEANETTE  BARTLETT  b. 


11.31  PHYLLIS  BARTLETT  b. 

10.43  REV.  DONALD  GORDON  STEWART 

HI  -  - 

10.06  MARY  ADELINE  HART 

at  Chico,  California,  on: 
had  ch.: 

11.32  KENSY  DAVID  sfpART  b. 


11.33  CLARA  JANE  STEWART  b. 


10.45  WALTER  RAY  SNODGRASS 

10.44  ELEANOR  BARKER 

a t  Tndianapoi is,  Ind.  on: 
(no  children) 


i .  tio  bmi 

.  TRAWjfg  ama  Y8K3J?  se.xx 


c :ons  y  p  r -  rxjw  £A,ox 

mi,  ox 


TWELFTH  OENER ATI ON 


11.15  RICHARD  RUSSELL  WOLFE 

ui  e 

11.01  ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  LAUGHLIN 

at  £os c on ,  ?'ia s 3 .  IbTZ  Joan  the  Evangelist) 
on  June  17,  1930 
had  ch.: 

12.01  ELIZABETH  GERTRUDE  WOLFE  b.  Har.  10,  1940 

Chicago,  Ill. 


11.34  MARION  E.  COCK 

ET 

11.03  ROSE  LILLIAN  LAUGHLIN 
at  Reno,  aevaaa 
had  ch.: 

12.02  KAY  ROBYN  COCK 


11.04  ROBERT  ELTON  LAUGHLIN 

~  sTI 

11.35  PHYLLIS  IRENE  HOPKINS 

at  Carson  City,- Nevada  on  July  7,  1933 


11.05  DAVID  HART  LAUGHLIN 
11.36  MARGARET  BETTS 


at  Ber»Cxey,  California  on 
had  ch. : 

Oct.  5/  1949 

12.03 

ROBERT  BETTS  LAUGHLIN 

b.  Nov.l, 

1950 

Visalia, 

Calif 

12.04 

MARGARET  LAUGHLIN 

b.  Kay  13, 

1952 

Visalia, 

Calif 

d.  Deo.  8, 

1952 

on  Dec.  18,  1936 


b.  July  7,  1933 
Chico;  Calif. 


h«i  ec.xx 


.xx 

tr  ■ -j 'inn ah  se.xx 


12.05  MARGARET  LAUGHLIN  b.  Oct.  l6,  1953 

Visalia,  Calif 


11.37  CECIL  ARM 

El  o 

11.14  MARTHA  ELIZABETH  BELL 
at~  ~ 

had  ch  •  t 

12.06  RICHARD  ARN  b. 


12.07  JOHN  ARN  b. 


11.33  BUPSTTE  WYLIE 

51. 

11.10  JUDITH  LAUOHLIN 

at  on 

had  ch. 

12.03  LAIRD  WYLIE  b. 


12.09  b. 


TSHAOHA#  eo.SX 


INDEX 

0  F 

PERSONS 


Notes  The  names  In  this  Index  Include  all  or 
those  from  the  Genealogical  Tables, 
iney  are  alphabetically  arranged.  They 
are  Identified  here  by  their  serial 
number  In  the  Tables.  Having  located 
any  person  from  the  alphabetical  list, 
they  can  then  readily  be  found  in  the 
Tables. 


' 


Cecil 

John 

Martha  (Boll) 
Richard 


ASH 


John 

Lewis 

Sarah  Jane  (Finn) 
ASHBY 


Eleanor 

ATCHISON 


Mary 

BAIRS 

Ada  Jane  (Laughiin) 
Ajaelia  Milligan 
Hugh  Alexander 
Williais  Le  Roy 

BARKER 

~  I5F.  James  B, 

Eleanor 

BARTLS? 

Mary  Jeanette 
Percy  D. 

Phyllis 

Sarah  Jeanette  (Hart) 

BETTS 

Margaret 


BELL 

Arthur  Carl 

Calvin  Roe 

Julia  May  (Laughiin) 

Mary  May 

Martha  Elizabeth 

Oliver 


11.37 

12.06 

11-14 

12.05 


9-04 

8.43 

8.01 


7.54 


5.22 


10.21 

11.20 

11.21 

10.33 


9.32 

10.44 


11.30 

10.42 

11.31 

10.07 


11.36 


11.12 

11.11 

10.09 

11.13 

11.14 
10.33 


•v. 


(nlliiiUBd)  9tiaX»  flbA 


: 

it.ii 


.9  canat  .'•■Tf 

-  riAfi  ’ 

•G 


i  9*u^i  j^r 


SX.XI 


ito»d*siI3  £/io*i 


F^A^rn 

(Trad  1  n „  Pradon,  eta#) 

Ann  (£?/inr) 

Clark 
Dovi  5 
David 

Elisabeth  (Clark) 

— li x&beth  (.L^ing) 

J  SJ3  e  3 

domes  Hwlnr 
Very  (hwinr) 

?«:sry  (k-sinc*) 

Kftry  Ann 
Me.  than!  el 

ransPi 

Jannet jl 


Bdcnvy 

Anna 

Andrew 

Cynthia 

Elijah 


Hannah  (‘Ailllgan) 
Hannah  H . 

Henry  Martin 
Jane 

Jan©  (Todd) 

John 


Joseph 
•Tosiah 
Jos iah 

Eindu 

Mar,'  (llervoy) 
Mary 

Martha  Jane 

Moll i 6 

Hufch 

2>«rah 

Vincent 

William 

William 

^  i  ll  1  £;T5  i’i  5, 1  con 
Wi Ilian  Todd 


Q.39 

7*47 

3.3? 

7.46 


P.25 

7.65 


9.21 
9.27 
7.1^3 
8. £2 
89  35 


9.25 

6,31 

8,3li 

7.42 

6.59 


9.23 

9.22 


352 


anat 

siXIot? 


BURR 


Rev.  Aaron 

6.52 

Col .  Aaron 

7-50 

Catherine 

5.33 

Daniel 

4.24 

Esther  (Edwards) 

6.47 

Jehue 

2.05 

Jehue 

3.03 

Jehu 

5.12 

Mary  (Ward) 

3.12 

Sarah  (  ) 

5.33 

Sarah 

7.49 

CLARK 

Elisabeth 

6.56 

Mary  B .  ( L&ughl in ) 

9.33 

9.09 

COE 

Hannah  (Kitchel) 

3.06 

Robert 

3.05 

Sarah 

4.xi 

COLEY 

Tolia 

10.37 

COOK 

~l£ay  Robyn 

12.02 

Marion  E. 

11.34 

Rose  Lillian  (Laughl in) 

11.03 

CUNNINGHAM 

Christiana 

5.27 

(Neeley) 

7.63 

7.69 

BUTCHER 

The  Buys ter,  etc,) 


Cornelius 

3.02 

Cornelius 

4.15 

David 

4.14 

Dlerck  Comelliaon 

2.03 

Dirk 

4.13 

Elizabeth 

6.02 

Elizabette  (Knickerbocker) 

5.05 

DUTCHES  (C ont'd.) 

uaoriei 

Jannetji  (Bressi) 

Leonard  (  ) 

Roeloff 

5.04 

4.27 

3.07 

4.12 

EDWARDS 

£3ther 

Jonathon 

Sarah  Pierepont  (Stoddard) 

6.47 

5.31 

5.32 

EVERETTS 

Jeanette 

8.45 

EWING 

Ann 

Charles 

Eliza  Ann 

Elizabeth  (Redman) 

Elizabeth 

George 

John 

Mary 

Mary  (  ) 

Nathaniel 

Nathaniel 

Rachel  (Porter) 

5.14 
5.13 
7.41 
6*53 
7.40 
5.17 
5.16 

4.36 
6.57 

4.37 

5.15 
4.33 

FARRINGTON 

Sarah 

5.30 

FINN 

Anthony 

Catherine  (Burr) 

,  Elizabeth  (Csbourne) 

John 

Johnd  D. 

Sarah  Jane 

6.50 

6.60 

7.06 

7.43 

$.02 

8.01 

OIBBARD 

Sarah 

4.26 

G0A7I.EY 
- JEFy 

2.02 

(.b»*n©o)  mrytva 

ermava 

i _  4  .  )  vv  > 

IferfOAft 

{arru-'o  lad)  rtStHS&zlLH 

(LHA3SI0 

' 

HAMILTON 

Rev.  John  Shenaan 
Agnes  (Laughlin) 


HART 

Thartt,  ote.) 

Abner 

Adam 

Albert 

Anne 

Catherine 
Charles  R. 

Deborah 

Earnest 

Elizabeth  (Hutchinson) 
Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  Eleanor  (Tlslow) 
Fanny  E, 

Francis 

Francis 

Franklin  Norris 

Franklin 

Gertrude  Eleanor 

Hannah 

Ida 

Irving 

Isaac 

Jacob  v 

Jacob 

Jacob 

Jeanette  (Everetts) 

Jesse  Warren 

John 

Lewis 

Lily  Rose 

Mary  ( Kin  gsbury ) 

Mary  Adeline 
Olivier  Franklin 
Orlando  Elton 
Pansy  Agnes 
Polly 
Rsbeckah 
Richard  Franklin 
Royal  H. 

Russell 

Samuel 

Sarah  Jeanette 
Sarah  (Farrington) 


10.34 

10.10 


6.36 
4.23 
11.18 
6.41 
6.35 
8.27 
4.19 
11.19 
.11 
.18 


l 


9.01 

8.30 
6.46 

7.37 
8.26 

11.16 

10.02 

7.60 

9.30 
11.17 

3.10 

5.11 

6.33 

6.44 

8.45 
10.03 

4.21 

7.34 
10.04 

6.55 

10.06 

9.23 

9.29 
10.05 

7.35 

6.38 
10.01 

8.22 

6.45 
4.22 

10.07 ' 

5.30 


355 


(.0^0  *  w  ) 

r  /  J  i  i.= 

(w*  Tax?)  *iO/ia©X?  rttfatfjiijtlS 

a  '  r  ioV  niktii-ji* i'I 

nllzln&nX 

cienn&H 

<SooaX» 

QCOAl 

( e^t^iev’  I )  ©n:}©l 

ns-sisW  feB«  '»X 

fountaS***#)  v-xjb^ 

notia  ofcnjBX*iO 

iviqA  k«m1 
'  XXo«l 

nll&urft  tos/laXA 

(nod^nl'rifi'i)  cI&ia'Z 

Sarah 

Sarah 

Seth 

Stephan 

Susannah  (  ) 

Susanna 

Susanna 

Tabitha 

Thomas 

William 

KERVEY 

Mary 

HUTCHINSON 

/'.nne 

Elizabeth 


HOPKINS 

Phyllis  Irene 

JOHNSON 

Alvah  Wilson 
Emily  Ann 
Deborah  (Laughlin) 
Jennie  M. 

J  John  Alexander 
Lillie  Jennetta 
Sarah  Belle 
William  B. 


KINGSBURY 

Sary 

KNICKERBOCKER 

Cornelius 

Elizabette 
Jean  (__ _ ) 


LAUGHLIN 

TXacnian,  MacLachlin,  etc.) 
Ada  Jane 
Adam 
Adam 
Agnes 
Alexander 
Alexander 
Alexander 
Alexander  Wilson 


6.39 

6.40 

6.42 
6.32 
5.29 

7.36 

6.37 

6.43 
4.20 
6.34 


6.59 


2. 

3.11 

11.35 


10.17 

10.16 

9.05 

10.15 

10.13 

10.20 

10.19 

9.31 


6.55 


4.28 
5.05 

4.29 


10.21 

7.09 

7.18 

10.10 

6.03 

7.07' 

8.04 

9.10 


B^onnet.  9tlild 

' 

:a:*oiKX 

CLftbA 

csroA 


L AUG KLIN  (Cont'd.) 

— Arthur 

Atchbson 

Catherine 

Christian 

Cranford 

David 

David  Frame 
David  Kart 
Deborah  (Wilson) 
Deborah 
Deborah 

Elinor  (  ) 

El i 2 ab  e  fch  " 

Elisabeth 

Elizabeth  Eleanor 

Hannah  M.  (Brown) 

Harrison 

Hugh 

Hugh 

Hugh 

Hugh 

Hugh 

Hugh 

Hugh  Alexander 

Hugh  Faria 

Isabel 

Isabella 

Iva 

Janies 

James 

James 

James 

James 

James  Hugh 

Jane 

John 

John 

John 

John 

John 

John 

John 

Josiah  Robe 

Julia 


10.11 

6.12 

7.23 
9.14 

7.13 

7.14 
9.07 

11.05 

7.31 

8.10 

9.05 

5.21 

7.21 

8.23 
11.01 

9.21 
10.12 

5.07 

6.04 

6.21 

7.12 
8.05 

8.24 
10.13 
10.27 

8.15 

7.19 

9.13 
5.09 

6.13 
6.18 
7.08 
8.11 

9.13 
9. 03 
5.06 
6.09 
6.11 

6.14 

6.19 
7.10 
8.09 
9.05 

10.09 


*s©brisx«  'A 

T. 

rfgkft  s  ^cxst 


Lachlan,  of  that 

ilk 

3.08 

Lachlan,  of  that 

ilk 

4.16 

Laura 

10.03 

Leila  Anna 

10.25 

Mabel  Claire 

10. 22 

Margaret 

7.15 

Margaret 

7.16 

Margaret 

3.07 

Margaret 

8.25 

Margaret 

9.16 

Margaret 

12.04 

Margaret 

12.05 

Margaret  (Betts) 

11.36 

Mary 

6.10 

Mary  (Atchison) 

5.22 

Mary 

6.16 

Mary  (  ) 

5.23 

Mary 

9.15 

Mary 

6.17 

Mary 

6.06 

Mary  Ann  (Breading) 

6.24 

Mary  Brading 

9.09 

Mary  Bradlng 

8.06 

Mary  Elizabeth 

10.24 

Matthew 

6.06 

Haney 

7.24 

Nathaniel 

7.11 

Paul 

6.07 

Robert 

4.17 

Robert 

6.05 

Robert 

6.20 

Robert 

7.22 

Robert 

9.17 

Robert  Betts 

12.03 

Robert  Elton 

11.04 

Robert  Le  Roy 

10.14 

Robert  William 

9.12 

Rose  Lillian 

11.03 

Ruth  Evelyn 

11.02 

Sarah 

7.17 

Sarah  (Robe) 

8.32 

Sarah  (Celia 

10.22 

Susan  (Schwartz) 

8.44 

$  *I£v  'IBM 

tosdcH 

d'isdcfc 


LAUQHLIN  (Cont *d  « ) 

1 nomas 

Thomas  Alvan 

Thonas  Wilson 

Wilersaa  Blanche 

William 

William 

William 

William 


6.08 

9.11 

8.08 

10.28 

5.03 

6.15 

6.22 

8.12 


LOGEE 

Height  Francis 
Floyd  Emerson 
Judith 

Laura  (Laughlin) 
Horvel 

Robert  Daniel 


11.08 

11.07 

11.10 

10.03 

10.32 

11.09 


LYNCH 

Rary 


7.53 


MCWILLIAMS 

Deborah 


6.54 


KILBY 

Cavid 

Elizabeth  ( Osbourne) 


7.52 

7.06 


MILLIGAN 

Hannah 


7.65 


MITCKEL 

Hannah 


3.06 


NEELEY 


OSBOURNE 

(OsbornT  Osburn,  etc.) 
Anna 

Ann  (Sanford) 

Beulah  (Wilmot) 

Ebar 

Elias 

Elisabeth 

Elisabeth 

Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  (Dutcher) 


4.07 

5.03 

5.19 

7.02 

7.04 

4.03 

4.08 

7.06 

6.02 


Qr:c 

UiJv/ 


• 

Ai  siaH 

■:o.  f 

*]  z JdaO  tniodaOJ 

(*&rUV)  tiMlueSi 

&1LZ 

OSBOURHB  ( Cont 1  d  ♦ ) 

Jeremiah 

Jeremiah 
Jeremiah 
J  ere  nil  ah 
Joanna 
John 

Jonathon 

Joseph 

Mary  (Goatley) 

Mary  {_ _ ) 

Mary 
Mary 
Rebecca 
Sarah  (Coe) 

Sarah 

Thoms, s  ” Goodman  M 

Thorns 

Thomas 

Thomas 

Will 


loOl 

3.01 
4.01 
4. 04 
4.03 
7.03 
3.02 
4.0  9 
2.02 
3.04 
4.02 
5.24 

4.10 

4.11 
5.01 
2.01 
4.06 
6.01 
7.01 
7.05 


PORTER 

liaehel 


4.38 


REDM&H 

Elisabeth 


6.58 


ROBE 

Anna  Constance 
Jane 

John  Clifton 
John  Farls 
John  Kile s 

Leila  Anna  (Laughlln) 
Orella  Milligan 
Ralph  William 
Robert  Chalmers 
Robert  Samuel 
Rosa  Laughlln 
Sarah 

VI lemma  Blanche  (Laughlln) 


11.24 

8.33 

11.29 

11.22 

10.41 

10.26 

11.28 

11.26 

10.40 

11.25 

11.27 

8.32 

10.28 
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SANFORD 

““  ’‘Xndrew 

4.25 

Ann 

5.03 

Sarah  (Gibbard) 

4.25 

SCHWARTZ 

Susan 

8.44 

SNODGRASS 

Eleanor  (Barker) 

10.44 

Walter  Ray 

10.45 

STEVENSON  .  , 

Sdlai  Ewing 

8.45 

Eliza  Ann  (Ewing) 

7.41 

John  Turner 

7.70 

STEWART 

Clara  Jane 

11.33 

Rev.  Donald  Gordon 

10.43 

Kensy  David 

11.32 

Mary  Adeline  (Hart) 

10.06 

STODDARD 

"Sarah  Pierepont 

5.32 

STOKER 

j£oa 

10.35 

TISLOW 

Adeline 

9.02 

Eleanor  (Ashby) 

7.5* 

Elizabeth  Eleanor 

9.01 

Paul 

7.53 

Richard  Daniel 

8.03 

Sally 

9.03 

TODD 

Jane 

7.65 

8.42 

(Neeley) 

7.67 

WARD 


Mary 


3.12 


WILMCT 


"Beulah 

5.19 

WILSON 

Xlex&nder 

5.26 

Alexander 

6.30 

Alexander 

7.29 

Christiana  ( Cunningham) 

5.27 

Deborah  (McWilliaas) 

6.5^ 

Deborah 

7.31 

Deborah 

Jai^as 

7.27 

John 

7.32 

Margaret 

7.33 

Sasnaal 

7.23 

Sarah 

7 .26 

Thomas 

7.30 

WOLFE 

"Xlisabeth  Eleanor  (Laughlin) 

11,01 

Elisabeth  Gertrude 

12.01 

Gertrude  Eleanor  (Hart) 

10.02 

Morris  Russell 

10.36 

Richard  Russell 

11.15 

WYLIE 

Surdatte 

11. 3B 

Judith  (Logee) 

11.10 
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Note :  This  does  not  purport  to  bo  a  cor*  pie  to 
index  of  all  Christian  names  in  the 
family.  It  s imply  coals tes  some  which 
have  been  mort  popular.  In  &  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  direct 
namesakes  are  entailed.  You  will  also 
have  noted  the  rath-r  numerous  cases  in 
which  a  mother fs  family  nemo  Is  used  on 
the  middle  name  of  her  child. 


ALEXANDER 

Wilson 

5.26 

ALEXANDER 

Y»  1  Icon 

6.30 

ALEXANDER 

Lau  «“hlin 

6.03 

; .  iDE*  ii  de  rt 

Laughlin 

7*07 

ALEXANDER 

.Vila  on 

7*29 

AL^XAKi.'^a 

Laughlin 

3 .  Oii 

ALEXANDER 

'Ail con  LeushUn  9*10 

Hugh 

A  LEXA  NDr-R 

Laughlin 

10.13 

John 

ALEXANDER 

Johnson 

10.13 

Hugh 

AL-XAHDER 

Bcird 

llo  21 

Ken  sy 


DAVID 

DAVID 

Breading 

8.35 

k.l.U 

DAVID 

Butcher 

DAVID 

Breading 

6.2^ 

7.14 

DAVID 

Loughlin 

DAVID 

Mi  ley 

7.52 

DAVID 

Frame  Laugblin 

9.07 

DAVID 

Fart  L&ughlin 

11.05 

DAVID 

5-tcerarfc 

11.32 

ELI  ::abeth 


ELIZABETH 

Hut  ch5na  on 

A*J1 

ELIZABETH 

Hart 

4.1-5 

LLIZARuTH 

Osbourne 

4.03 

ELIZABETH 

Osbourne 

4  •  03 

ELIZABETH 

Knickerbocker 

5.05 

ELIZABETH 

Dut cher 

6.02 

ELIZABETH 

Clark 

6.56 

ELIZABETH 

Redman 

6.5  3 

ELIZABETH 

Osbourne 

7.06 

ELIZA  Ann  -wing 

7.41 

ELIZABETH 

Laughlin 

7.21 

ELIZABETH 

Laughliri 

3.23 
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ELI  ‘A  BETH  Eleanor  Tislow  9.01 

Mary  EL IMAF  GT:I  Leughlin  10.  ?U 

GT  3G  ADGTH  Eleanor  Laughlin  11.01 
.V  art  he  ELIZAS  ETH  Ball  11.  li* 

ELI LAP jTH  Gertruda  Wolfe  12.01 

ELEANOR 

ELINOR  Lourhl in  5.21 

ELEANOR  Ashby  7.5li 

Elizabeth  ELEANOR  Tlalow  9.01 

Gertrude  ELL  .NON  Hart  10.02 

ELSA  NOR  Barker  10.1*1*. 

Elizabeth  ELEANOR  Laughlin  11.01 

OKRTRODB 

GERTR0D3  Eleanor  Hart  10.02 

Elizabeth  GERTRUDE  Wolfe  12.01 


HUGH 


HUGH  Lau^hlin 

HUGH  Laughlln 

HUGH  Laughlln 

HUGH  Lau?<;hlin 

HUGH  Laughlin 

HUGH  Laughlin 

HUGH  Alexander  Laurhlln 

HUGH  Peris  Launhlin 

HUGH  Alexander  Baird 


5.07 

6  .  Oij. 

6.21 

7.12 

8.05 

S.2ii 

10.13 

10.27 

11.21 


JEANETTE 


JAHHZTJI 

Press i 

JEANETTE 

Everetts 

Sabah 

JEANETTE 

Hart 

Lillie 

JEANETTE 

Johnson 

!iary 

JEANETTE 

Bartlett 

h.27 

8.15 

10.07 

10.20 

11.30 


rxlfrl.V'sJ 

JOHN 

JOHN 

Hart 

4.21 

JO??  AT 

■  ON  Oshourno 

5.02 

JOHN 

:  nu  j^hlin 

5.06 

JOHN 

Larinr 

5.16 

MOH  *>dv?ard8 

5.31 

joht; 

Laughlln 

6.09 

JOHN 

Laurhlin 

6.11 

JOHN 

I  au'rhl  in 

6.I4 

JOHN 

Launhlln 

6.19 

JOHN 

Ls a  >?, hi  in 

7.10 

JOHN 

A I Is  on 

7.32 

7.6-3 

JOHN 

Finn 

JOHN 

Turner  Stevenson 

7.70 

JOHN 

D.  Finn 

8.02 

JOHN 

Ran  ~hlin 

8.09 

J  ‘w'ii  i< 

Fir  own 

8.35 

JOHN 

Ash 

9.06 

J  L-nN 

Alexander  Johnson 

10.1-3 

JOHN 

”iles  Robe 

10. 4I 

JOHN 

Feris  Robe 

11.22 

JOHN 

Clifton  Robe 

11.29 

jo  ns 

Arn 

12.06 

?V  RC  A ROT 


MARGARET  Lau?rhlin  7.15 
VAR3AJUT  Lcurhlin  7.16 
KAH0AH2?  Wilson  7.33 
MARGARET  Lsuchlln  8.07 
VAROATIT  Launhlln  8.25 
MARQARaT  Lauerhlin  9.16 
MARGARET  Bette  11.36 
UARSARiiT  Lauprhlin  12.0a 
k  A R C-A  R  AT  Lau^hlin  12. 05 


VARY 


MARY 

Goatle*/ 

2.02 

??AR  Y 

(  }  Osbourne 

3.06 

NARY 

Hard 

3.12 

MARY 

Osbourn© 

6.02 

MARY 

Ewinp: 

a.  36 

VARY 

Atchison 

5.22 

7  3t>£ 

cn  A 


■ 


Kb  y 


Mjvnr 

(  )  Lauchlin 

5.23 

MARY 

03 hour no 

5.2i* 

kaky 

Lcughlin 

6.10 

MARY 

Lauchlin 

6.16 

MARY 

Ann  Brondinar 

6.  Pi* 

.MARY 

Kingsbury 

A  cc  c; 

v#  ✓  x 

MARY 

(  )  Kv/inr: 

6.57 

MARY 

iiervoy 

6.59 

MARY 

L&uphlin 

7 

/  •  4.  W' 

MARY 

Lynch 

7.53 

«r  «  i>  »  r 

i ':r  l 

trading  Lavfthlin 

9.09 

MARY 

Fro'srn 

9.23 

KARY 

Adeline  Kart 

10.06 

MARY 

Elizabeth  T.aurhlin 

10.2ij 

MARY 

May  Fell 

iiflj 

MARY 

doanette  Eartlott 

11.30 

ROBERT 

ROBERT 

Coe 

3.05 

ROBERT 

Lauchlin 

U.17 

rSGi'EE? 

Lnughlin 

6.o5 

ROBERT 

Lauchlin 

6.20 

ROBERT 

Lauphlin 

7.22 

ROrERT 

»Vi lliarri  Lau~hlin 

9.12 

ROBERT 

Lauchlin 

9.17 

ROBERT 

LeRoy  Lauyhlin 

10.  ll| 

nCrnnT 

Chalmers  Robe 

10.  ho 

ROBERT 

Elton  Lauchlin 

11 .  Olj 

ROBE.RT 

Daniel  Loyee 

11.09 

ROBERT 

Semucl  Robe 

11.25 

ROBERT 

William  Robe 

11.26 

ROD CRT 

Betts  Lauchlin 

12.03 

ROBYN  C 

look 

12,02 

SARAH 

SARAH 

Coe 

li.n 

Sa  ra  b 

Gibber d 

h .  26 

SA  RAH 

Osbourne 

5.01 

SARAH 

Farr inn ton 

5.30 

SARAH 

r ierepont 

5.32 

SARAH 

Burr 

5.33 

SA  RAH 

Hart 

6.3? 

SARAH 

Hart 

6.ij  o 

— 

.JOY 

♦  4*V**'*y<r> 


SxRAH  Lauehlin 
SARAH  Wilson 
SARAH  r'urr 
SARAH  Jf»no  Firm 
SARA  :  Hobo 
SARAH  I  rcwn 
SARAH  J^nnetto  art 
SARAH  Cell  a  Laghlin 
SARAH  bollo  Johnson 


7.17 

7.26 


3.32 

3.33 


10.07 

10.22 

10.1? 


_  .'.-.ru  _  _ 


